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Rock  Classification  in  the  Philippines. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued 
by  H.  D.  McCaskey,  Chief  of  the  Mining 
Bureau  of  the  Philippines,  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  field  assistants;  also  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  miners,  prospectors,  teachers,  inves¬ 
tigators  and  others  interested  in  mining 
and  exploration  in  the  Islands : 

The  following  system  for  megascopic* 
and  field  classification  of  the  igneous 
rocks,  as  proposed  by  the  eminent  petro- 
graphers,  Messrs.  Cross,  Iddings,  Pirs- 
son  and  Washington,  added  to  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  use  of  the  word  ‘dolerite’  by 
Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Salisbury,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  modified  for 
further  simplicity  by  the  Chief  of  this  Bu¬ 
reau  by  the  omission  of  all  synonyms  ter¬ 
minating  in  ‘phyre’  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  retained  words,  ‘melaphyre’  and 
‘leucophyre,’  is  hereby  provisionally 
adopted  for  official  use  in  the  work  of 
the  Mining  Bureau.  The  letters  (f.  n.), 
signifying  ‘field  name,’  will  be  invariably 
written  after  each  w'ord  of  this  classifica¬ 
tion  used  unless  a  statement  appears 
otherwise  in  a  bulletin  or  report,  reproduc¬ 
ing  the  outline  herewith  as  adopted  or 
to  the  effect  that  the  system  is  used  as 
authorized  and  directed  herein. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  explain  and 
popularize  this  classification,  to  the  end 
that  miners  and  others  interested  in  the 
Bureau  work  may  use  terms  in  harmony 
therewith. 

DIVISIONS  OF  IGNEOUS  ROCK. 

A.  Phanerites  are  rocks  whose  mineral 
components  can  be  seen  with  the  unaided 
eye. 

B.  Aphanites  are  rocks  whose  mineral 
components  can  partly  be  seen  with  the 
unaided  eye,  the  remaining  lithoidal  ma¬ 
terial  being  not  resolvable  into  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts. 

C.  Glasses  are  rocks  with  vitreous  luster 
in  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  mass. 

Division  A — Phanerites : 

1.  Granites  (f.  n.)  are  granular,  igneous 
rocks  with  dominant  quartz  and  feldspar 
of  any  kind,  with  mica,  hornblende  or 
other  minerals  in  subordinate  amount. 

2.  Syenites  (f.  n.)  are  granular,  igne¬ 
ous  rocks  with  dominant  feldspars  of  any 
kind,  with  hornblende,  pyroxene,  mica  or 
other  minerals,  but  with  little  or  no  quartz. 

3.  Diorites  (f.  n.)  are  granular,  igneous 
rocks  with  dominant  hornblende  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  feldspar  of  any  kind,  with  or 
without  other  minerals. 

4.  Gabbros  (f.  n.)  are  granular,  igne¬ 
ous  rocks  with  dominant  pyroxene  and 
subordinate  feldspar  of  any  kind,  with  or 
without  other  minerals. 

5.  Dolerites  (f.  n.)  are  granular,  igneous 
rocks  with  any  dominant  ferro-magnesian 
mineral,  not  megascopically  determined, 

>  Visible  to  the  naked  eye. 


and  subordinate  feldspar  of  any  kind,  with 
or  without  other  minerals. 

6..  Peridotrtes  (f.  n.)  are  granular,  igne¬ 
ous  rocks  "composed  of  olivine  and  ferro- 
magnesian  minerals,  with  little  or  no  feld¬ 
spar  or  other  minerals. 

7.  Pyroxenites  (f.  n.)  are  granular,  ig¬ 
neous  rocks  composed  of  pyroxene,  with 
little  or  no  feldspar  or  other  minerals. 

8.  Hornblendites  (f.  n.)  are  granular,  ig¬ 
neous  rocks  composed  of  hornblende,  with 
little  or  no  feldspar  or  other  minerals. 

Division  B — Aphanites  : 

(0)  Non-porphyritic.  These  are  divided 
into — 

1.  Felsites  (f.  n.),  or  aphanitic  igneous 
rocks,  non-porphyritic  and  light-colored.  - 
without  vitreous  luster. 

2.  Basalts  (f.  n.),  or  aphanitic  igneous 
rocks,  non-porphyritic  and  dark-colored. 

(b)  Porphyritic.  These  porphyries  are 
divided,  depending  upon  the  dominant 
phenocryst,*  into — 

1.  Quartz-porphyry  (f.  n.),  composed  of 
quartz  phenocrysts  and  aphanitic  matrix. 

2.  Feldspar-porphyry  (f.  n.),  composed 
of  feldspar  phenocrysts  and  aphanitic 
matrix. 

3.  HornWende-porphyry  (f.  n.),  com¬ 
posed  of  hornblende  phenocrysts  and 
aphanitic  matrix. 

4.  Mica-porphyry  (f.  n.),  composed  of 
mica  phenocrysts  and  aphanitic  matrix. 

5.  Angite-porphyry  (f.  n.),  composed  of 
augite  phenocrysts  and  aphanitic  matrix. 

6.  Olivine-porphyry  (f.  n.),  composed  of 
olivine  phenocrysts  and  aphanitic  matrix. 

They  are  also  divided,  according  to 
color,  into  Leucophyres  (f.  n.),  which  in¬ 
clude  all  light-colored  porphyritic,  aphan¬ 
itic,  igneous  rocks,  and  Melaphyres  (f.  n.), 
which  include  all  dark-colored  porphy¬ 
ritic,  aphanitic  igneous  rocks.  Depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  phenocrysts  again  we  have — 

1.  Quartz-leucophyre  (f.  n.),  or  light- 
colored  quartz-porphyry. 

2.  Feldspar-leucophyre  (f.  n.),  or  light- 
colored  feldspar-porphyry. 

3.  Hornblende-leucophyre  (f.  n.),  or 
1  ight-colored  hornblende-porphyry. 

Quartz-melaphyre  (f.  n.),  or  dark- 
colored  quartz-porphyry. 

5.  Feldspar-melaphyre  (f.  n.),  or  dark- 
colored  feldspar-porphyry. 

6.  Hornblende-melaphyre  (f.  n.),  or 

dark-colored  hornblende-porphyry — and  so 
on,  the  second  word  indicating  the  color, 
and  the  first  the  phenocryst.  of  the  por¬ 
phyry  described. 

Division  C — Glasses ; 

1.  Obsidian  (f.  n.)  is  vitreous  rock  of 
any  color,  usually  black,  often  red,  less 
often  brown  or  green.  When  porphyritic 
this  becomes  porphyritic-obsidian  (f.  n.). 

2.  Pitchstone  (f.  n.)  is  a  rock  resinous 
in  appearance,  less  lustrous  than  obsidian, 
and  lighter-colored.  When  porphyritic  this 
becomes  porphyritic-pitchstone  (f.  n.). 

3.  Perlite  (f.  n.)  is  a  glassy  rock  with 
perlitic  texture  produced  by  small  spher- 

*  Crystals  large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye. 


oidal  fractures.  When  porphyritic  this  be¬ 
comes  porphyritic-perlite  (f.  n.). 

4.  Pumice  (f.  n.)  is  a  highly  vesicular 
glass,  white  or  very  light-colored.  When 
porphyritic  this  becomes  porphyritic- 
pumice. 

REFERENCES. 

Reference  is  suggested  in  connection 
with  the  above  to  the  following: 

1.  ‘Quantitative  Classification  of  Igne¬ 
ous  Rocks.’  By  Whitman  Cross,  Joseph 
P.  Iddings,  Louis  V.  Pirsson,  Henry  S, 
Washington. 

2.  ‘Geology,  Volume  I.  Geologic  Pro¬ 
cesses  and  their  Results.’  By  Thomas  C. 
Chamberlain  and  Rollin  D.  Salisbury. 

[To  these  should  also  be  added  ‘A 
Handbook  of  Rocks,  for  Use  without  the 
Microscope,’  by  James  F.  Kemp. — Editor.] 


Construction  of  Steel  Tanks  for 
Cyanide  Works. 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  the 
specifications  for  a  small  cyanide  plant,  in 
which  the  leaching  tanks  were  15  ft.  in 
diameter  and  4  ft.  deep,  and  the  solution 
tanks  were  15  ft.  in  diameter  and  6.5  ft. 
deep. 

The  leaching  tanks  are  constructed  of 
No.  8  steel,  B.  W.  G.  The  bottoms  are 
flanged  and  riveted  to  the  sides  by  ^-in. 
rivets,  pitch.  The  bottom  has  a 

drop  of  Vi  in.  from  outside  to  center. 
Around  the  upper  rim  of  the  tank  an  iron 
band  2j4x^  in.  is  riveted  on  the  outside 
by  ^-in.  rivets  with  about  6-in.  pitch.  An 
iron  packing  ring  2^2x54  in.  is  riveted  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  tank  at  the  bottom 
with  ^-in.  rivets,  6j4'in.  pitch,  the  ring 
being  set  out  in.  by  washers,  so  as  to 
leave  a  space  between  the  ring  and  the 
side  of  the  tank.  A  similar  ring  is  riveted 
around  the  main  casting  for  the  discharge 
gate  in  the  center  of  the  tank. 

The  solution  tanks  are  constructed  of 
No.  10  steel,  B.  W.  G.,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  leaching  tanks,  except  that  the 
central  discharge  gate  and  the  packing 
rings  are  omitted,  and  the  bottoms  Rro 
flat  instead  of  concave.  The  outlets  are- 
made  through  wrought-iron  flanges,  riv¬ 
eted  on  at  the  proper  places  and  tapped' 
for  pipes  of  the  desired  diameter. 

Specifications  for  such  tanks  should  ex¬ 
plicitly  provide  that  they  be  made  water¬ 
tight,  which,  of  course,  depends  largely 
upon  the  character  of  the  work  in  fitting 
the  parts  together,  riveting,  etc. 


According  to  the  Engineer,  of  London, 
an  important  development  has  taken  place 
in  several  of  the  principal  mineral  oif 
works  in  Scotland.  This  is  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  electrical  power  in  place  of  steam- 
driven  machinery.  Pumpherson  has  just 
completed  the  installation  at  a  cost  of 
£17,204.  Tarbrax,  a  new  concern,  is  alt 
worked  by  electricity;  and  Philpstoun  is. 
at  present  having  a  power-house  erected 
and  plant  built  up.  together  with  a  range 
of  new  Stirling  mechanical-stoking  boilers. 
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However,  it  is  not  the  purpose  thing  new.  Twinning  of  the  usual  ‘swal- 
Qr  of  low-tail’  type  occurs,  and  with  these  crys- 
some  tals  (lining  quartz  cavities)  there  are 
handsome  examples  of  proustite,  crystal¬ 
lized  and  massive,  one  piece  of  which  is 
an  inch  thick,  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  of  a  bright  ruby-red  color.  Similar 
crystallizations  are  reported  on  the  adja¬ 
cent  mines  near  La  Luz. 

2.  Dodecahedral  fluorite.  Fluorspar  is 
not  rare  in  metallic  ores;  but  when  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  generally  of  the  cubic  habit. 
Octahedral  crystals  are  also  abundant  in 
some  mines,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  many- 
perfect  dodecahedral  forms  being  found. 
These  fluorites  are  of  a  deep  sea-green 
color;  they  occur  both  as  perfect  uncom¬ 
bined  units  and  also  in  twin-crystal  forms 
(twinning  on  the  octahedral  face).  In  the 
Santa  (iertrudis  mine,  above  Maguarichic. 
octahedral  fluorite  is  present.  These  crys¬ 
tals  vary  in  diameter  from  one-quarter  to 
one-half  inch,  and  rest  upon  a  crystallized 
base  of  sphalerite,  quartz  and  stephanite. 
Pyrite  and  minute  cry-stals  of  chalcopyrite 
are  also  present.  Some  of  this  ore  runs 
as  high  as  ^  oz.  gold  per  ton,  and  this, 
with  high-grade  petanque  (antimonial 
silver  ore)  will  stand  shipping  almost  any 
distance. 

3.  Free  gold  in  rhombic  calcite.  Not 
far  from  this  camp  to  the  south  occur 
rhombic  calcite  crystals  with  free-gold  in¬ 
clusions.  The  gold  completely  fills  the 
interstices,  showing  that  it  has  not  been 
secondarily  introduced  there  by  infiltra- 


The  Minerals  of  Maguarichic. 

BY  RUFUS  M.  BAGG,  JR. 

Mexico  is  full  of  interesting  geological  these  veins,  but  rather  to  point  out 
problems  waiting  to  be  worked  out  This  interesting  crystallizations  which  hav. 
is  true  also  of  the  wonderful  minerals  observed. 

she  possesses.  Some  interesting  mineral  l-  Selenite  crystals  with  included  n 
species  lie  on  the  table  before  me ;  they  of  stephanite.  Crystals  of  beautiful  trans- 
come  from  the  district  of  Rayon,  State  of  parent  monoclinic  selenite  occur  at  La  Luz 
Chihuahua,  from  the  old  Maguarichic  property,  and  in  some  instances  they  con- 


M.\Gr.\RICHIC,  MEXICO. 


camp,  which  is  reached  by  a  three-days’  tain  masses  of  stephanite.  These  frag- 
joumey  on  mule-back  southwestward  from  ments  appear  to  have  been  caught  up 
the  town  of  Minaca,  the  terminus  of  the  while  the  selenite  cry-stal  was  forming; 
Chihuahua  &  Pacific  railroad.  I  secured  and,  while  they  are  angular  in  some  places, 
some  of  these  minerals  during  a  recent  their  margins  show  partially  developed 
visit  and  the  others  were  obtained  by  S.  L.  facets.  These  selenites  are  coated  with 
Pearce  and  his  brother,  W.  D.  Pearce,  pure  kaolin  and  measure  upward  of  an 
who  have  been  operating  at  Marguarichic.  inch  in  length.  One  beautiful  cluster  rests 
The  ores  of  the  district  contain  gold  and 
silver,  the  latter  predominating;  the  veins 
in  which  they  occur  penetrate  dark-gray 
augite-andesite-porphyry,  which  is  over¬ 
laid  by  rhyolitic  flows,  and  the  whole 
capped  by  the  breccias  and  tuffs  that  are 
so  widely  distributed  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  continental  divide  extending 
west  of  Minaca.  The  veins  are  older 
than  the  overlying  tuff,  which  they  do  not 
appear  to  traverse;  they  are  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular,  trend  north  and  south  (La 
Patria  veins  are  N.  24®  E. ;  N.  14®  E. ;  the 
Adela  N.  59®  E.)  ;  and,  while  very  nar¬ 
row,  they  are  exceedingly  rich  and  carry 
extensive  ore-shoots.  The  large  amount 
of  sphalerite  present  with  the  antimonial 
silver  ore  causes  the  shipper  to  pay  a 
penalty  at  the  smelter,  but  enhances  the 
beauty  of  the  ore  from  a  mineralogist’s 
standpoint.  The  segregation  of  mineral  in 
the  Maguarichic  veins  has  taken  place  in 
definite  layers  and  the  ore  presents  beau¬ 
tiful  examples  of  banded  or  ‘ribbon’  struc¬ 
ture.  The  accompanying  photograph  illus¬ 
trates  this  feature,  and  I  add  a  section  of 
the  same  specimen  drawn  to  scale.  The 
walls  are  sharply  separated  from  the  coun¬ 
try  porphyry,  but  the  lodes  are  not  all 
fissure  veins  and  the  orebodies  occur  in 
definite  zones.  The  veins  of  La  Luz  prop¬ 
erty  converge  toward  La  Patria  ground 
and  two  veins  on  La  Luz  and  La  Patria 
mines  unite  just  east  of  the  waterfalls  on 
La  Patria  ground ;  a  large  amount  of  high- 
grade  gold  ore  has  been  taken  from  this 
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upon  a  Sphalerite  base,  and  the  crystals  tion,  but  was  formed  contemporaneously 
are  bent  and  show  gliding  planes  which  with  the  solidification  of  the  calcite.  These 
do  not  affect  the  center  of  the  crystal,  but  specimens  are  quite  large,  of  a  pure  bright 
only  the  extremities  at  the  junction  of  the  yellow  and  show  no  signs  of  alteration  to 
prism  and  basal  planes.  I  have  seen  sele-  the  rusty  variety.  Since  there  is  no  lime- 
nite  or  gypsum  carrying  free  gold  in  the  stone  in  this  immediate  region  (which  is 
mines  near  White  Oaks,  New  Mexico;  entirely  volcanic),  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
but  the  occurrence  of  masses  of  brittle  count  for  the  abundance  of  lime,  which 
silver  in  selenite  crystallizations  is  some-  not  only  can  form  these  excellent  crystals 
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top  by  a  sheet-iron  cover,  giving  a  total 
length  of  flue  of  800  ft.,  at  the  end  of  • 
which  was  a  wooden  chimney  40  ft.  in 
height.  The  underground  canal  extended 
up  a  hill-side,  so  that  the  top  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  was  200  ft.  higher  than  the  charge- 
doors  of  the  furnaces. 

The  flue  system  received  the  gas  and 
smoke  of  three  furnaces,  smelting  in  the 
aggregate  an  average  of  150  tons  of  ore 
(mostly  fine)  per  day.  Before  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  this  flue  the  loss  in  smelting 
amounted  to  20%  of  the  assay  value  of  the 
ore;  with  the  use  of  the  flue  the  loss  was 
reduced  to  12%,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
was  accounted  for  in  the  speiss,  which  in 
the  smelting  practice  of  that  day  could 
not  be  successfully  treated  and  was  re¬ 
garded  therefore  as  a  waste  product.  At 
the  works  of  the  Eureka  Consolidated 
Mining  Company  a  flue  of  800  ft.  in  length, 
of  galvanized  sheet-iron  throughout,  was 
installed  immediately  afterward. 

These  were  the  prototypes  of  the  dust- 
flues,  thousands  of  feet  in  length,  of  mod¬ 
ern  lead-smelting  practice,  which  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  reduction  of 
losses  of  lead  and  silver  to  the  extent  that 
the  total  ought  not  to  exceed  2%  of  each, 
exclusive  of  the  loss  in  roasting.  In  the 
Richmond  flue,  when  three  furnaces  were 
running,  from  9  to  10  tons  of  dust  per 
day  used  to  be  collected  from  the  sheet- 
iron  portion  alone.  Modern  furnaces  and 
methods  of  charging  do  not  result  in  the 
production  of  so  much  dust,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  the  quantity  of  fine  material  blown 
out  of  a  blast-furnace,  not  to  speak  of 
the  fume  volatilized,  is  inevitably  large, 
and  the  smelter  who  neglects  to  provide 
dust-settling  flues,  than  which  there  is  no 
better  investment,  is  guilty  of  the  height 
of  folly.  Yet,  small  smelting  plants  are 
frequently  laid  out,  even  in  this  late  stage 
of  our  metallurgical  development,  with  en¬ 
tire  disregard  of  so  fundamental  st  prin¬ 
ciple. 


of  selenite  and  rhombic  crystals  of  cal- 
cite,  but  which  also  occurs  in  masses  on 
fine  quartz  prisms  as  handsome,  trans¬ 
parent  scalenohedra  over  one  inch  long. 
These  are  best  seen  in  the  Sunset  prop¬ 
erty,  two  miles  south  of  Maguarichic. 
The  only  reason  that  I  can  suggest  for 


Dust-Settling  Flues. 

The  first  silver-lead  smelting  works  es¬ 
tablished  in  Utah  and  Nevada  had  blast¬ 
furnaces  terminating  at  the  top  with  open 
chimneys.  Fume  and  dust  being  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  atmosphere,  the  loss  of 
silver  and  lead  was  very  high.  The  Rich- 
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BANDED  VEIN  STRUCTURE,  MAGUARICHIC. 


silver,  quartz,  selenite,  pyrlte,  etc.,  and  carry 
Ing  gold. 

5.  One  and  one-half  Inches  of  green 
streaked  quartz. 

4.  One  Inch  of  sphalerite  fairly  regular,  but 
with  some  quartz. 


1.  Selenite  bunches  on  Irregular  margin. 

2.  Quartz  filled  with  fluorite  and  Incrusta¬ 
tions.  Urccn. 

.‘5.  One  Inch  of  granular  silver  ore  (pe- 
tanque)  and  containing  some  sphalerite. 

6.  Three  inches  green  streaked  quartz  con¬ 
taining  cavities  lined  with  crystals  of  ruby 


these  lime-bearing  crystallizations  in  mond  Consolii 
veins  in  volcanic  rocks,  as  found  at  Eureka,  Nev., 
Maguarichic,  is  to  suppose  that  they  may  comprehensive 
have  been  derived  from  decomposition  of  flues.  Its  cons 
lime  feldspars  in  the  porphyry.  Silica  is  iron  flue  of  per 
not  strongly  in  evidence  in  the  Magua-  52  sq.  ft.  in  arc 
richic  rocks  and  veins,  except  in  one  in¬ 
stance  to  the  east  of  the  village.  In  an  [  ^ 

old  mine  three  miles  west  the  gangue  of 
the  vein  is  barite.  ■ 

Maguarichic  is  an  old  mining  camp  and  ^ 

is  still  productive.  The  veins  can  be 
traced  on  the  surface  for  long  distances, 
and,  although  very  narrow,  they  appear 
to  extend  without  interruption  to  great 
depth.  There  is  a 


Spanish  Mineral  Trade. 

Imports  of  coal  into  Spain  for  the  four 
months  ending  April  30  were  712,700  tons, 
a  decrease  of  102,285  tons  from  last  year. 
Exports  of  minerals  for  the  four  months 
are  given  by  the  Revista  Minera  as  be¬ 
low,  in  metric  tons : 

1904.  19a5.  Changes. 

Iron  ore .  2,390,512  2,370,795  D.  19,717 

Copper  ore .  347,794  33.5,826  D.  11,968 

Lead  ore .  2,017  2,269  I.  252 

Zinc  ore .  42,119  44,681  I.  2,562 

Pyrites .  174,310  210  689  I.  36,S79 

Salt .  123,241  123,910  I.  669 

Exports  of  metals  were  15,511  tons  of 
About  70%  of  the  copper  output  of  the  iron,  a  decrease  of  tons ;  8,079 

world  is  refined  in  the  electrolytic  way.  tons  copper,  a  decrease  of  1,466  tons;  276 

From  the  250,000  tons  treated  in  the  volcanic  tuffs — erosion  blocks — magua-  tons  spelter,  a  decrease  of  63  tons;  48,- 
United  States  alone,  there  are  recovered  richic.  283  tons  lead,  a  decrease  of  8,606  tons. 

27,000,000  oz.  of  silver  and  364,000  oz.  of  - 

gold;  these  should  not  be  called  by-prod-  pended  from  timber  trestles  so  that  its  Recent  analysis  of  the  petroleum  from 
ucts,  as  the  entrained  value  of  the  noble  V-shaped  bottom  was  4  ft.  above  a  tramway  the  island  of  Trinidad  shows  that  it  is 
metals  in  the  copper  is  a  distinct  and  laid  down  beneath.  This  flue,  extending  rather  low  in  volatile  products,  but  that 
definite  concentrate,  whiph  itself  often  de-  along  the  back  of  the  furnaces,  communi-  its  base  is  of  paraffin,  giving  it  a  relatively 
cides  whether  the  local  ore  or  method  is  cated  with  an  underground  canal  9  ft.  higher  value  as  compared  with  oil  with  an 
of  economic  success.  wide  on  top  and  8  ft.  deep,  closed  on  asphaltum  base. 


little  two-stamp  mill 
in  operation  at  La  Luz  mine,  and  a  large 
mill  at  the  Sunset  mine,  two  miles  below. 
The  latter  is  fitted  with  rolls,  in  place  of 
stamps,  and  has  several  Wilfley  tables; 
although  this  mill  has  been  idle  for  more 
than  a  year,  preparation  was  being  made 
to  resume  work  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 


RICHIC. 
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Ore  Milling  at  Kalgoorlie. 

BY  HARRY  J.  BROOKE. 

Considering  the  great  complexity  of  ore 
deposits  generally,  perhaps  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  ores  of  Kalgoorlie  should 
be  without  parallel,  or  that  the  metallur¬ 
gists  of  Kalgoorlie  should  have  had  to 
start  six  years  ago  almost  in  the  dark,  so 
far  as  useful  data  were  concerned.  By 
persistent  application  the  successful  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  sulpho-telluride  area  of  this 
field  has  been  attained.  Nothing  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  success  so  much  as  the 
filter  press ;  and,  with  all  its  acknowledged 
imperfection,  it  has  not  yet  been  super¬ 
seded  by  any  other  mechanical  device. 
Decantation  along  recognized  lines  has 
been  tried  repeatedly  and  has  failed ;  many 
other  methods  have  been  attempted  and 
abandoned.  The  filter  press  will  probably 
be  displaced  ultimately ;  but,  up  to  the 
present,  it  constitutes  the  one  proved  de¬ 
vice  adapted  to  our  peculiar  needs. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  treatment  plants 
of  Kalgoorlie  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  Those  which  use  wet -crushing 
bromo-cyanidation,  and  those  using  plain 
dry-crushing  cyanidation.  In  the  former 
process,  the  pulp  flowing  from  the  stamp 
battery  is  subjected  to  fine  concentration, 
the  concentrate  being  roasted  or  smelted, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  product  of  the  mill 
is  subjected  to  bromo-cyanidation.  In 
the  later  process  the  ore  is  dry-crushed 
in  ball  or  Griffin  mills,  the  whole  product 
is  roasted,  and  then  extracted  by  plain 
cyanide  solution.  The  tendency  toward 
a  process  which  slimes  the  whole  has  been 
gradual  and  continuous.  Without  ventur¬ 
ing  to  compare  the  merits  of  the  two 
processes,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  ore 
varies  in  different  mines,  and  that  a  proc¬ 
ess  may  be  successful  on  one  class  of  ore 
without  proving  equally  effective  on  an¬ 
other.  •  The  claims  made  on  behalf  of 
the  rival  processes  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  future. 

The  latest  complete  dry-crushing  mill 
erected  on  the  Kalgoorlie  field  is  that  of 
the  Associated  Northern  Blocks,  and  it 
embraces  nearly  all  the  best  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  devices  now  in  common  use. 
Prior  to  December,  1903,  this  company 
possesed  no  mill  of  its  own,  but  was  con¬ 
tented  with  shipping  its  sulphide  to  the 
smelters,  or  treating  parcels  of  oxidized 
ore  at  local  stamp-mills.  In  this  way 
26,713  tons  yielded  $2,966,155,  the  high 
tenor  being  due  to  careful  sorting  of  the 
sulpho-telluride  before  shipment.  From 
Dec.  I,  1903,  to  Nov.  30,  1904,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Northern  treated  at  its  own  mill 
32,016  tons,  yielding  $719,584,  and  repre¬ 
senting  an  average  extraction  of  $22.13 
per  ton. 

The  cost  of  treatment  necessarily  varies 
slightly  from  month  to  month.  The  ap¬ 
pended  list  of  milling  costs  is  for  October, 
1904.  These  do  not  represent  the  best 
costs  obtained  for  the  year,  in  this  month 
one  or  two  items  of  expenditure  being 


higher  than  usual;  but  the  list  may.  be 
taken  as  fairly  representative. 

At  this  mill  the  ore  is  raised  in  J^-ton 
box-trucks  to  the  second  brace  of  the 
shaft-head  gear  (a  height  of  about  50  ft. 
from  the  collar  of  the  shaft),  and  is 
trucked  only  about  35  ft.  to  a  kick-up, 
where  it  is  throwm  over  a  grizzly  to  a 
No.  5  Gates  gyratory  crusher;  there  it 
is  broken  to  2j4  in.  and  distributed  by  a 
belt  conveyor  to  a  rough-ore  bin  of  500- 
ton  capacity.  From  this  bin  the  ore  is  fed 
to  three  No.  5  Krupp  ball  mills,  by  auto¬ 
matic  bump-feedeis ;  these  feeders  are  eas¬ 
ily  and  rapidly  adjustable.  On  this  mine, 
as  elsewhere,  experience  has  shown  that 
the  best  size  of  ore  to  feed  to  a  ball  mill 
is  about  2)4  in.,  as  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  ore  assumes  a  globular  shape 
and  wears  away  gradually  to  smaller  balls ; 
but,  when  fine  material  is  fed  to  the  mills, 
the  balls  falling  into  this  stuff  become 
bedded  without  doing  effective  work,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  mill  is  seriously  di¬ 
minished.  Therefore,  when  fine  material 
is  being  crushed,  the  mills  have  to  be  run 
low  in  ore  in  order  to  get  a  reasonably 
good  output ;  under  these  circumstances 
the  grinding  plates  become  corrugated,  a 
heavy  wear  takes  place  on  the  balls  and 
plates,  and  results  generally  are  not  so 
good. 

It  has  been  found  at  this  mine  that,  with 
careful  attention,  the  wear  of  steel  balls 
is  from  3  to  3^  oz.  per  ton  of  ore  crushed ; 
but  this  w'ear  would,  of  course,  vary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  ore,  the  fine¬ 
ness  to  which  it  is  crushed,  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  the  mills.  The  attendant 
soon  learns  the  sound  of  the  mills  and 
feeds  them  as  required.  The  mills  are 
fitted  with  an  outer  woven-wire  screen 
(of  25  holes  to  the  lineal  inch  and  made 
of  26-gauge  wire)  ;  and,  when  loaded  with 
2,000  lb.  of  balls,  they  will  crush  just  un¬ 
der  40  tons  per  actual  24  working  hours. 
Apart  from  repairs,  which  are  seldom  nec¬ 
essary,  the  loss  of  time  on  the  mills  is 
about  15  min.  per  24  hours;  this  is  to 
allow  the  attendants  to  brush  the  outer 
screens  with  a  file-cloth  brush.  After, 
leaving  the  mills,  53%  of  the  ore  passes 
through  a  woven  screen  of  120  holes  to 
the  lineal  inch. 

From  the  mills  the  ore  falls  direct  to  a 
Krupp  spiral  conveyor  traveling  to  a  belt- 
and-bucket  elevator,  and  is  delivered  to 
the  fine-ore  bin.  From  this  bin  it  is  drawn 
by  a  small  spiral  into  a  double  push-con¬ 
veyor  which  carries  it  over  the  charging 
end  of  the  five  Merton  roasting  furnaces. 
A  continuous  stream  of  ore,  slightly  in 
excess  of  requirement,  passes  around  the 
furnaces.  Each  of  the  furnaces  is  given 
its  sufficient  supply,  and  the  surplus  cir¬ 
culates  again.  From  this  conveyor  each 
furnace  is  fed  by  a  small  spiral-screw 
feeder;  this  feeder  is  readily  adjustable. 
The  ore  is  gently  pushed  into  the  furnace 
on  a  level  with  the  top  floor,  and  every 
45  seconds  the  small  accumulated  heap  is 
gently  swept  away  by  the  revolution  of 


the  furnace  rabble;  this  type  of  feeder 
has  proved  very  satisfactory.  It  is  posi¬ 
tive  and  continuous;  high-grade  dust  can 
be  fed  without  perceptible  loss.  The  Mer¬ 
ton  furnace,  on  this  ore,  has  a  capacity 
of  about  22j4  tons  per  24  hours,  including 
all  stoppages,  and  consumes  one-tenth  of 
that  quantity  of  wood.  From  the  fur¬ 
naces,  the  ore  falls  direct  into  a  combined 
cooling-floor  and  push-conveyor.  The  hot 
air  from  this  floor  is  returned  to  the  fur¬ 
naces,  which  are  fitted  with  draft  gauges 
that  indicate  the  amount  of  air  passing 
through.  Each  furnace  is  also  fitted  with 
a  permanent  mercury-pyrometer.  The  ore 
passes  into  the  furnace  at  500°  and  dis¬ 
charges  at  1,150°  F. 

COST  OF  ONE  month’s  MILLING  ON  3,484 
TONS  TREATED. 


Breaking  and  Storage. 


Wages... .  $52.00 

Sundry  stores .  2.88 

Spare  machinery .  86.24 

Proportion  of  power .  191.36 

Total .  $332.48 

Per  ton .  0.10 


Milling. 


Wages .  $405.66 

Sundry  stores .  13.60 

Spare  machinery .  403.96 

Proportion  of  power .  1,333.48 


Total . $2,156.70 

Per  ton .  '  0.62 


Boasting. 

Wages .  $423.32 

Sundry  stores .  32.88 

Spare  machinery .  57.60 

Firewood .  1,111.84 

Water .  15.60 

Workshops .  38.40 

Proportion  of  power .  300.70 


Total . $1,980  34 

Per  ton . 0.57 

Qriniling  and  Classification. 

Wages .  $295.22 

Sundry  stores .  47.86 

Spare  machinery .  224.70 

Water .  263.64 

Workshops .  4.26 

Proportion  of  power .  765.44 


Total . 

Per  ton 


$1,601.12 

0.46 


Agitating  and  Cganiding. 


Wages .  $285.88 

Sundry  stores .  3.60 

Spare  machinery .  1.80 

Cyanide .  1,802.42 

Proportion  of  power .  109.34 


Total . 

Per  ton 


$2,203.04 

0.63 


Filter-pressing  and  Handling  Residue. 


Wages .  $816.40 

Sundry  stores .  83.72 

Spare  machinery .  50.64 

Air  compressor .  74.60 

Workshops..  . .  8.52 

Proportion  of  power .  273.40 


Total . 

Per  ton 


$1,307.28 

0.38 


Precipitation  and  Clean  up. 


Wages. . 
Sundry 
Timber. 
Total . 
Per 


stores 


ton 


$71.28 

219.30 

3.84 

$294.42 

0.08 


Supervision. 


Cash .  $192.00 

Wages .  372.00 

Assay  expenses .  144.26 


Total .  $708.26 

Per  ton .  0.23 


Total  milling  expenditure . .  .$10,583.64 

Per  ton .  3.07 


From  the  cooling  floor  the  roasted  prod¬ 
uct  is  elevated  by  a  Krupp  chain-and- 
bucket  elevator  and  passes  through  a 
mixer  to  six  5-ft.  grinding  pans.  After 
leaving  the  pans,  about  92%  of  the  pulp 
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passes  through  a  woven-wire  screen  of  120 
holes  to  the  lineal  inch.  About  40%  of 
the  gold  is  here  recovered  by  amalgama¬ 
tion,  at  a  cost  in  mercury  of  about  1-5  oz. 
per  ton.  From  the  pans  the  pulp  flows 
to  settlers,  where  the  thickened  pulp,  con¬ 
taining  about  40%  of  dry  ore,  is  drawn 
off  to  the  agitators ;  while  the  surplus 
water  overflows  quite  clear,  and,  elevated 
by  central  pumps,  passes  into  continuous 
circulation.  The  requisite  cyanide  is  add¬ 
ed  in  the  mechanical  agitators,  and  the 
whole  treated  for  15  to  18  hours.  The 
value  is  then  raised  and  the  slime  runs 
to  a  sump  and  is  passed  by  a  powerful 
three-throw  ram-pump  into  three  filter- 
presses  at  a  maximum  pressure  of  75  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  Another  duplicate  pump  then 
forces  the  spent  solution  through  the 
cakes,  at  a  pressure  of  from  80  to  90  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  for  40  min.,  and  the  material 
is  then  dried  and  dumped.  The  aurif- 
,  erous  solution,  after  passing  through  a 
clarifying  press,  runs  to  the  zinc  extrac- 


The  Tennessee  Copper  Company’s 
Blast-Furnace. 

In  this  Journal  of  June  22,  we  gave 
three  drawings  of  the  new  56-in.  by  270- 
in  blast-fumaces  of  the  Tennessee  Copper 
Company,  showing  a  longitudinal  eleva¬ 
tion,  a  horizontal  projection  from  the  top 
of  the  jackets,  and  a  cross-section  at  the 
tuyeres.  In  this  issue  we  show  a  trans¬ 
verse  elevation,  a  horizontal  projection  of 
the  furnace  top  and  a  cross-section  at  the 
feed-floor. 


Protection  of  Buildings  Against 
Lightning. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  the  recent  report 
of  the  British  Lightning  Committee,  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  that  the  nearest  prac¬ 
ticable  approach  to  absolute  protection  of 
a  building  against  lightning  would  be  a 
metallic  screen  descending  vertically  down 
its  salient  features.  It  is  important  that 
the  conductors  should  follow  as  straight 


Steam  and  Producer-Gas  Tests  of 
Coal. 

The  accompanying  table  is  reproduced 
from  the  preliminary  report  on  the  tests 
of  fuel  made  at  the  plant  established  at 
St.  Louis  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  It  shows  the  comparative  re¬ 
sults  of  burning  the  various  coals  under 
the  boiler  and  in  the  gas  producer,  and  is 
of  much  interest  and  value. 

Concerning  these  results,  Robert  Fer- 
nald,  who  was  in  charge,  says :  “It  is  to  be 
recollected  that  the  steam  generated  by 
the  boiler  was  used  in  a  simple  non-con¬ 
densing  engine  of  the  Corliss  type,  whose 
water  rate  was  26.3  lb.  of  steam  per  hour 
per  horsepower  developed ;  that  this  en¬ 
gine  was  belted  to  the  electric  generator, 
and  that  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  this 
combination  of  engine  and  generator  was 
81%.  With  these  figures  available,  it  will 
be  an  easy  matter  to  calculate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  of  coal  which  would  have 


Comparative  summary  of  the  leading  results  of  the  coal  tests  made  under  the  boiler  and  in  the  gas  producer. 


Name  of  sample. 

Duration  of  trial. 

Total  dry  coal  con¬ 
sumed  per  hour.a 

Dry  coal  burned 
per  square  foot  of 
grate  surface 
per  hour. 

Water 
evaporated 
from  and 
at  212°  F. 
per  pound 
of  dry  coal. 

B.  T.  U.  per  pound 
of  dry  coal  used. 

Electrical  horse¬ 
power  delivered 
to  switch  board. 

Total  dry  coal  per 
electrical  horse¬ 
power  per  hour.a 

Steam 

plant. 

Gas- 

pro^uc^r 

plant. 

Steam 

plant. 

Gas- 

producer 

plant 

Steam 

plant. 

Gas- 

producer 
plant,  b 

Steam 

plant. 

Steam 

plant. 

Gas- 

producer 

plant. 

Steam 

plant. 

Gas- 

producer 

plant. 

Steam 

plant. 

Gas- 

producer 

plant. 

Alabama  No.  2 . 

Hours. 

10.02 

Hours. 

43.00 

Pounds. 

874 

Pounds. 

328.7 

Pounds. 

21.54 

Pounds. 

7.78 

Pounds. 

8.55 

12,555 

13,365 

213.7 

200.6 

Pounds. 

4.08 

Pounds. 

1.64 

Colorado  No.l . 

9.97 

30.00 

722 

341.7 

17.80 

7.66 

7.21 

12,677 

12,245 

149.1 

200.2 

4.84 

1.71 

nilnol8No.8 . . 

10.13 

30.00 

861 

356.7 

21.23 

8.41 

8.04 

12,857 

13,041 

198.1 

199.6 

4.84 

cl.79 

Illinois  No.  4 . 

10.02 

30.00 

938 

348.5 

23.13 

7.96 

7.27 

12,459 

12,834 

19.5.4 

198.4 

4.80 

rl.;6 

Indiana  No.l . . . 

9.93 

29.67 

908 

384.3 

22.39 

9.08 

8.45 

13,877 

13,037 

220.0 

199.9 

4.18 

el.93 

10.13 

7.00 

832 

312.0 

20.51 

7.13 

8.02 

12,452 

12,953 

191.0 

201.0 

4.35 

cl.55 

Indian  Territory  No.  1 . 

9.75 

31.00 

778 

374.0 

19.17 

8.95 

8.64 

12,834 

13,455 

192.3 

204.0 

4.04 

1.83 

Kentucky  No.  3 . . 

10.07 

30.00 

882 

381.2 

21.75 

8.92 

8.27 

13,036 

13,226 

208.9 

200.5 

4.22 

el.91 

Minonri  No.  2 . 

9.98 

4.33 

1,<)14 

339.6 

25.00 

7.96 

7.08 

11,500 

11,882 

205.6 

198.6 

4.93 

cl. 71 

West  Virginia  Nc.  1 . 

9.98 

24.00 

768 

315.6 

18.94 

7.36 

8.95 

14,198 

14,396 

196.7 

200.4 

3.00 

1.57 

West  Virginia  No.  4 . 

10.00 

9.00 

770 

258.2 

18.98 

5.96 

9.65 

14,002 

14,202 

212.5 

199.7 

3.62 

1.29 

West  Virginia  No.  9. . 

10.00 

6.33 

721 

320il 

17.78 

7.60 

10.09 

14,616 

14,580 

208.2 

201.0 

3.46 

1.50 

West  Virginia  No.  12 . 

10.13 

30.00 

719 

300.5 

17.68 

6.92 

9.90 

15,170 

14,825 

203.6 

199.8 

3.53 

cl.50 

Wyoming  No.  2 . 

9.95 

30.00 

1,075 

416.5 

26.51 

9.50 

5.92 

10,897 

10,656 

182.0 

201.2 

5.90 

2.07 

aln  gas-producer  plant  this  includes  the  coal  consumed  in  the  producer  and  the  coal  equivalent  of  the  steam  used  in  operating  the  producer. 
A  Coal  actually  consumed  in  producer  only. 
e  Qas-ptoducer  hopper  leaked  during  these  tests. 


tor-boxes  and  the  precipitates  are  handled 
in  the  usual  way. 

The  power  plant  of  the  mill  consists  of 
four  Babcock  &  Wilcox  water-tube  boilers 
(with  a  certificated  working  pressure  of 
160  lb.  per  sq.  in),  and  of  one  tandem- 
compound  Robey  engine  of  250  h.p.  The 
mill  is  singularly  compact  without  being 
crowded,  and  is  capable  of  indefinite  ex¬ 
tension.  A  powerful  exhaust-fan  draws 
off  all  dust  to  an  ingenious  filter-house, 
where  it  is  recovered  and  returned  for 
treatment;  while,  in  the  wet  portion  of  the 
mill,  the  gently  inclined  cement  floors  con¬ 
duct  all  spilling  of  solutions  to  the  sump 
of  the  charging  pump. 


Crude  diatomaceous  earth  (kieselguhr, 
diatomite,  etc.)  consists  of  from  70%  to 
88%  silica,  with  6%  or  7%  of  combined 
water,  the  balance  being  mostly  organic 
matter,  with  ferric  oxide,  lime,  alumina, 
magnesia,  etc.,  in  small  and  varying  pro¬ 
portions. 


a  path  as  possible,  connection  of  all  me¬ 
tallic  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the 
ground  being  provided,  as  is  at  present 
customary  in  the  most  modem  installa¬ 
tions.  The  report  suggests,  however,  that 
the  usual  method  of  grounding  conductors 
by  means  of  large  plates  should  be  aban¬ 
doned  in  favor  of  a  ground  obtained 
through  a  perforated  steel  spike  driven 
into  moist  ground,  and  filled  with  granu¬ 
lated  charcoal  (not  coke).  This  sugges¬ 
tion  for  the  protection  of  buildings  would 
appear  to  be  especially  useful  in  the  case 
of  powder  magazines. 


An  ingenious  variety  of  re-inforced  con¬ 
crete,  chronicled  in  La  Revue  Metallur- 
gique,  contains  enclosed  steel  bracing, 
which  is  bent  back  and  forth  in  corruga¬ 
tions  with  alternating  wedge-shaped 
angles.  The  effect  is  to  lock  the  two 
parts  of  the  cement  together  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  set  of  keystone  dovetailing,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  should  be  highly  effective. 


been  required  to  produce  an  electrical 
horsepower,  provided  a  more  economical 
type  of  steam-engine  had  been  used,  or 
if  the  electrical  generator  had  been  direct¬ 
ly  connected  to  the  engine,  with  the  re¬ 
sulting  advantage  of  a  higher  mechanical 
efficiency.  If,  for  example,  the  steam 
generated  had  been  used  by  a  steam-en¬ 
gine  capable  of  generating  i  horsepower 
with  18  lb.  of  steam  per  hour,  and  if  the 
engine  and  generator  had  been  direct- 
connected,  giving  as  high  a  mechanical 
efficiency  as  90%,  then  the  total  dry  coal 
per  electrical  horsepower  per  hour  would 
have  been  reduced  from  4.3  lb.  to  very 
nearly  3  lb.  While  these  figures  are  fre¬ 
quently  and  easily  attained  by  steam-en¬ 
gines  operating  in  large  units,  it  will  be 
conceded  that,  in  plants  of  from  200  to  250 
h.p.,  they  are  but  seldom  reached.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  labor  re¬ 
quired  would  be  the  same  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  either  the  boiler  plant  or  the  gas- 
producer  plant  of  the  capacity  under  test. 
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In  either  plant  two  men  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient.” 

In  the  table,  Wyoming  No.  2  is  not 
anthracite,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
name,  but  a  bituminous  coal. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  pro¬ 
ducer-gas  tests  is  described  as  follows  by 
Mr.  Fernald : 

The  plant  installed  is  a  Taylor  pressure 
gas-producer,  furnished  by  R.  D.  Wood 
&  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  The  pro¬ 
ducer,  of  250-h.p.  capacity,  is  known  as  a 
No.  7  gas  producer.  It  is  ft.  external 
diameter  and  15  ft.  high,  and  is  connected 
through  an  economizer,  3  ft.  in  external 
diameter  and  16  ft.  high,  to  a  scrubber, 
whose  external  dimensions  ar^  8  ft.  in 
diameter  by  20  ft.  in  height.  The  scrub¬ 
ber  is  filled  with  gas-house  coke,  which 
is  constantly  flushed  with  water  during 
the  operation  of  the  plant.  From  the 
scrubber  the  gas  passes  to  the  tar  ex¬ 
tractor,  a  piece  of  apparatus  whose  de¬ 
tailed  construction  is  carefully  guarded 
by  the  manufacturers  of  the  producer,  but 
which  resembles  in  outward  appearance 
a  centrifugal  pump.  The  speed  of  rota¬ 
tion  of  this  device  is  of  vital  importance 
in  tar  extraction.  After  passing  through 
the  tar  extractor,  the  gas  goes  directly  to 
the  purifier,  an  iron  box  8  ft.  square  and 
3  ft.  3  in.  in  height.  This  box  is  filled 
with  oxidized  iron  filings  and  shavings 
that  remove  the  sulphur  from  the  gas, 
which  next  passes  to  the  holder,  a  re¬ 
ceiver  a  little  over  20  ft.  in  diameter  and 
13  ft.  high,  of  .4.000  cu.  ft.  capacity.  From 
the  holder  the  gas  is  conducted  through 
a  meter  of  i.ooo.ooo.ooo  cu.  ft.  capacity 
to  a  three-cylinder  vertical  Westinghouse 
gas-engine  with  cylinders  of  19-in.  di¬ 
ameter  and  22-in.  stroke,  rated  at  235 
brake  horsepower.  The  engine  is  in  turn 
belted  to  a  six-pole  175-kilowatt  West¬ 
inghouse  direct-current  generator.  The 
load  on  the  generator  is  controlled  by, 
and  the  energy  developed  dissipated 
through,  water  rheostats  especially  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose. 

The  tests  were  begun  on  the  basis  of  a 
total  of  50  hours  for  each  test.  The  plant 
was  operated  10  hours  a  day  and  then 
fires  were  banked  for  the  night,  the  rec¬ 
ords  being  continued  the  next  morning. 
This  permitted  one  test  a  week  only.  With 
the  small  screw  at  command,  it  seemed  to 
be  the  best  possible  arrangement  and  was 
continued  for  the  first  two  tests.  It  was 
then  thought  desirable  to  secure  double 
the  number  of  tests,  and  the  schedule  was 
arranged  to  conduct  two  tests  per  week, 
each  of  30  consecutive  hours,  allowing 
sufficient  time  between  tests  to  make  the 
necessary  change  of  fuel  and  to  enable 
the  fuel  bed  in  the  producer  to  be  brought 
to  a  proper  working  condition. 

As  it  was  desired  to  test  as  many  coals 
as  possible  before  the  close  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion,  the  highest  possible  economy  was 
made  a  secondary  consideration,  and  for 
a  part  of  the  time  the  plant  was  run  with 
a  leaky  hopper  and  other  unfortunate  con¬ 
ditions,  which  naturally  impaired  its  effi¬ 


ciency.  In  comparing  the  results,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  these 
preliminary  tests  the  object  has  been  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  using  these 
coals  in  a  producer,  and  not  to  show  how 
efficiently  they  could  be  burned.  Al¬ 
though  the  results  in  many  cases  have 
been  highly  satisfactory,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  in  a  second  series  of  tests  upon 
the  same  coals,  made  with  the  idea  of 
showing  the  greatest  economy,  the  amount 
of  coal  per  horsepower  per  hour  will,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  be  much  less. 

During  tests  No.  5  to  14,  inclusive, 
the  hopper  of  the  gas-producer  leaked, 
and  considerable  gas  was  wasted,  thus 
vitiating  to  a  small  but  undetermined  ex¬ 
tent  the  efficiency  results  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  shown  for  the  coals  tested  during 
that  period.  But  at  the  time  of  making 
these  tests  it  was  not  practicable  to  stop 
the  operations  of  the  plant  for  repairs; 
and  the  main  purpose  of  the  preliminary 
tests  being  to  determine  whether  the  coals 
were  suitable  for  producer-gas  purposes, 
it  was  decided  to  proceed,  in  spite  of  the 
leak  in  the  hopper,  and  to  repeat  later, 
under  more  favorable  conditions,  the  tests 
for  relative  efficiency. 

The  results  show  with  what  ease  gas 
may  be  produced  from  bituminous  coal 
and  lignites,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  indi¬ 
cate  the  satisfactory  economic  results  that 
may  be  expected  under  ordinary  work¬ 
ing  conditions. 


Iron  Production  in  Belgium. 

The  output  of  the  Belgian  blast-furnaces 
for  the  five  months  ending  May  31  is  re¬ 
ported  as  follows,  in  metric  tons : 


19f4  190.15.  Changes. 

Foundry  iron .  43.770  42  WW  D.  1.462 

Forge  Iron .  100.(»7  8.5,893  D.  14,864 

steel  pig .  398,150  424,577  I.  26,427 

Total .  .542,607  6.52,708  I.  10,101 


The  increase  was  wholly  in  steel  pig, 
which  includes  both  bessemer  and  basic 
iron.  Foundry  and  forge  irons  show  de¬ 
creases.  The  total  increase  was  hardly 
expected,  in  view  of  the  trouble  caused 
to  the  furnaces  by  the  coal  miners’  strike 
early  in  the  year. 


The  Marine  Review,  of  Cleveland,  says 
that  the  new  steamer  E.  H.  Gary,  of  the 
Pittsburg  Steamship  Company,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  lake  record  by  carrying 
10,629  gross  tons  of  ore  from  Ashland  to 
South  Chicago  and  thereby  breaking  all 
cargo  records  from  Lake  Superior.  The 
IVolvin’s  record  from  Duluth  to  Erie  was 
10,245  gross  tons.  The  Gary’s  record  on 
the  first  trip  from  Fscanaba  to  South  Chi¬ 
cago  was  12,003  gross  tons  as  compared 
with  the  former  record  made  by  the  Au¬ 
gustus  B.  Wolvin,  which  carried  11,082 
gross  tons  from  Escanaba  to  South  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  Gary  is  one  of  four  monster 
ships  to  come  out  this  season  for  th-i  Pitts¬ 
burg  Steamship  Company,  and  measures 
569  ft.  over  all,  and  56  ft.  beam. 


Iron  and  Steel  in  Canada. 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Associa¬ 
tion  has  for  some  years  collected  statistics 
of  iron  and  steel  manufacture  in  Canada 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  The  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  production  of  pig  iron  have 
been  published  heretofore;  those  for  steel 
ingots  and  finished  products  are  now 
given.  We  may  note  that  the  total  output 
of  pig  iron  was  270,942  tons  in  1904, 
against  265,418  tons  in  the  preceding 
year. 

The  total  production  of  steel  ingots  and 
castings  in  Canada  in  1904  was  148,784 
gross  tons,  against  181,514  tons  in  1903,  a 
decrease  of  32,730  tons.  Bessemer  and 
open-hearth  steel  ingots  and  castings  were 
made  in  each  year.  Almost  all  the  open- 
hearth  steel  reported  in  1903  and  1904  was 
made  by  the  basic  process.  The  direct 
steel  castings  made  in  1904  amounted  to 
6,505  tons.  Canada  has  not  made  crucible 
steel  prior  to  the  present  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  of  steel  ingots  and  cast¬ 
ings  in  Canada  from  1894  to  1904,  in  gross 
tons ;  also  the  production  of  all  kinds  of 
iron  and  steel  rolled  into  finished  forms, 
from  1895  to  1904: 


steel  Kolled 
Insets.  Products. 

1894  .  26,(i86  . 

1895  .  17.0tK)  66,492 

189<) .  16  000  7.5.(H3 

1897  .  18,400  77  021 

1898  .  .  91. .540  90.3(W 

1899  .  22.0(H)  110.642 

liXH) .  23,.577  100,690 

1901 .  26.084  112.(H)7 

1902....  .  18  >,037  161  485 

mi .  181, .51 4  129  516 

1904 .  148,784  180  038 


The  production  of  bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  steel  rails  in  1904  amounted  to 
36.216  gross  tons,  against  1,243  tons  in 
1903;  .structural  shapes,  447  tons,  against 
1.983  tons  in  1903;  cut  nails  made  by  roll¬ 
ing  mills  and  steel  works  having  cut-nail 
factories  connected  with  their  plants, 
99.000  kegs  of  100  lb.,  against  1 18.686  kegs 
in  1903;  plates  and  sheets,  3,102  tons, 
against  2.450  tons  in  1903;  all  other  fin¬ 
ished  rolled  products,  excluding  muck 
and  scrap  bars,  blooms,  billets,  sheet  bars 
and  other  unfinished  forms.  135.243  tons, 
against  118.541  tons  in  1903.  The  total 
quantity  of  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel 
rolled  into  finished  forms  in  Canada  in 
1904  amounted  to  180.038  tons,  against 
129.516  tons  in  1903.  Of  the  finished  iron 
and  steel  reported  for  1904,  about  126,850 
tons  were  steel  and  53.188  tons  were  iron. 

On  December  31,  1904,  there  were  18 
completed  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in 
Canada.  In  addition,  3  plants  were  being 
built  and  2  plants  were  projected.  Of  the 
completed  plants,  2  were  equipped  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  castings  only,  5  for 
the  manufacture  of  bessemer  or  open- 
hearth  steel  ingots  and  rolled  products, 
and  II  for  the  manufacture  of  rolled 
products  only.  Of  the  building  plants,  one 
was  being  equipped  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel  castings  by  a  special  process,  one 
for  the  manufacture  of  open-hearth  steel 
ingots  only,  and  one  for  the  manufacture 
of  merchant  bar  iron,  railway  spikes,  etc. 
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One  of  the  projected  plants  is  to  be 
equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  skelp  and 
bar  iron  and  the  other  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  wire  rods. 

Of  the  18  completed  rolling  mills  and 
steel  works  in  Canada  on  December  31, 
1904,  three  were  located  in  Nova  Scotia, 
5  in  Quebec,  9  in  Ontario  and  i  in  New 
Brunswick.  The  building  plants  are  in 
Nova  Scotia,  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  and 
the  projected  plants  are  in  Ontario. 

The  association  is  officially  advised  that 
the  production  of  iron  ore  in  Canada  in 
1904  amounted  to  312,286  gross  tons, 
against  235,977  tons  in  1903,  and  that  the 
production  of  coal  in  1904  amounted  to 
6.705,232  gross  tons,  against  6,824,999  tons 
in  1903.  The  figures  for  1904  are  subject 
to  revision,  but  are  substantially  correct. 

Ohio  Coal. 

We  are  indebted  to  Chief  Inspector  of 
Mines  George  Harrison,  for  advance 
sheets  from  his  report  for  the  year  1904, 
giving  the  production  of  coal  in  the  State 
of  Ohio.  The  total  output  for  the  year 
was  as  follows : 

. - 1903 - .  - 1904 - . 

Tons.  P.  C,  Tons.  P.  C. 

Pick  mined .  in.oi2,.m  40.7  8,0:i7.3fi0  32.7 

Machine  mined.  14.660.931  69.3  ]6,.54(>.4.65  67.3 

Total .  24..673,266  100.9  24,6«3,«15  lOO.O 

There  was  a  large  decrease  in  lump 
coal  shipped,  and  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  fine  coal,  due  to  the  system,  in 
practice  in  some  of  the  districts  of  the 
State,  of  blasting  coal  off  the  solid. 

There  is  a  marked  change  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  machine-mined  coal  to  the  total 
in  1904.  showing  a  continued  increase  in 
the  use  of  mining  machines.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  total  quantity  of  coal  mined 
was  only  0.4% ;  that  is,  there  was  prac¬ 
tically  no  change  in  the  total  output. 

The  total  number  of  mines  reported  in 
the  State  was  i,oi8,  of  which  959  were  in 
operation  during  the  year.  There  were 
loi  new  mines  opened,  while  57  suspended 
operations  and  37  were  reported  as 
abandoned.  The  increase  in  the  use  of 
mining  machinery  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  close  of  1904  there  were  243 
mines  which  used  machines,  and  the  total 
number  of  machines  employed  was  975; 
this  is  an  increase  of  55  mines  and  201 
machines  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
quantity  of  powder  consumed  in  mining 
was  284,714  kegs ;  an  increase  of  41,006 
kegs  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  report  gives  the  number  of  acci¬ 
dents  as  follows : 

Per 

No.  1.000 

Doaths .  118  2. .57 

Serious  In jurlet* .  316  6.90 

Slight  injuries .  lil  2.65 

Total  casualties .  685  12.12 

In  1903  the  number  of  deaths  was  124, 
or  2.99  per  1,000  employees;  of  injuries, 
436,  or  10.53  per  1,000.  The  year  1904 
showed  a  decrease  of  6  deaths,  and  an 
increase  of  i  only  in  the  number  of 

■casualties. 


The  total  number  of  men  employed  in 
Ohio  mines  in  1904  was  45,834,  of  whom 
13.346  were  classed  as  pick  miners;  2,297 
machine  operators;  17,432  drillers,  shoot¬ 
ers  and  loaders;  12,759  day  hands.  The 
average  number  of  days  worked  by  pick 
miners  was  159;  by  machine  miners,  169 
days. 

Fire-clay  was  produced  in  1904  in  18 
counties,  the  total  output  being  2,045,848 
tons,  an  increase  of  478,245  tons  over  1903. 
Iron  ore  was  mined  in  three  counties,  the 
total,  however,  being  only  20,652  tons. 
This  was  an  increase  of  7,657  tons  over 
the  previous  year. 

As  to  the  work  of  the  inspector’s  office, 
there  were  1,789  inspections  of  mines 
made,  and  230  sets  of  scales  tested.  The 
number  of  permanent  improvements  re¬ 
ported  in  mines  was  257,  and  there  were 
341  maps  filed  with  the  office. 

In  his  report  to  the  Governor,  Mr. 
Harrison  recommends  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  revise  the  present  mining 
laws  of  the  State.  At  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  present  laws  the  greater 
portion  of  coal  produced  was  mined  by 
pick,  while  at  the  present  time  67.3%  of 
it  is  mined  by  the  use  of  machinery, 
which  has  increased  the  number  of  fatal 
accidents  to  an  alarming  degree ;  while 
there  is  no  statute  governing  this  method 
of  coal  mining,  the  word  ‘electricity’  or 
‘mining  machine’  not  being  found  in 
the  mining  laws.  Special  mention  is 
also  made  of  the  dangers  of  mine  fires, 
which  are  coming  to  be  of  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  ;  also  of  the  connecting  of  large 
mining  properties,  which  is  a  coming 
source  of  danger  to  life  and  property. 

The  coal  trade  for  1904,  while  showing 
a  slight  increase  in  tonnage,  was  not  of 
marked  prosperity;  a  strike  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  car  shortage,  long  continued 
drought  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
and  other  trade  conditions  prevailing 
caused  serious  inactivity  in  the  industry. 
The  tonnage  increased  only  10,549  tons, 
while  the  miners  increased  4,438,  showing 
that  the  repeated  statement,  too  many 
mines  and  too  many  miners,  is  correctly 
borne  out.  The  average  yearly  tonnage 
per  man  in  1903  was  593;  in  1904,  it  was 
only  536  tons  of  coal. 

Asbestos  with  long  fiber  is  desirable  for 
the  manufacture  of  cloth,  board,  packing, 
etc. ;  but  is  unsuited  to  plaster  molding, 
for  the  casting  of  gold,  silver,  bronze  and 
the  like.  This  latter  requires  the  short- 
fiber  variety,  which  is  too  short  to  hind 
well  in  cloth. 

The  affiliation  of  the  national  engineer¬ 
ing  societies  (U.  S.)  includes  ;  (i)  The 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
founded  1852;  (2)  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers,  founded  1871 ;  (3) 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineers,  founded  1880;  (4)  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  founded 
1889. 


The  Electrification  of  Mexican  Mines. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WALSH. 

The  difficulty  of  transportation  and  the 
expense  of  obtaining  fuel  for  power  has 
been  a  serious  drawback  to  the  profitable 
development  of  mining  in  Mexico.  The 
inaccessible  nature  of  mountainous  regions 
30  miles  from  the  coast  makes  mining 
costly;  in  many  cases  where  ore  goes  to 
the  coast  or  fuel  returns  to  operate 
smelters,  they  must  be  transported  by 
mules  and  over  miles  of  rough  country. 
The  lack  of  railroads  and  adequate  fuel- 
supply  has  therefore  offered  problems 
that  have  only  recently  been  solved. 

The  harnessing  of  large  mountain 
streams  for  developing  electric  power  is  a 
movement  that  is  progressing  more  rapidly 
in  Mexico  than  almost  anywhere  else. 
When  English  and  American  engineers 
undertook  to  electrify  the  mule  tramways 
in  the  principal  cities  a  dozen  years  ago, 
little  thought  was  given  to  the  mining 
problem.  But  today  electric  railways  are 
being  constructed  over  many  mountainous 
routes  to  connect  the  mines  with  the  coast 
cities.  Long-distance  transmission  of  pow¬ 
er  to  operate  smelters  and  mines  has 
progressed  so  rapidly  that  mines  formerly 
worked  at  a  loss  have  suddenly  taken  on 
a  new  lease  of  life.  Companies  are  se¬ 
curing  concessions  from  the  Government 
to  develop  hydro-electric  plants  for  sell¬ 
ing  energy  to  the  mines  along  the  pro¬ 
posed  routes.  Many  of  the  mining  com¬ 
panies  construct  their  own  power  plants, 
using  the  electric  current  for  mine  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  operating  railways  which 
transport  the  ore  to  the  coast  when  it  is 
more  than  30  miles  away.  Fortunately, 
the  mining  regions  of  Mexico  are  trav¬ 
ersed  by  numerous  streams,  which  furnish 
power  enough  for  all  present  need.  Some 
of  these  streams  have  remarkably  high 
heads,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  utilized. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
electric  plants  recently  established  for 
mining  purposes,  supplies  Necaxa  and  El 
Oro.  The  transmission  line  running  be¬ 
tween  these  two  places  is  100  miles  in 
length ;  and  the  Necaxa  plant  will,  in 
time,  have  a  capacity  of  80,000  h.p.  The 
transmission  line  will  soon  extend  to  Mex¬ 
ico  City,  so  that  ore  and  refined  metals 
can  be  transported  thither  quickly  and 
cheaply.  It  is  estimated  that  the  mines 
in  the  vicinity  of  El  Oro  will  require 
upward  of  40,000  h.p.  within  a  year ; 
and  that  10,000  h.p.  in  addition  will  be 
needed  for  the  various  railway  lines  that 
radiate  from  this  mining  region.  When 
the  transmission  line  from  El  Oro  to 
Mexico  City  is  completed,  it  will  have  a 
total  length  of  125  miles. 

The  Rosa  Amarilla  copper  mines,  in 
the  western  part  of  Guadalajara,  for  years 
have  been  recognized  as  exceedingly  rich ; 
but  the  high  cost  of  transport  to  the  coast 
handicapped  the  owners.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  construct  large  power  plants  on 
two  small  rivers  near  the  mines,  and  to 
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utilize  the  electricity  thus  developed  both 
for  operating  the  mine  machinery  and 
also  for  an  electric  railway  to  the  Pacific 
port  of  Navidad.  An  American  company, 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  mines, 
has  applied  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  a  concession  to  build  the  plant  and 
railway.  The  important  character  of  the 
enterprise  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
the  total  outlay  for  the  40  miles  of  rail¬ 
way,  power  plant,  and  mine  equipment 
will  be  not  less  than  a  million  dollars. 

Another  concession  for  power  develop¬ 
ment  for  mining,  irrigation  and  railroad 
is  that  obtained  by  a  company  in  the 
State  of  Jalisco.  The  inland  mountain 
lake  of  Chapala  holds  sufficient  water  to 
irrigate  300,000  acres  of  fertile  soil  in 
the  valleys  below',  and  to  furnish  several 
hundred  thousand  horse-power  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes.  A  power  plant  is  to  be 
constructed  on  the  Santiago  river,  near  by ; 
and  transmission  lines  will  run  through 
the  richest  mining  regions  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Santiago  river  has  a  variable  fall  of 
20  to  30  ft.  per  mile,  and  the  utilization 
of  its  water  for  electric  transmission  is 
rapidly  being  appreciated  by  mining  com¬ 
panies.  The  famous  Perez  concession  for 
using  the  waters  of  this  river  has  recent¬ 
ly  come  into  the  hands  of  a  company 
that  is  constructing  a  power  plant  to  trans¬ 
mit  electricity  to  the  city  of  Aguascalientes, 
a  distance  of  no  miles.  It  is  proposed 
to  develop  30,000  h.p.  at  once.  This  will 
be  sold  to  mining  and  irrigation  companies 
along  the  route,  and  also  to  street-railway 
companies  in  the  terminal  city. 

At  Velardena,  in  Durango,  extensive 
hydro-electric  improvements  are  being 
made  by  American  engineers  to  operate 
new  smelters  and  to  drive  mining  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  mountain  streams  furnish 
an  abundance  of  power,  and  the  company 
w'ill  gradually  extend  operations  as  the 
new  energy  removes  formidable  obsta¬ 
cles  heretofore  facing  it.  A  large  plant 
is  being  constructed  on  the  Aros  river, 
near  the  new  town  of  Dedrick,  by  W.  C. 
Greene,  of  New  York.  This  plant  is  to 
operate  an  electric  railroad  150  miles 
long,  and  will  supply  power  to  the  mines 
along  the  route.  Some  30,000  h.p.  will 
be  developed  on  the  river  and  transmitted 
as  needed. 

The  mining  region  in  the  vicinity  of 
Parral,  Chihuahua,  has  quite  recently  re¬ 
ceived  increased  attention  and  a  number 
of  American  companies  have  taken  up 
claims.  Heretofore  the  mines  have  been 
operated  chiefly  by  gasoline  engines,  but 
electric  equipment  has  come  to  simplify 
and  cheapen  the  process.  Plans  are  now 
being  executed  for  concentrating  a  large 
power  plant  at  the  site  of  the  San  Lorenzo 
falls,  just  above  Parral.  This  will  furnish 
power  to  the  mines  and  other  industries. 
The  importance  of  the  development  can 
be  gathered  from  the  statement  that 
$400,000  was  paid  for  the  water  rights. 
•Another  important  mining  region  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  that  W’ill  undergo  a  transformation 


through  the  introduction  of  cheap  power, 
is  that  around  San  Francisco  Conchos,  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  invest  upward  of  $1,000,000  in 
constructing  a  dam  across  the  Conchos 
river,  four  miles  above  the  village,  and 
to  instal  a  large  hydro-electric  plant  there. 
This  energy  will  be  used  for  mining  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  vicinity,  and  later  for  oper¬ 
ating  a  railway  to  Parral  and  the  coast. 
There  appears  to  be  an  abundance  of  pay¬ 
ing  ore  in  the  mountains ;  but  the  cost 
of  mining  and  shipping  has  heretofore 
interfered  with  development.  The  enter¬ 
prise  is  in  the  hands  of  Mexican  capital¬ 
ists;  but  American  electrical  and  mining 
engineers  are  preparing  to  execute  the 
plans. 

The  Avino  mine,  at  Avino,  in  Durango, 
is  also  enjoying  improvement;  a  300-h.p. 
electric  plant  is  being  installed  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  step  toward  the  revolutionizing 
of  the  whole  mining  region.  In  the  same 
State  of  Durango  plans  have  been  drawn 
for  establishing  a  large  generating  plant 
on  the  Quebrada  river;  this  will  transmit 
energy  to  near-by  mines  and  towns,  and 
will  operate  local  tramways.  Similarly, 
the  granting  of  a  concession  to  harness 
the  water  of  the  Vado  river,  in  the  State 
of  Mexico,  will  result  in  the  equipment 
of  a  new  mining  region.  At  the  Piedras 
Negras  falls  of  the  Covianas  river,  16 
miles  from  Zapotlan,  another  generating 
station  is  under  construction.  The  Guana¬ 
juato  Power  &  Electric  Company,  with  a 
plant  at  Zamora,  State  of  Michoacan,  is 
extending  its  transmission  line  to  furnish 
power  to  numerous  mines  and  industrial 
concerns. 

In  the  electrification  of  the  Mexican 
mines,  the  construction  companies  have  in 
most  cases  tried  to  combine  transporta¬ 
tion,  lighting  and  mine  operation  in  one 
enterprise.  In  a  few  instances  the  group¬ 
ing  of  mines  in  one  locality  has  justified 
the  investment  of  large  capital  in  hydro¬ 
electric  enterprises  independently  of  other 
uses ;  but  in  some  districts  the  transmis¬ 
sion  lines  have  their  terminals  in  distant 
cities  where  electricity  can  be  sold,  in 
bulk,  for  industrial  and  lighting  purposes. 
The  use  of  the  electric  current  by  mines 
all  along  the  respective  routes  has  fol¬ 
lowed  naturally;  and,  in  time,  electric 
transportation  lines  must  be  built.  Suc¬ 
cess  is  first  assured  through  the  sale  of 
electricity  to  towns  and  cities,  and  the 
mining  companies  are  considered  as  im¬ 
portant  factors  to  be  developed  in  the 
future.  The  effect  of  this  policy  upon 
mining  interests  in  Mexico  has  already 
been  demonstrated  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances.  Rich  mining  regions  that  w'ere 
formerly  neglected  have  gained  a  new 
value,  and  are  being  developed  with  great 
rapidity.  Mining  camps  are  springing  up 
all  along  the  transmission  lines,  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  pioneer  companies  have  had 
to  enlarge  their  electrical  plants  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  for  power  in  mining. 
The  present  current  is  not  sufficient. 


Lead  Smelting  in  the  Scotch  Hearth. 

BY  KENNETH  W.  M.  MIDDLETON. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Scotch 
hearth  in  its  improved  form  is  now  coming 
to  the  front  again  to  some  extent  in  lead¬ 
smelting,  it  may  prove  interesting  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  its  present  use  in  the 
North  of  England. 

Admitting  that,  where  preliminary 
roasting  is  necessary,  the  best  results  can 
be  obtained  with  the  water-jacketed  blast¬ 
furnace  (this  being  more  especially  the 
case  where  labor  is  an  expensive  item), 
we  have  still  as  an  alternative  the  method 
of  smelting  raw  in  the  Scotch  hearth.  At 
one  works  recently  visited  by  the  writer  all 
the  ore  was  smelted  raw;  at  another,  all 
the  ore  received  a  preliminary  roast,  and 
it  is  instructive  to  compare  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  two  cases.  The  following 
data  refer  to  a  fairly  ‘free-smelting’  galena 
assaying  nearly  80%  of  lead. 

When  smelting  raw’  ore  in  the  hearth, 
fully  7J/2  long  tons  can  be  treated 
in  24  hours,  the  amount  of  lead  pro¬ 
duced  direct  from  the  furnace  in  the  first 
fire  being  8,400  to  9.000  lb. ;  this  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  56  to  60%  of  lead,  the  remaining 
24  to  20%  going  into  the  fume  and  the 
slag. 

When  smelting  ore,  which  has  received 
a  preliminary  roast  of  two  hours,  12,000 
lb.  of  lead  is  produced  direct  from  the 
hearth,  this  being  equivalent  to  65%  of 
the  ore.  When  the  ore  is  roasted,  the 
output  of  the  hearth  is  practically  the 
same  for  all  ores  of  equal  richness ; 
but  when  smelting  raw’,  if  the  gal¬ 
ena  is  finely  divided,  the  output  may  fall 
much  below  that  given  herewith;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions  it  may  rise  to  12,000  lb.  in 
24  hours,  or  even  more. 

The  w’riter  had  an  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  a  parcel  of  galena  carrying  84%  of 
lead  (but  broken  down  very  fine)  smelted 
raw.  The  ore  was  kept  damp  and  the 
blast  fairly  low’;  but,  in  spite  of  that,  a 
quantity  of  the  ore  was  blow'n  into  the 
flue,  and  only  5,100  lb.  of  lead  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  hearth  in  24  hours. 

Galena  carrying  only  65%  of  lead  does 
not  give  nearly  as  satisfactory  results 
when  smelted  raw  in  the  hearth ;  barely 
six  tons  of  ore  can  be  smelted  in  24 
hours,  and  only  4,500  to  5,400  lb.  of 
lead  can  be  produced  directly.  This 
is  equivalent  to,  say,  43%  of  the  ore 
in  the  first  fire;  the  remaining  22%  goes 
into  the  slag  or  to  the  flue  as  fume.  More¬ 
over,  the  65%  ore  requires  1,500  lb.  of 
coal  in  24  hours,  while  the  80%  galena 
uses  only  1,000  pounds. 

Turning  now  for  a  moment  to  the  costs 
of  smelting  raw  and  of  smelting  after  a 
preliminary  roast,  we  find  that  (in  the 
case  of  the  two  works  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering)  the  results  are  all  in  favor  of 
smelting  raw,  so  far  as  a  galena  carrying 
nearly  80%  of  lead  is  concerned. 
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The  cost  of  smelting,  per  ton  of  lead 
produced,  is  given  herewith : 

ORE  SMELTED  RAW. 


Smelters’  wages .  $2.04 

“  coal  (2.50  lb.)  .  0.3H 

Total .  $2.42 


A  very  small  quantity  of  lime  Is  also  used  In 
tills  case  for  some  ores,  but  Its  cost  would  never 
amount  to  more  than  4c.  jier  ton  of  lead  pro- 
d  need. 

ORE  RECEIVING  A  PRELIMINARY  ROAST. 


Roasters’  wages .  $0.01 

“  coal  (42.1  lb.)  .  0  6.1 

Smelters’  wages .  l.OH 

“  coal  (75  lb.) .  0.11 

Peat  and  lime .  0.08 

Total .  $2..13 


It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  smelt¬ 
ers  at  the  works  where  the  ore  was  not 
roasted  receive  higher  pay.  In  the  eight- 
hour  shift  they  produce  about  ij4  tons  of 
lead;  and  as  there  are  two  of  them  to  a 
furnace,  they  make  $3.06  between  them,  or 
$1.53  each.  The  two  men  smelting  roasted 
ore  produce  about  two  tons  in  an  eight- 
hour  shift,  and  therefore  each  receives 
?i.o8  per  shift. 

Coming  now  to  fume-smelting  in  the 
hearth,  we  can  again  compare  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  in  smelting  raw  and  after 
roasting.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  also, 
tliat,  while  only  6%%  lead  goes  in  the 
fume  when  smelting  roasted  ores  in  the 
hearth,  a  considerably  larger  quan¬ 
tity  (probably  nearly  90%)  goes  when 
smelting  raw  ores.  When  fume  is  smelt¬ 
ed  raw,  it  is  best  dealt  with  when  con¬ 
taining  about  40%  of  moisture.  One  man 
attends  to  the  hearth  (instead  of  two  as 
when  smelting  ore),  and  in  24  hours  3,(XX) 
lb.  of  lead  is  produced,  the  amount  of  coal 
used  being  2,100  lb.  No  lime  is  required. 

When  smelting  roasted  fume,  two  men 
attend  to  the  hearth  and  the  output  is 
6.000  lb.  in  24  hours,  the  amount  of  coal 
used  being  1,800  lb.  In  this  latter  case 
fluorspar  happens  to  be  available  (prac¬ 
tically  free  of  cost),  and  a  little  of  it  is 
used  with  advantage  in  fume-smelting, 
as  well  as  a  small  quantity  of  lime. 

The  cost  of  fume-smelting  per  ton  of 
lead  produced  is  given  herewith: 

FITME  SMELTED  RAW. 

Smelters’  wages .  $2.88 

“  coal  (1,4(M»  lb.) .  2.13 

Total .  $.1.01 

FI’ME  RECEIVING  A  PRELIMINARY  RO.AST. 

Roasters’  wages .  $2.08 

“  c<>al  (1,4.K)  lb.)  .  2.18 

Smelters’  wages . ; .  2.04 

“  coal  ((MK)  lb.)  .  0.92 

Peat  and  lime .  0.08 

Total . $7.30 

In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  ore,  the  smelt¬ 
er  of  the  raw  fume  gets  better  pay ;  he  has 
$1.44  per  eight-hour  shift,  the  smelter  of 
the  roasted  ore  only  $1.02  per  eight-hour 
shift. 

Fume  takes  four  hours  to  roast,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  two  hours  taken  by  ore. 

From  these  facts  regarding  Scotch- 
hearth  smelting,  it  would  seem  that  with 
galena  carrying,  say,  over  70%  lead  (but 
more  especially  with  ore  up  to  80%  in  lead 
and,  in  addition,  fairly  free  from  impuri¬ 
ties  detrimental  to  ‘free’-smelting),  very 


satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  by 
smelting  raw.  Against  this,  however,  it 
must  be  said  that  at  the  works  where  the 
ore  is  roasted  attempts  at  smelting  raw 
have  been  made  several  times  without 
sufficient  success  to  justify  the  adoption  of 
this  method,  although  the  ores  smelted 
average  75%  lead  and  seem  quite  suitable 
for  the  purpose. 

Probably  this  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  method  of  running  the 
furnace  is  rather  different  when  raw  ore 
is  being  smelted  from  that  adopted  when 
dealing  with  roasted  ore.  Moreover,  at 
the  works  under  notice  the  furnaces  are  not 
of  the  most  modern  construction ;  and, 
as  the  old  custom  of  dropping  a  peat  in 
front  of  the  blast  every  time  the  fire  is 
made  up  still  survives,  it  is  necessary  to 
shut  off  the  blast  while  this  is  being  done 
and  the  fire  is  then  apt  to  get  rather  slack. 

The  gray  slag  produced  in  the  hearth 
is  smelted  in  a  small  blast-furnace, 
a  little  poor  fume,  and  sometimes  a  small 
quantity  of  fluorspar,  being  added  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  process.  Some  figures  regarding 
slag-smelting  may  be  of  interest.  The 
slag-smelters  produce  g,ooo  lb.  of  lead  in 
24  hours.  The  cost  of  slag-smelting  per 
ton  of  lead  produced  is  as  follows : 


Smelters’  wages .  $1.60 

Coke  (1,.100  lb.) .  3.42 

Peat .  0.06 

Total .  $.1.08 


Recent  analyses  of  Weardale  (Durham 
county)  lead  smelted  in  the  Scotch  hearth, 
and  slag  lead  smelted  in  the  blast-furnace, 
are  given  herewith : 


Fume  lead 

Silver  lead 

Slag  lead 

from 

from 

from 

hearth. 

hearth. 

Itlaat-fnrnace. 

Loatl . 

99.9.17 

99.9.17 

99.013 

Silver.... 

0.(K)35 

0.()2(K) 

0.0142 

(1  oz.  2  dwt. 

(6  oz.  10  dwt. 

(4  oz.  12  dwt. 

21  ftr.  i>er 

16  gr.  per 

18  gr.  per 

loiij;  ton.) 

long  ton.) 

long  ton.) 

Tin . 

nil 

nil 

nil 

.\ntiniony 

nil 

nil 

0.874 

Copper  .. 

nil 

nil 

0.024 

Iron . 

0.019 

0.019 

0.023 

Zinc . 

nil 

nil 

nil 

!H).979.1 

99.!H)60 

99.9482 

The  ordinary  form  of  the  Scotch  hearth 
is  probably  too  well  known  to  need  much 
description.  The  dimensions  which  have 
been  found  most  suitable  are  as  follows : 
Front  to  back,  21  in.;  width,  27  in.;  depth 
of  hearth,  8  to  12  in.  Formerly  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  front  to  back  was  24  in.,  but 
this  was  found  too  much  for  the  blast  and 
for  the  men. 

The  cast-iron  hearth  which  holds  the 
molten  lead  is  set  in  brick-work;  if  8  in. 
deep  and  capable  of  holding  about  ton 
of  lead,  it  is  quite  large  enough.  The 
workstone  or  inclined  plate  in  front  of  the 
hearth  is  cast  in  one  piece  with  it,  and 
has  a  raised  holder  on  either  side  at  the 
lower  edge,  and  a  gutter  to  convey  the 
overflowing  lead  to  the  melting-pot.  The 
latter  is  best  made  with  a  partition  and 
an  opening  at  the  bottom  through  which 
clean  lead  can  run,  so  that  it  can  be 
ladled  into  molds  without  the  necessity 
for  skimming  the  dross  off  the  surface. 


It  is  well  also  to  have  a  small  fireplace 
below  the  melting-pot. 

On  each  side  of  the  hearth,  and  resting 
on  it,  is  a  heavy  cast-iron  block,  9  in. 
thick,  15  in.  high,  27  to  28  in.  long.  To 
save  metal,  these  are  now  cast  hollow  and 
air  is  caused  to  pass  through  them.  On 
the  back  of  the  hearth  stands  another 
cast-iron  block  known  as  the  ‘pipestone,’ 
through  which  the  blast  comes  into  the 
furnace.  In  the  older  forms  of  pipestone 
the  blast  comes  in  through  a  simple 
round  or  oval  pipe,  a  common  size  being 
3  or  4  in.  wide  by  2j4  in.  high,  and  the 
pipestone  is  not  water-cooled.  With  this 
construction  the  hearth  will  not  run  satis¬ 
factorily  unless  the  pipestone  is  set  with 
the  greatest  care,  so  as  to  have  the  tuyere 
exactly  in  the  center,  and  as  there  is  no 
water-cooling  the  metal  quickly  burns 
away  when  fume  is  being  smelted.  More¬ 
over,  the  blast  is  apt  to  be  stopped  by 
slag  adhering  to  the  end  of  the  pipe.  As 
already  mentioned,  a  peat  is  dropped  in 
front  of  the  blast  every  time  the  fire  is 
made  up,  with  the  object  of  keeping  a  clear 
passage  open  for  the  blast.  This  old  cus¬ 
tom  has,  however,  several  serious  dis¬ 
advantages;  first,  it  prevents  the  blast  be¬ 
ing  kept  on  continuously;  and,  second,  it 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  the  hearth 
open  at  the  top  so  that  the  smelter-man 
can  go  in  by  the  side  of  it.  In  this  case 
the  ore  is  fed  from  the  side  by  the  smelter, 
who  works  under  the  large  hood  placed 
above  the  furnace  to  carry  away  the  fume. 
Even  when  he  is  engaged  in  shoveling 
back  the  fire  from  the  front  and  is  not 
underneath  the  hood,  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  some  fume  from  blowing  out ;  and 
there  is  much  more  liability  to  lead  poi¬ 
soning  than  when  the  hearth  is  closed 
at  the  top  by  the  chimney  and  the  smelter- 
men  work  from  the  front.  The  best  ar¬ 
rangement  is  to  have  the  hearth  entirely 
closed  in  by  the  chimney,  except  for  the 
opening  at  the  front,  and  to  have  a  small 
auxiliary  flue  above  the  workstone  leading 
direct  to  the  open  air  to  catch  any  fume 
that  may  blow  out  past  the  shutter  in  front 
of  the  hearth. 

In  an  improved  form  of  pipestone,  a 
pipe  connected  to  the  blast-main  fits  into 
the  semi-circular  opening  at  the  back  and 
is  driven  tight  against  a  ridge  in  the  flat 
side  of  the  opening.  Going  through  the 
pipestone.  the  arch  becomes  gradually  flat¬ 
ter,  and  the  blast  emerges  into  the  hearth 
about  2  in.  above  the  level  of  the  molten 
lead,  through  the  oblong  slit  12  in.  long 
by  I  in.  wide,  with  a  ledge  projecting  1V2 
in.  immediately  above  it.  The  back  and 
front  are  similar,  so  that  when  one  side 
gets  damaged  the  pipestone  can  be  turned 
back  to  front. 

Water  is  conveyed  in  a  25^-in.  iron  pipe 
to  the  pipestone,  and  after  passing  through 
it  is  led  away  from  the  other  end  to  a 
water  box.  which  stands  beside  the  hearth 
and  into  which  the  red-hot  lumps  of  slag 
are  thrown  to  safeguard  the  smelters  from 
the  noxious  fumes. 
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On  the  top  of  the  pipestone  rests  an 
upper  backstone,  also  of  cast  iron ;  it  ex¬ 
tends  somewhat  higher  than  the  blocks  at 
the  sides.  All  this  metal  above  the  level 
of  the  lead  is  necessary  because  the  par¬ 
tially  fused  lumps  which  stick  to  it  have 
to  be  knocked  off  with  a  long  bar,  so  that 
if  fire-bricks  were  used  in  place  of  cast 
iron  they  would  soon  be  broken  up  and 
destroyed. 

With  a  covered-in  hearth,  when  the  ore 
i.;  charged  from  the  front,  the  following 
is  the  method  adopted  in  smelting  raw 
ore :  The  charge  floats  in  the  molten 
lead  in  the  hearth,  and  at  short  intervals 
the  two  smelters  running  the  furnace  ease 
it  up  with  long  bars,  which  they  insert 
underneath  in  the  lead.  Any  pieces  of 
slag  adhering  to  the  sides  and  pipestone 
are  broken  off.  After  easing  up  the  fire, 
the  lumps  of  partially  reduced  ore,  mixed 
with  cinders  and  slag,  are  shoveled  on  to 
the  back  of  the  fire;  the  slag  is  drawn 
out  on  to  the  workstone  (any  pieces  of  ore 
adhering  to  it  are  broken  off  and  returned 
to  the  hearth),  and  it  is  then  quenched  in 
a  water-box  placed  alongside  the  work- 
stone.  One  or  two  shovelfuls  of  coal, 
broken  fairly  small  and  generally  kept 
damp,  are  throw'ii  on  the  fire,  together  with 
the  necessary  amount  of  ore,  which  is  also 
kept  damp  if  in  a  fine  state  of  division. 
It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  two  smelters 
to  ladle  out  the  lead  from  the  melting- 
pot  into  the  molds.  In  smelting  ore  a 
fairly  strong,  steady  blast  is  required,  and 
it  is  made  to  blow  right  through  so  as  to 
keep  the  front  of  the  fire  bright.  A  little 
lime  is  thrown  on  the  front  of  the  fire 
when  the  slag  gets  too  greasy. 

When  smelting  raw  fume  one  man  at¬ 
tends  to  the  furnace.  It  does  not  have  to 
be  made  up  nearly  as  frequently,  the  work 
being  easier  for  one  man  than  smelting 
ore  is  for  two.  The  unreduced  clinkers 
and  slag  are  dealt  with  exactly  as  in 
smelting  ore ;  and  coal  is  also,  in  this  case, 
thrown  on  the  back  of  the  fire,  but  the 
blast  does  not  blow  right  through  to  the 
front.  On  the  contrary,  the  front  of  the 
fire  is  kept  tamped  up  with  fume,  which 
should  be  of  the  coherency  of  a  thick  mud. 
The  blast  is  not  so  strong  as  that  neces¬ 
sary  for  ore.  The  idea  is  partially  to 
bake  the  fume  before  submitting  it  to  the 
hottest  part  of  the  furnace,  or  to  the  part 
where  the  blast  is  most  strongly  felt.  It  is 
only  when  smelting  fume  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  pipestone  water-cooled. 

To  start  a  furnace  takes  from  two  to 
three  hours.  The  hearth  is  left  full  of 
lead,  and  this  has  to  be  melted  before  the 
hearth  is  in  normal  working  order.  Draw¬ 
ing  the  fire  takes  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour ;  the  clinkers  are  taken  oflF  and 
kept  for  starting  the  next  run,  and  the 
sides  and  back  of  the  hearth  are  cleaned 
down. 


Platinum  in  jewelry  is  alloyed  with  sil¬ 
ver,  w’hich  makes  the  metal  even  more 
ductile  than  when  pure. 


Bullfrog,  Nevada. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE, 

This  district  is  in  Nye  county,  Nevada, 
about  80  miles  by  stage  or  automobile 
southeast  of  Goldfield.  The  Bullfrog  dis¬ 
trict  takes  in  the  towns  of  Rhyolite,  Bull¬ 
frog,  Beatty,  and  Gold  Center.  The  first  two 
are  practically  together,  and  are  close  to 
the  best-developed  mining  properties ;  the 
other  two  are  on  the  Amargosa  river,  an 
underflow  stream  that  heads  in  the  Stone¬ 
wall  mountains,  30  miles  north,  and  loses 
itself  in  Death  valley,  40  miles  south. 
Standing  on  an  eminence  near  Rhyolite, 
and  looking  south,  one  observes  a  vast 
stretch  of  ashen-hued  waste,  skirting  Fu- 
marole  range  on  the  east ;  this  is  the 
Amargosa  desert.  The  drainage  of  the 
district  is  toward  this  desert,  especially 


the  talcose-quartz  ore  runs  from  $25  to 
$50  per  ton.  The  values  are  in  the  ratio 
of  two-thirds  gold  to  one-third  silver. 
The  gold  is  in  free  particles,  and  the  sil¬ 
ver  is  usually  a  ruby,  with  some  chloride. 
The  crosscutting  noted  above  represents 
the  width  of  the  lode.  The  lode  lies  be¬ 
tween  a  porphyry  hanging  wall  and  an 
andesite  foot-wall.  Some  of  the  ore, 
when  sacked  and  shipped,  ran  $500  per 
ton.  A  stamp-mill  is  to  be  erected  at 
Beatty,  where  there  is  a  water  supply. 

The  Denver-Bullfrog  Mines  Company, 
of  which  O.  B.  Kemp  is  manager,  has  a 
group  of  claims  on  Bonanza  mountain, 
which  covers  the  strike  of  a  vein  that  cuts 
through  the  rhyolite.  The  vein  averages 
5  ft.  in  width,  the  gangue  being  a  fine- 
textured  quartz,  carrying  free  gold,  with 
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wdien  there  is  a  ‘cloud-burst.’  The  coun¬ 
try  is  rhyolite  and  andesite,  with  bodies 
of  porphyry  and  limestone,  the  formation 
being  well  exposed  everywhere.  An  asset 
of  the  country  is  the  existence  of  springs 
in  numerous  places,  the  water  from  which 
is  being  piped  to  the  towms  of  Rhyolite 
and  Bullfrog.  Beatty  and  Gold  Center 
obtain  their  water-supply  from  the  under¬ 
flow  of  the  .4margosa.  The  four  towns 
have  about  3,000  people,  and  the  whole 
country  is  covered  by  mineral  locations 
within  a  radius  of  10  miles.  The  altitude 
of  this  district  is  about  3,000  ft.  above 
sea-level. 

The  mining  property  here  that  attracts 
most  attention  is  the  Montgomery- Sho¬ 
shone,  belonging  to  a  working  company  of 
that  name,  of  which  E.  A.  Montgomery 
is  manager,  and  M.  Hovick  superintend¬ 
ent.  It  is  situated  upon  an  andesite  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  town  of  Rhyo¬ 
lite.  There  is  a  talcose  vein  striking 
northeast-southwest,  and  a  talc-quartz 
vein  running  north-south.  The  two  veins 
come  together  and  thence  lie  side  by  side. 
In  opening  these  orebodies  a  crosscut 
was  driven  through  60  ft.  of  talcose  ore, 
thence  through  50  ft.  of  talc-quartz.  The 
talcose  ore  has  shown  gold  and  silver 
values  running  from  $200  to  $500  per  ton ; 


COUNTY,  NEVADA. 

some  hematite.  The  vein  is  being  opened 
by  three  adit  levels,  130,  200  and  300  ft. 
below  apex  of  vein.  Two  of  these  are 
in  ore  running  12  to  18  in.  wdde,  the  val¬ 
ues  reaching  $300  to  $600  per  ton.  Mr. 
Kemp  thinks  the  ore  will  require  amalga¬ 
mation,  concentration  and  cyanidation. 

The  National  Bank  Mining  Company 
has  valuable .  claims  on  Ladd  mountain. 
A  mineralized  ledge,  200  ft.  wide,  between 
porphyry  and  rhyolite,  has  a  quartz-por- 
phyry  gangue,  within  which  are  rich 
lenses  and  shoots  running  $150  to  $300 
per  ton.  A  gasoline  hoist  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  and  a  shaft  will  be  sunk  200  ft. 
The  expectation  is  to  erect  a  mill.  The 
property  belongs  to  the  Patrick  brothers, 
Walter  Smith  and  Solomon  Camp,  the 
last  named  being  in  charge. 

The  Montgomery  Mountain  Mining 
Company  has  property  adjoining  the  Sho¬ 
shone,  covering  the  same  vein,  which  is 
being  opened  by  crosscuts  and  shafts. 
The  parties  interested  are  D.  H.  Peery, 
McCormick  &  Company,  McBeth,  Camp 
and  others.  In  the  same  locality  are 
the  Bullfrog  Mining  Company,  Scorpion 
Mining  Company,  Gold  Bar,  Bullfrog  Gold 
Mountain,  North  Star  and  others  which 
are  developing.  The  original  Bullfrog 
mire,  three  miles  west  of  Rhyolite,  is  m 
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charge  of  Geo.  W.  Peirce,  of  Colorado. 
White  quartz  and  calcite  fill  the  vein  here, 
having  with  it  an  opaline  quartz.  The 
values  are  in  free  gold,  native  silver  and 
tetrahedrite.  The  Gold  Bar  is  being  well 
opened  and  shows  free  gold  in  a  quartz 
porphyry.  It  belongs  to  Washerman,  J. 
P.  Loftus,  Judge  Jackson  and  C.  E.  Whit- 
temore,  who  keep  a  force  of  14  men  at 
work. 

The  greater  part  of  the  freight  comes 
to  Bullfrog  from  Las  Vegas,  which  is  on 
the  Salt  Lake  &  San  Pedro  Railroad,  125 
miles  southeast  from  Beatty  and  Rhyolite. 
There  are  springs  and  watering  places 
well  distributed  along  this  route,  which  is 
over  a  level,  but  rather  sandy,  stretch  of 
country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  stage  ac¬ 
commodations  will  improve;  an  automo¬ 
bile  road  is  being  built  over  the  route. 
The  prospect  of  a  railroad  from  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  to  Bullfrog  district  seems  good.  The 
borax  industry  in  Death  valley  is  pulling 


Source  of  Volcanic  Water.* 

BY  ROBERT  T.  HILL. 

In  America,  interest  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  earth’s  interior  has  been  principally 
kept  alive  by  a  practical,  rather  than  the 
merely  theoretical,  line  of  research.  Min¬ 
ing  methods  have  advanced  beyond  the 
old  axiom  of  ‘follow  the  ore,’  to  the  sci¬ 
entific  stage  where  the  modern  miner  em¬ 
ploys  geologists  to  explain  and  ‘hunt  the 
ore’  by  studying  laws  of  origin  and  oc¬ 
currence  of  mineral  deposits.  The  wide¬ 
spread  scientific  study  of  the  origin  of 
ore  deposits  has  resulted  in  views  con¬ 
cerning  the  earth’s  interior  far  in  advance 
of  those  maintained  by  the  purely  aca¬ 
demic  geologist.  Men  like  Kemp,  Lind- 
gren.  Weed,  familiar  with  deep  mines  as 
well  as  theoretical  geology,  whose  re¬ 
searches  the  writer  could  largely  supple¬ 
ment  by  his  personal  observations  of  the 
great  mines,  realized  the  intimate  relation 


liquids  and  gases  possess  a  viscosity  and 
incompressibility  such  as  to  permit  them 
to  be  regarded  as  solid  bodies.  This 
great  interior,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
Arrhenius’  theories,  with  its  celestial  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  which  its  author  considers 
as  gaseous,  is  explained  as  being  “some¬ 
thing  wholly  different  from  what  we  or¬ 
dinarily  understand  as  gases.” 

By  experiment  and  deduction,  we  know  • 
that  all  the  rocks  of  the  earth’s  crust  can 
be  melted  into  liquids  and  at  still  higher 
temperatures  converted  into  gases.  It  is 
also  known  that  hot  gases  can  cool  into 
molten  liquids,  which  in  turn  change  into 
solids  on  further  cooling.  It  is  not  illogi¬ 
cal  to  suppose  that  these  processes  are 
repeated,  and  that  from  a  greater  and 
more  primitive  gaseous  protomagma,  as 
postulated  by  Arrhenius,  all  the  material 
of  the  earth’s  crust,  which  is  all  secondary 
matter,  with  its  variety  of  forms  and  con¬ 
ditions,  have  been  evolved. 


hard  for  such  a  line,  as  it  would  place  its 
borax  beds  within  closer  railway  com- 
muii'cation. 

Copper  with  short  fracture  and  poor 
fiber  is  said  to  have  ‘dry  pitch,’  and  is 
brittle  on  rolling  into  plates. 


The  Japanese  steel  plant  at  Wakamatsu, 
owned  by  that  Government,  produced  over 
30,000  tons  of  steel  rails  during  the  last 
year.  Wakamatsu  is  a  considerable  city 
in  the  center  of  the  largest  island,  Hondo, 
about  T40  miles  north  of  Tokio,  and  is  in 
the  center  of  a  coal  district. 


The  ready  antidote  for  cyanide  poison¬ 
ing  cannot  be  too  common.  First, 
grams  ferrous  sulphate  (green  vitriol) 
dis.solved  in  30  c.c.  of  water;  second, 
grams  of  sodium  hydroxide  (caustic 
soda),  dissolved  in  30  c.c.  of  water; 
third,  2  grams  of  magnesia.  The  first 
(ferrous  sulphate)  should  be  dissolved  in 
freshly  boiled  water  and  kept  in  a  bottle 
(filling  it  completely  to  prevent  oxida¬ 
tion)  and  sealed  with  a  paraffined  cork. 
The  caustic  soda  should  also  be  kept  in  a 
bottle  with  a  paraffined  cork.  This  will 
allow  of  instant  use  without  danger  of 
corks  sticking,  as  happens  with  glass  stop¬ 
pers.  The  three  are  to  be  mixed  before 
taking.  Follow  with  water,  and  use  an 
emetic  or  a  stomach  pump. 


BE.\TTY,  NEV^ADA,  ON  THE  AMARGOSA  RIl’ER. 

of  metallic  orebodies  to  the  great  interior 
processes  of  the  earth. 

In  a  volume  published  by  the  Institute 
a  few  years  ago,  Vogt'  quoted  some  para¬ 
graphs  from  the  writings  of  Professor 
Arrhenius,  the  eminent  Swedish  physicist, 
who  presented  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  an  intelligible  hypothesis  of  the 
conditions  of  the  earth’s  interior  and  its 
contributions  to  the  crust,  which  alike 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  physicists  and  explained  (far  bet¬ 
ter,  at  least,  than  the  heretofore  super¬ 
ficial  theories  of  geologists)  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  vulcanism. 

Professor  Arrhenius’  conclusion,  thus 
cited,  was  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is 
solid  to  a  depth  of  about  40  kilometers, 
where  there  is  a  temperature  of  about 
1,200°  C.  and  a  pressure  of  about  10,840 
atmospheres — that  is  to  say,  at  this  depth 
begins  a  liquid  molten  condition.  Beyond 
that,  300  kilometers,  the  temperature 
must,  without  doubt,  exceed  the  critical 
temperature  of  all  known  substances,  and 
at  this  point  the  liquid  magma  passes 
gradually  to  a  gaseous  magma  subject  to 
extremely  high  pressure.  The  viscosity 
and  lack  of  compressibility  may  be  greater 
than  those  of  the  liquid  magma.  These 

•Abstract  from  ‘Pel^  and  the  Evolution  of 
the  Windward  Archipelago.’  by  Robert  T. 
Hill.  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
America,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  243-288. 

*  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVIII. 


Granting  that  matter  in  the  earth’s  in¬ 
terior  does  exist  in  a  gaseous  or  potenti¬ 
ally  gaseous  condition,  and  remembering 
that  these  gases  are  composed  of  all 
known  elements  of  the  earth’s  substances, 
the  mind  can  also  conceive  that  on  escap¬ 
ing  to  the  cooler  surface  these  gases,  as 
they  approach  the  outer  crust  and  atmo¬ 
sphere,  will  be  gradually  and  successively 
converted  into  all  known  primary  forms 
of  minerals,  water  and  gases  as  they  ex¬ 
ist  on  the  crust  today,  first  condensing 
into  liquids  and  then  into  solids,  produ¬ 
cing  exactly  the  conditions  seen  in  the 
workings  of  a  volcano,  which,  as  deeply  as 
we  can  see  into  it  or  its  roots  as  exposed 
by  erosion,  is  merely  the  cooling  super¬ 
ficial  crustal  terminus  or  conduit  of  a 
cooling  gas  column  leading  from  the 
greater  invisible  depths  to  the  surface. 

This  gaseous  theory  of  Arrhenius,  so 
revolutionary  to  previous  conceptions  of 
the  earth’s  interior,  and  which  hitherto 
has  been  recognized  in  America  only  by 
the  students  of  mining  geology,  has  lately 
received  the  approval  of  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie.  This  recognized  leader  of  geo¬ 
logical  thought,  in  the  newest  edition  of 
his  ‘Text-book  of  Geology,’  1903,  received 
while  the  present  paper  is  being  written, 
generously  states  that :  “For  some  of  the 
latest  views  regarding  the  nature  and 
origin  of  volcanic  action  we  are  indebted 
to  Professor  Arrhenius,  of  Stockholm, 
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whose  observations  on  the  probable  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  earth’s  interior  have  been 
already  cited,  and  who,  bringing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  modern  physical  and  chemical 
research  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject, 
confirms  what  has  been  the  growing  be¬ 
lief  on  the  part  of  geologists  in  regard  to 
this  part  of  their  science.  .  .  .  The 
aspect  thus  presented  of  the  probable  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  interior  of  our  planet  ap¬ 
pears  to  accord  well  with  the  geological 
requirements.  Not  only  does  it  furnish 
an  explanation  of  the  characteristics  of 
earthquake  movements,  but,  as  Professor 
Arrhenius  cogently  shows,  it  helps  us  to 
understand  some  of  the  more  difficult 
problems  of  volcanic  action.” 

Thus  Arrhenius  gives  science  the  first 
tangible  hypothesis  with  which  to  combat 
the  assertion  of  the  crustalists  that  the 
heat  and  materials  of  vulcanism  are  gen¬ 
erated  within  the  subcutaneous  layers  of 
the  earth  by  crustal  load  and  movements. 
We  can  now  see  that  within  the  earth’s 
centrum  is  contained  matter  so  intensely 
hot  that  its  temperature  may  be  classed 
as  celestial.  This  matter  contains  all  the 
elements  of  the  crust  metals,  gases  and 
rocks ;  possesses  the  potentiality  to  escape 
from  the  interior  through  the  crust  to  the 
surface,  and  the  power  to  assume  an  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  forms,  combinations  and 
conditions  as  it  approaches  and  reaches 
the  surface. 

While  Arrhenius’  theory  has  given  us 
a  more  reasonable  working  hypothesis 
than  any  hitherto  possessed  concerning 
the  interior,  the  source  of  water  of  vul¬ 
canism  still  remained  the  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion.  The  crustalist  views  largely  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  belief  that  the  water  of 
volcanoes  is  superficial  and  admitted  to 
the  magma  from  above,  thereby  creating 
the  steam  of  expansion  and  explosion. 

Thoughtful  investigators  have  also  late¬ 
ly  been  finding  many  reasons  for  disbe¬ 
lieving  that  the  inletting  waters  of  the 
oceans  have  been  the  exciting  cause  of 
vulcanism,  and  have  boldly  suggested  that 
the  water  of  volcanoes,  instead  of  being 
contributed  by  the  oceans,  is  derived  from 
the  gases  of  the  earth’s  interior.  They 
have  even  inquired  if  the  oceans — the 
great  aqueous  envelope  of  the  globe — 
have  not  been  made  by  contributions  from 
the  condensation  of  volcanic  gases  from 
its  great  cooling,  shrinking  interior  pro¬ 
tomagma. 

.-Xn  objection  long  since  pointed  out  by 
Geikie  to  “the  constant  influx  of  water 
from  the  surface  is  the  difficulty  of  con¬ 
ceiving  that  water  should  descend  at  all 
against  the  expansive  force  within.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  deep  mines,  however,  rather 
goes  to  show  that  the  permeation  of  water 
through  pores  of  rocks  gets  feeble  as  we 
descend.” 

Still  another  argument  against  the  water 
of  vulcanism  being  derived  from  the  sur¬ 
face  has  been  the  fact  that  the  volcanic 
rocks  w'ere  largely  composed  of  water¬ 
making  gases,  which  entered  into  com¬ 


bination  far  below  the  surface  and  under 
conditions  of  temperature  where  surface 
water  could  not  exist. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  crystals  of 
deep-seated  igneous  rocks  contain  gas  and 
liquid-filled  cavities,  due  to  the  presence 
of  gas  or  steam  in  the  crystal  at  the  time 
of  consolidation.  The  usual  gas  is  hydro¬ 
gen,  with  traces  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
dioxide.  Sometimes  it  is  entirely  carbon 
dioxide  or  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons; 
the  liquid  cavities  are  usually  filled  with 
water  in  which  carbon  dioxide  may  be 
present.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  liquid 
inclusions  are  to  be  referred  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  the  mineral  crystallized 
out  of  the  original  magma. 

The  fact  that  granite,  a  deep-seated 
magma,  w'hen  heated  to  1,000®  C.,  was 
found  by  Gautier  to  give  off  more  than  20 
times  its  own  volume  of  gases  and  89 
times  its  volume  of  steam  as  vapor,  shows 
that  under  the  conditions  of  original  sol¬ 
idification  these  gases  were  present  in  the 
deep-seated  interior. 

Professor  Kemp  quotes  him  as  follows; 
“If  we  give  due  weight  to  the  expansive 
power  which  these  rock  gases  must  de¬ 
velop  whenever  the  pressure  upon  the 
heated  rock  in  the  interior  of  the  earth 
permits,  we  see  that  the  old  theory  of  the 
production  of  volcanic  outbreaks  by  the 
introduction  of  water  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary.  By  a  still  stronger  ignition  the 
volume  of  the  emitted  gases  appreciably 
increases.  .  .  .  When  one  realizes  the 
explosive  power  which  this  implies,  one 
may  dismiss  the  introduction  of  surface 
waters  into  the  glowing  reservoirs  of  rock 
from  the  theories  of  volcanic  action.' 
The  abundant  occlusion  of  hydrogen  in 
meteorites  and  the  capacity  of  many  ter¬ 
restrial  substances,  notably  melted  metals, 
to  absorb  large  quantities  of  gases  and 
vapors  without  chemical  combination  and 
to  emit  them  on  cooling  with  eruptive 
phenomena,  not  unlike  those  of  volcanoes, 
have  also  led  some  observers  to  conclude 
that  the  gaseous  ejections  at  volcanic 
vents  are  portions  of  the  original  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  magma  of  the  globe,  and  that 
to  their  escape  the  activity  of  volcanic 
vents  is  due.” 

Thinkers  who  took  the  view  that  the 
water  as  well  as  the  rocks  were  proto- 
magmatic  did  not  make  much  impression 
against  the  crustal  vulcanologists,  how¬ 
ever  (judging  by  the  way  in  which  crus¬ 
talists  continued  to  pour  in  the  ocean  into 
the  roots  of  the  recently  active  West  In¬ 
dian  volcanoes),  until  recently,  when  they 
found  a  new  champion  in  Professor  Suess, 
of  Vienna,  who,  with  Geikie,  stands  pre¬ 
eminent  among  the  world’s  greatest  geolo¬ 
gists. 

Breaking  away  from  the  old  traditions, 
this  eminent  leader  of  geological  thought 
during  the  past  year  has  boldly  affirmed 
that  the  sources  of  the  waters  of  hot 

*  Zeitschrift  fur  Praktische  Oeologie,  Oc¬ 
tober.  1001,  p.  303 ;  cited  by  J.  F.  Kemp. 
Transactions  Amer.  Inst.  M.  E.,  October,  1903. 


springs  and  volcanoes  are  internal  and 
not  superficial,  and  that  the  waters  of 
these  are  distinct  contributions  from  the 
earth’s  interior  to  its  exterior.  He  says  :* 
“The  steam  of  the  volcano  cannot  be  de¬ 
rived  from  surface  infiltration;  for,  if  it 
is,  whence  the  carbonic  acid?  Both  must 
come  from  the  deeper  regions  of  the 
earth;  they  are  the  outward  sign  of  the 
process  of  giving  off  gases  which  began 
when  the  earth  first  solidified,  and  which, 
today,  although  restricted  to  certain 
points  and  lines,  has  not  yet  come  to  a 
final  end.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
oceans  and  the  whole  surface  hydrosphere 
have  been  separated  from  the  solid  crust. 
Volcanoes  are  not  fed  by  infiltration  of 
the  sea,  but  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  in- 
ci  eased  by  every  eruption.” 


Electrolytic  Acid-Phosphate. 

An  interesting  regenerative  process  for 
the  electrolytic  production  of  ‘bi-calcic’ 
phosphate  as  a  fertilizer,  from  otherwise 
unserviceable  raw-phosphate,  is  given  by 
William  Palmaer  (of  the  Technical  Col¬ 
lege,  Stockholm,  Sweden)  in  the  report  of 
the  Canadian  Superintendent  of  Mines 
(Part  II,  Annual  Report,  1904).  In 
substance,  a  solution  of  sodium  chlorate 
(or  per-chlorate)  is  electrolyzed  to  an 
anode  acid-solution,  and  a  cathode 
alkaline-solution.  The  raw  phosphate  is 
dissolved  by  the  solution  of  chloric  (or 
per-chloric)  acid.  From  this,  a  ‘bi-calcic’ 
phosphate  (secondary  phosphate)  is  pre¬ 
cipitated,  most  of  the  sodium  chlorate  (or 
per-chlorate)  being  regenerated  to  be  used 
over  again.  It  is  calculated  that  not  over 
$1.50  per  ton  of  finished  phosphate  is  lost 
if  the  per-chlorate  is  used.  It  is  claimed 
that  one  electric  horsepower-year  pro¬ 
duces  1.73  tons  of  bi-calcic  phosphate  with 
36%  soluble  phosphoric  acid;  or  1.95  tons 
of  the  bi-calcic  phosphate  with  32%  solu¬ 
ble  phosphoric  acid.  The  merits  advanced 
are :  First,  the  use  of  cheap  low-grade 
material  which  is  not  suitable  for  the 
super-phosphate  industry.  Second,  the 
production  of  a  high-grade  (34%  soluble 
acid)  product.  Third,  saving  of  half  the 
freightage,  from  the  high  grade  of  the 
product.  Fourth,  little  reversion  of  soluble 
to  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  occurs  on  stor¬ 
age.  Fifth,  the  raw  phosphate  need  not  be 
finely  powdered  for  treatment.  Sixth,  the 
‘bi-calcic’  phosphate  can  be  used  on  sandy 
or  boggy  land  when  super-phosphate  is 
out  of  the  question. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
(London,  England)  notes  three  types  of 
electric  treatment  of  zinc,  as  follows:  (i) 
Precipitation  of  the  metal  from  aqueous 
solution  of  one  of  its  salts;  (2)  dry  elec¬ 
trolysis  of  one  of  its  fused  salts;  (3)  re¬ 
duction  of  zinc  ore  in  an  electric  furnace 
with  carbon.  The  latter  process  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  old  zinc  method  adapted  to  elec¬ 
tric  heat. 

*  Rouol  Gfoaranhical  Journal,  Vol.  XX,  No¬ 
vember,  1902,  p.  520. 
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Concentration  of  Copper  Ore — III. 

BY  FRANK  H.  PROBERT. 

from  the  copies  of  the  monthly  reports 
of  the  Detroit  Copper  Company’s  mil;, 
given  earlier  in  this  series  of  papers,  it 
will  be  seen  that  from  $16,000  to  $17,000 
per  month  is  lost  in  the  general  tailing, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  in  the  slime. 

1  figure  the  loss  to  the  Shannon  Copper 
Company,  from  this  same  source,  to  be 
about  $9,000  per  month. 

Mr.  Hunt  of  the  Detroit  Company’s 
mills  has  designed  an  ingenious  apparatus 
for  automatically  sampling  the  tailing. 
Set  up  in  the  tail  race  is  an  undershot 
water-wheel  which  is  geared  with  a  shaft 
on  which  is  keyed,  at  one  end,  a  segment 
of  a  toothed  wheel.  It  is  so  arranged  that 
every  two  minutes  this  segment  engages 
with  another  spur-wheel  keyed  to  a  shaft 
on  which  a  long,  narrow  trough  is  fixed. 
As  the  trough  revolves  it  cuts  a  sample 
clean  across  the  tailing  stream  and  di¬ 
verts  it  into  another  channel,  and  so  to 


which  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  selective 
action  of  oil.  However,  the  company  was 
so  encouraged  by  the  results  that  it  erect¬ 
ed  a  two-unit  mill  to  test  the  process  on 
a  larger  scale.  It  was  proposed  to  treat 
only  the  finest  slime.  The  tests  were  a 
decided  failure;  and,  after  repeated  trials 
under  competent  supervision,  the  appara¬ 
tus  was  torn  down  and  discarded. 

The  disposal  of  the  tailing  is  becoming 
a  serious  question  in  the  district,  for 
reasons  already  given ;  but  up  to  the 
present  time  no  solution  of  the  difficulty 
has  presented  itself. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  is  building  a  number  of 
large  concrete  settling  tanks  to  drain  off 
the  water  from  the  tailing  and  allow  them 
to  solidify.  He  anticipates  a  fair  measure 
of  success.  At  the  Shannon  plant  the 
proposition  may  be  solved.  The  slag 
dump  is  being  slowly  carried  out  across 
the  gulch  into  which  all  the  tailing  drains, 
and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  an 
enormous  slag  dam  will  stop  the  passage 
of  the  tailing  into  the  river.  The  molten 


Morenci  district  approximates  90  tons  per 
day. 

The  concentrate  obtained  in  the  Shan¬ 
non  mill  is  somewhat  silicious.  A  partial 
analysis  made  by  Mr.  Bradlee  in  Novem¬ 
ber  last  showed : 


Copper .  17.6%  17  0  % 

Iron .  16.4%  16  7% 

SUlca .  36.1%  29  1  % 

Sulphur .  19  5%  2(1.95% 

Alumina .  9  3%  9.1% 


I  made  several  panning  tests  of  the 
concentrate  from  the  coarse  vanner  and 
was  able  to  reduce  the  percentage  of 
silica  considerably;  and  the  idea  has  been 
suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  re¬ 
concentrate  on  a  Wilfley  table  or  some 
such  machine.  This  is  a  matter  for  ex¬ 
periment. 

The  concentrate  obtained  from  the  West 
Yankee  mill  is  much  cleaner,  but  it  has 
not  the  complex  ore  of  the  Shannon  mine 
to  treat.  Extracts  from  two  of  the 
monthly  reports  show : 

April,  1901.  Junp,  1901 

Coarse  Jig  concentrate .  30.87%  Cu  22.40%  Cu 

Fine  Jig  concentrate .  21.00%  17.45% 

Upper  vanner  concentrate.  19.10%  16  00% 

Lower  vanner  concentrate .  18.27%  14  70% 


hunt’s  sampling  device. 


the  sample  tanks  below.  At  every  shift 
this  sample  vat  is  siphoned  off,  the  pulp 
put  into  a  filter  press  and  squeezed,  the 
cake  dried  over  a  fire,  and  the  requisite 
amount  of  pulp  taken  for  assay.  A  Sco- 
bey  sampler  was  also  put  in  to  check  Mr. 
Hunt’s  appliance,  but  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  daily  returns  for  one  month’s 
work  was  inappreciable. 

In  1901,  I  commenced  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  on  oil  concentration  in  the 
laboratory.  I  was  able  to  extract  35% 
of  the  copper  from  the  tailing,  but  I  had 
not  the  proper  oil  at  my  disposal.  Mr. 
Wallace  got  better  results.  The  finest 
slime  on  which  he  experimented,  assayed 
1.12%  total  copper;  0.75%  sulphide,  and 
0.37%  oxide.  After  a  prolonged  agita¬ 
tion  with  a  crude  oil  of  0.9  sp.  g.,  he 
obtained  an  extraction  of  79%  of  the 
total  value,  which  means  that  some  of 
the  oxides  were  taken  up  by  the  oil 
together  with  all  the  sulphides.  This  is 
a  surprising  result,  as  the  minute  grains 
of  chalcocite  have  an  earthy  surface. 


slag  as  it  is  poured  from  the  molds  mixes 
with  the  tailing  already  in  the  gulch  and 
forms  a  solid  rock  mass.  It  is  an  inex¬ 
pensive  method  and  may  be  effective  in 
this  case,  for  the  gulch  into  which  the 
tailing  runs  is  not  a  main  drainage  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  district,  and  even  if  a  cloud¬ 
burst  should  occur  in  the  vicinity,  the 
water  would  probably  travel  another 
gulch. 

To  produce  a  clean  concentrate  at 
minimum  expense  is  the  object  of  mill 
work.  It  is  impossible  to  smelt  a  3% 
ore  at  a  profit;  but,  if  by  any  cheap  me¬ 
chanical  means  we  can  concentrate  five 
tons  of  ore  into  one  ton  of  concentrate, 
we  have  a  product  suitable  for  furnace 
work.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
blast-furnace  smelting  of  copper.  The 
copper,  sulphur  and  iron  are  necessary 
for  the  production  of  matte,  and  the 
economical  mining  and  milling  of  these 
low-grade  sulphide  ores  has  made  bes- 
semerizing  possible,  with  the  result  that 
the  output  of  pig  copper  from  the  Clifton- 


All  the  concentrates  obtained  from  the 
several  mills  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 
They  are  taken  to  the  smelter  and  bri¬ 
quetted  with  the  flue  dust  from  the  fur¬ 
naces  and  the  fine  screening  of  the  first- 
class  ore.  The  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White 
briquetting  press  is  used  by  each  com¬ 
pany.  No  binding  material  is  added  to 
the  mixer.  As  the  bricks  are  taken  off 
the  belt  of  the  machine,  they  are  stacked 
on  the  feed-fl<x)r,  and  shoveled  into  the 
furnace  without  any  attempt  to  dry  them. 
They  do  not  disintegrate  readily  in  the 
furnace. 

The  cost  of  milling  a  ton  of  ore  in 
the  district  is  remarkably  low,  consider¬ 
ing  what  water  costs.  At  Morenci  the 
milling  cost  per  ton  of  ore  amounts  to 
60  cents. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  point  out 
the  necessity  of  sampling  all  the  mill  pro¬ 
ducts.  In  Morenci  the  result  of  the 
month’s  work  is  averaged  and  returned 
as  follows: 


WEST  YANKEE  CONCENTRATOR 
J  une,  1901. 

West.  East. 

Oru'le  ore .  4  20%  Cu 

General  tailing .  0  75% 

0.60%  Upper  van' er  tniliiiu .  0^4% 

1.98%  Lower  vanner  feed .  0.83% 

0.71%  Lower  vanner  iHlliii  .  0.66% 

0.77%  Jig  tailing . 

0.97%  Lower  Bartlett  f-  eO .  1.39% 

0.94%  Lower  Bartlett  tailing .  0.69% 

9.93%  Lower  Bartlett  c<  .no  III  I  ale .  11.16% 

Upper  Bartlett  talllnt .  0.67% 

Coarse  J  Ig  concentrate .  22  40% 

Fine  Jig  concentrate .  17.45% 

Upper  vanner  concentrai .  16.00% 

Lower  vanner  concentrate .  14.70% 

Fine .  8.59% 

The  illustrations  which  have  been  given 
with  this  series  of  papers  include  the  dia¬ 
grammatic  practice  of  the  West  Yankee 
and  Longfellow  concentrators,  and  a  plan 
of  the  settling-tank  system  of  the  West 
Yankee. 


The  specific  heat  of  superheated  steam 
at  205°  C.  and  43-atm.  pressure  is  0.58. 
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Transportation  of  High  Explosives. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  and  stringent  rules  governing  the 
transportation  of  explosives  are  now'  in  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  They 
are  expected  to  minimize  the  liability  of 
accident  from  explosives  in  transit,  and 
avert  a  repetition  of  the  recent  disaster  at 
Harrisburg. 

Under  the  regulations,  explosives  are 
handled  only  on  through  fast  trains,  com¬ 
posed  of  not  more  than  30  cars,  of  which 
not  less  than  67%  must  be  equipped  with 
air-brakes.  No  explosives  will  be  accepted 
for  transportation  that  contain  more  than 
60%  of  nitro-glycerine,  except  gelatin  dy¬ 
namite.  All  powders  must  be  placed  in 
packages  that  can  be  handled  easily  by  one 
person.  Where  boxes  are  used  they  must 
be  made  of  w’ood  not  less  than  in.  in 
thickness. 

Only  steel-underframe  box-cars,  equipped 
w'ith  air-brakes  in  condition  for  ser¬ 
vice,  which  have  been  especially  selected 
and  inspected,  will  be  used  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  common  black  pow'der,  high 
explosives,  smokeless  pow'der  and  fulmin¬ 
ates.  Cars  loaded  w'ith  explosives  must 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  train,  but 
never  closer  than  10  cars  to  the  locomo¬ 
tive. 

Shippers  of  explosives  are  required  to 
certify  that  they  are  properly  made,  packed 
and  marked,  as  required  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  general  notice,  and  that  none  of 
the  packages  shipped  contains  any  other 
explosive  -than  the  one  designated  on  the 
outside.  They  must  also  certify  if  the 
shipment  consists  of  black  pow'der,  or 
smokeless  powder;  that  the  iron  or  steel 
kegs  used  will  stand  the  required  tests, 
and  that  the  fill-holes  of  each  package 
have  been  properly  sealed. 


Connecting  Coal  Mines. 

In  his  report  for  1904,  Chief  Mine  In¬ 
spector  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  calls  attention 
to  the  increasing  number  of  cases  in 
w’hich  connections  are  established  between 
adjoining  coal  mines.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  ow'nership  of  a  number  of  mines 
by  one  company.  The  dangers  involved 
are  w’ell  shown  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  report : 

Until  late  years,  mining  engineers  and 
those  in  charge  of  mines  were  careful  to 
see  that  the  excavations  in  the  mines  un¬ 
der  their  charge  were  never  fully  driven  to 
thelimitof  boundary  line;  and  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  it  was  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  leave  them  from  20  to  50  and 
sometimes  100  ft.  of  solid  coal  on  each 
side  of  the  territorial  line  between  two 
mining  properties.  This  was  done  to  pro¬ 
tect  each  property,  and  the  lives  of  miners 
employed  in  each  of  the  mines,  from 
dangers  resulting  from  mine  fires,  explo¬ 
sions  of  fire-damp,  inundations  of  water, 
creeps  and  squeezes  taking  place  in  the 
adjacent  mire;  and  to  prevent  the  flow¬ 
ing  of  black-damp,  fire-damp,  noxious  and 
poisonous  gases  and  the  fumes  arising 


from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  from  oozing  through  one  mine  to  the 
other.  A  further  object  was  to  main¬ 
tain  a  condition  that  would  guarantee  a 
separate  and  distinct  current  of  air  being 
circulated  to  the  inner  chambers  and 
through  the  old  abandoned  workings  of 
each  mine  without  being  impeded  or  in¬ 
terfered  W'ith  by  a  network  of  openings 
to  some  other  property.  Now  there  seems 
to  be  a  disposition,  which  is  growing  in 
practice,  to  make  underground  connections 
between  mining  properties  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  regardless  of  the  -  fact  that  each 
property  and  those  employed  in  it  will 
have  to  meet  all  the  dangers  to  which  the 
other  is  subject. 

If  there  is  not  some  check  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  more  care  exercised  about  the 
connection  of  mining  properties,  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  subject  will 
be  presented  to  the  people  in  such  a  seri¬ 
ous  aspect  that  a  prohibitory  law  may  be 
enacted. 


Mine  Fires  in  Ohio. 

From  the  report  of  Mr.  George  Har¬ 
rison,  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  of  Ohio, 
w-e  take  the  following  notes: 

A  number  of  fires  took  place  during  the 
year,  but  the  most  serious  one  occurred 
at  the  Amsterdam  mine,  located  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  county,  Ohio,  which  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Amsterdam  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Cleveland.  It  is  a  shaft  opening 
287  ft.  deep  and  generates  considerable 
fire-damp.  A  number  of  small  fires  had 
taken  place  in  this  mine,  w’hich,  without 
much  loss  of  time,  were  successfully  han¬ 
dled  and  extinguished,  but  the  one  re¬ 
ferred  to,  which  originated  in  the  face  of 
the  seventh  room  in  the  second  entry  on 
the  pair  of  first  west  entries  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mine,  was  of  a  more  stubborn 
character.  The  entries  were  far  enough 
in  for  eleven  rooms  on  each  entry,  the 
room  where  the  fire  originated  being  driv¬ 
en  40  or  50  ft.  from  the  entry.  The  fire 
was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
flame  from  a  blast  of  powder,  or  by  some¬ 
one  going  into  the  room  immediately  after 
the  firing  of  a  shot  and  igniting  a  ‘blow’ 
of  gas.  After  several  days’  failure  to  make 
any  headway  in  extinguishing  the  fire,  the 
management  called  on  the  department  for 
assistance,  and  James  P.  Davis,  mine  in¬ 
spector  in  the  Sixth  mining  district,  in 
whose  district  the  mine  is  located, 
Thomas  McGough,  inspector  of  the  Fourth 
mining  district,  and  the  writer  arrived 
at  Amsterdam,  December  i,  and  at  once 
proceeded  into  th  i  mine.  After  examina¬ 
tion  it  was  found  that  the  fire  had  spread 
to  the  entry,  burning  out  the  brattice  in 
th’  fourth  breakthrough  in  the  pillar  be¬ 
tween  the  two  entries,  and  had  also  spread 
to  the  parallel  entry.  There  was  great 
danger  of  a  serious  explosion  if  it  reached 
the  gas  generating  and  accumulating  in 
the  rise  rooms  of  the  first. entry.  There 
bring  no  time  to  lose,  brick  and  cement 
walls  were  at  once  built  inside  the  neck 


of  both  entries,  and  water  pumped  over  the 
walls  for  the  purpose  of  flooding  the  two 
entries,  which,  fortunately,  dipped  from 
the  neck  of  the  entries  to  the  face,  being 
.much  lower  at  the  face  than  at  the  main 
entry  where  they  started.  The  mine 
was  idle  about  a  week  before  the  condi¬ 
tions  were  safe  for  the  miners  to  return  to 
their  work. 

The  question  of  mine  fires  is  becoming 
a  very  serious  one  in  Ohio  and  commands 
the  careful  consideration  of  operators  and 
mine  managers  all  over  the  State.  Fires 
originate  from  various  causes,  such  as  gas 
‘blow's’  being  carelessly  ignited ;  paper 
and  other  combustible  matter  being  left 
burning  after  a  shot  has  been  fired ;  the 
disarrangement  and  contact  of  live  elec¬ 
tric  wires;  spontaneous  combustion  from 
dust,  slack,  bone  coal  and  sulphurous  sub¬ 
stances  heated  by  accumulation  in  the 
damp  mines. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  mine  fires  gen¬ 
erally  take  place  just  after  shooting  time 
at' night,  or  just  after  the  miners  have  left 
the  mine  for  the  day,  which  strongly  sug¬ 
gests  the  advisability  that,  in  all  mines  of 
importance,  a  responsible  man  should  be 
sent  through  all  the  working-places 
as  quickly  as  the  powder-smoke  and  other 
conditions  will  permit,  after  shot-firing  has 
been  done  and  the  men  have  left  the  mine, 
so  that  any  fire  may  be  detected  and  not 
permitted  to  gain  headway  for  several 
hours,  or  until  the  following  morning, 
w'hen  it  may  be  almost  beyond  control, 
and  when  the  destruction  of  property, 
and  the  extra  danger  and  co.st  of  handling 
and  extinguishing  may  prove  to  be  some¬ 
thing  serious. 


Brick  Stoppings. 

In  his  report  for  1904,  Chief  Mine  In¬ 
spector  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  commends  to 
the  consideration  of  all  coal-mine  man¬ 
agers  the  necessity,  w'isdom  and  economy 
of  the  use  of  brick  or  some  other  hard 
material  laid  in  lime,  or  cement,  as  per¬ 
manent  stoppings  between  the  intake  and 
return  airways  in  all  main  entries,  .and 
more  especially  so  in  all  new  mines. 

The  old  method  of  closing  break¬ 
throughs  with  lumber  and  by  building 
slate  and  bone-coal  walls  and  filling  in 
with  fine  coal,  ought  to  be  an  out-of-date 
system,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
continual  cost  of  keeping  such  w'alls  in 
repair;  to  say  nothing  of  the  annoyance 
they  cause  in  permitting  leakages  of  air. 
They  are  also  a  great  source  of  danger 
by  feeding,  fanning  and  fostering  the 
rapid  spread  of  mine  fires  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  when  brick  stoppings  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  directly  opposite  result,  and  will 
be  both  a  powerful  medium  in  preventing 
the  spreading  of  fires,  and  a  source  of 
safety  and  protection  in  fighting  them. 


Most  of  the  plain  borates  are  of  the 
meta-type  or  pyro  condensations  of  this, 
as  in  common  borax. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  publish  an 
article  on  the  present  method  of  smelting 
lead  ore  in  the  Scotch  hearth  as  practiced 
in  the  north  of  England,  which  is  interest¬ 
ing  chiefly  for  comparison  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  methods  employed  with  the  same  type 
of  furnace.  This  furnace  originated  in 
Great  Britain,  but  was  early  introduced 
into  the  United  States,  with  modifications, 
however,  which  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
‘American-Scotch  hearth,’  a  name  which 
in  practice  has  been  shortened  simply  to 
‘Scotch  hearth.’  These  furnaces  were 
extensively  used  in  New  York,  Missouri 
and  Wisconsin  betw'een  1840  and  1870, 
and  are  now  employed  in  the  Joplin  dis¬ 
trict  and  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  at 
the  latter  point  in  combination  with  bag- 
houses  for  collecting  the  fume.  This  com¬ 
bination  constitutes  a  highly  efficient 
method  of  smelting  galena  ore  having  a 
lead  content  of  70  to  82  per  cent,  and  we 
doubt  if  the  smelters  experienced  with  the 
process  in  Missouri  have  much  to  learn 
from  the  practice  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  process  originated.. 


The  ACTIVITY  in  the  development  of  cop¬ 
per  mines  that  is  now  displayed  in  Ari¬ 
zona  is  remarkable,  and  it  is  likely  that 
within  a  few  years  that  Territory  will  take 
the  lead  in  American  copper  production. 
Douglas  has  become  one  of  the  great 
metallurgical  centers  of  the  United  States, 
the  reduction  works  of  the  Copper  Queen 
and  the  Calumet  &  Arizona  being  situated 
g  there.  Great  extensions  are  being  made 

8  at  both  those  plants.  A  large  plant  is  be- 

9 

mg  erected  near  Prescott  to  take  the  place 
®  of  the  Val  Verde  works,  destroyed  by 
10  fire  not  long  ago.  New  smelters  are  con- 
templated  by  various  mining  companies. 

Th^  backwardness  of  Arizona  up  to  a  few 

15 

years  ago  was  due  chiefly  to  the  lack  of 

attention  directed  to  its  resources.  A  dif- 

10 

16  ferent  condition  of  affairs  exists  now. 

16  _ 

24 

25  In  view  of  the  past  record  of  Mr.  John 
2g  F.  Wallace,  his  position  in  the  engineer- 

27  ing  profession,  and  his  attitude  respecting 

27 

2y  matters  of  engineering  ethics,  in  which 

he  has  always  stood  for  the  best,  it  is 

28  .  .  .  . 
difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  his  resigna¬ 
tion  from  the  Panama  canal  was  due  to 

44  the  sordid  motive  attributed  to  him  in  the 

on 

statements  of  the  Administration  and 

4d 

35  popularly  accepted.  It  has  appeared  that 
there  might  be  something  behind  his  ac- 
29  tion  which  has  not  been  made  public,  put¬ 


ting  it  in  a  different  light,  and  the  evident 
demoralization  in  the  engineering  corps 
at  the  Isthmus  lends  color  to  this  surmise. 
If  such  is  the  case,  it  appears  to  us  that 
it  would  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Wallace 
had  made  a  frank  disclosure  of  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  retiring,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  his  decision  in  this  respect  was  made 
after  thorough  consideration.  Until  all 
the  facts  come  out,  engineers  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  suspend  judgment  on  one  so 
eminent  among  his  fellows,  and  will  be  re¬ 
luctant  to  believe  that  he  has  violated  the 
rules  that  have  guided  him  through  his 
long  and  distinguished  career. 


Much  attention  is  now  being  directed 
in  Colorado  to  the  hand-operated  pneu¬ 
matic  drills,  of  which  several  are  being 
exploited.  These  are  intended  to  replace 
hand  drilling  and  all  mounted  machine 
drills  in  underground  work.  It  is  unlike¬ 
ly  that  they  will  ever  entirely  replace  the 
latter,  even  if  they  are  developed  to  a 
much  higher  degree  of  efficiency  than  has 
been  attained  at  present;  but,  regardless 
of  that  question,  there  is  an  ample  field 
for  the  new  machines  in  the  work  that 
is  now  done  with  hand  hammer  and  ttrill, 
for  which  a  thoroughly  good,  small  ma¬ 
chine-substitute  has  long  been  sought. 
Accurate  reports  of  the  results  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  new  apparatus  are  awaited 
with  great  interest,  but  it  will  be  some 
time  yet  before  they  are  thoroughly  de¬ 
termined.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  new 
machines  are  meeting  with  the  active  op¬ 
position  of  the  labor  unions,  which  aim 
to  defeat  the  success  of  such  a  device, 
leading  to  economy  in  labor.  The  fallacy 
of  this  short-sighted  policy  has  been  so 
thoroughly  proved  in  the  results  of  the 
introduction  of  other  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery,  that  it  will  not  long  be  an  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  present  case,  although  it  may 
cause  some  delay. 

At  the  LATEST  meeting  of  the  Austral¬ 
asian  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  James  Stirling, 
late  Government  geologist  of  Australia, 
on  the  question  of  federalizing  the  geo¬ 
logical  survey  of  Australia.  Each  State 
in  the  federation  now  has  its  own  sur¬ 
vey,  and  in  the  past  they  have  worked 
on  somewhat  divergent  lines.  The  fed¬ 
eralization,  or  union,  of  the  different 
State  surveys  is  perhaps  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  in  Australia,  which  will 
avoid  some  duplication  of  work  which 
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now  exists,  and  will  possess  certain  other 
advantages,  in  that  the  Federal  survey  will 
be  able  to  take  a  larger  view  and  cover 
the  whole  field  more  completely,  and  in 
a  more  systematic  way.  At  the  same 
time,  the  management  of  such  a  survey 
would,  at  first,  meet  with  many  local  and 
State  jealousies,  and  its  proper  conduct 
would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  different  State  surveys  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  have  done  some  excellent  work,  and 
should  they  be  merged  in  a  Federal  sur¬ 
vey,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  retain  a 
number  of  the  geologists  who  have  already 
distinguished  themselves. 


The  Huntington-Heberlein  Process. 

It  is  a  fact,  not  generally  known,  that 
the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  is  now  preparing  to  introduce  the 
Huntington-Heberlein  process  in  all  its 
plants,  this  action  being  the  outcome  of 
e.xtensive  experimentation  with  the  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  contemplated  to  employ  the 
process  not  only  for  the  desulphurization 
of  all  classes  of  lead  ore,  but  also  of 
mattes.  This  is  a  tardy  recognition  of  the 
value  of  a  process  which  has  been  before 
the  'metallurgical  profession  for  nine 
years,  the  British  patent  having  been  is¬ 
sued  under  date  of  April  16,  1896,  and  has 
already  attained  important  use  in  several 
foreign  countries ;  but  it  will  be  the  grand¬ 
est  application  in  point  of  magnitude. 

The  Huntington-Heberlein  is  the  first 
of  a  new  series  of  processes  which  effect 
the  desulphurization  of  galena  on  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  principle  and  at  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  old  method  of  roasting. 
They  act  at  a  comparatively  low  tempera¬ 
ture,  so  that  the  loss  of  lead  and  silver 
is  reduced  to  insignificant  proportion ; 
they  eliminate  the  sulphur  to  a  greater 
degree ;  and  they  deliver  the  ore  in  the 
form  of  a  cinder,  which  greatly  increases 
the  smelting  speed  of  the  blast-furnace. 
They  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
advances  in  the  metallurg>'  of  lead.  The 
roasting  process  has  been  the  one  in 
which  least  progress  has  been  made,  and 
it  has  remained  a  costly  and  wasteful 
step  in  the  treatment  of  sulphide  ores. 
In  reducing  upward  of  2,500,000  tons  of 
ore  per  annum,  the  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  Company  is  obliged  to  roast 
upward  of  1,000,000  tons  of  ore  and  matte. 

The  Huntington-Heberlein  process  was 
invented  and  first  applied  at  Pertusola, 
Italy.  It  has  since  been  introduced  in 
Germany,  Mexico,  Tasmania  and  Aus¬ 


tralia,  in  the  last  at  the  Port  Pirie  works 
of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company. 
Efforts  were  made  to  introduce  it  in  the 
United  States  at  least  five  years  ago, 
without  success  and  with  little  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  only  share  in  this  metallurgi¬ 
cal  improvement  that  this  country  can 
claim  is  that  Thomas  Huntington,  one  of 
the  inventors,  is  an  American  citizen, 
Ferdinand  Heberlein,  the  other,  being  a 
German. 

The  Huntington-Heberlein,  and  the 
Carmichael-Bradford,  which  is  an  analo¬ 
gous  process,  have  been  described  in  pre¬ 
vious  issues  of  this  Journ.\l.  In  an  early 
issue  we  shall  publish  an  article  discuss¬ 
ing  theiii  in  more  detail. 


Th£  Oil  Grievances  in  Kansas. 

The  oil  producers  of  Kansas,  witness¬ 
ing  the  great  decline  in  the  value  of  their 

i 

product,  which  in  certain  districts  has 
become  quite  unsalable,  naturally  feel 
that  they  have  grievances  and  are  vent¬ 
ing  them  copiously  in  the  local  press.  .The 
object  is,  of  course,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  which  is  the  only  purchaser  of 
crude  petroleum.  The  whole  matter  is 
now  under  investigation  by  Commissioner 
Garfield,  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
and  any  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  in 
advance  of  his  report,  which  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  expedited  w'ith  all  possible  dis¬ 
patch,  would  be  injudicious.  However, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  trouble  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  primarily  due  to  over-produc¬ 
tion  in  these  oilfields,  which  are  of  such 
magnitude  and  have  been  developed  w'ith 
such  rapidity  as  to  surpass  all  expectation. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  already 
constructed  a  pipe  line  from  Bartlesville, 
Indian  Territory,  to  Kansas  City,  and 
thence  to  Whiting,  Indiana,  where  con¬ 
nection  is  made  with  the  lines  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard,  and  has  erected  a  large 
refinery  at  Kansas  City,  all  of  which  has 
been  done  during  the  last  two  years.  We 
doubt  if  anyone  two  years  ago  anticipated 
so  large  an  increase  in  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  various  pools  in  so  short 
a  time,  but  the  formation  of  new  oil 
companies  and  the  drilling  of  new-  wells 
have  been  prosecuted  with  great  exuber¬ 
ance  of  spirit  and  quite  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  in  so  far  as  the  finding  of  oil  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  trouble  began  when  the  oil 
companies  failed  to  pay  dividends,  which, 
right  or  wrong,  is  attributed  to  the  policy 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  contro¬ 


versy  cannot  be  pursued  more  calmly, 
since  that  would  tend  to  an  earlier  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  trouble.  Two  years  ago,  when 
the  price  of  oil  was  high,  there  was  a 
general  satisfaction  with  the  Standard 
method  of  purchasing  and  receiving  the 
crude  oil.  Now  the  producers  are  com¬ 
plaining  that  they  are  cheated  in  a  score 
of  ways.  Some  of  these  complaints  are 
far-fetched.  For  e.xample,  it  is  complained 
that  a  tank  354  feet  in  diarneter  is  gauged 
as  if  it  were  only  3  feet  in  diameter, 
wherefore  the  producer  is  made  to  give 
much  more  oil  than  he  is  paid  for ;  but 
the  officials  of  the  company  reply  that  a 
3-foot  tank  is  their  old-time  standard, 
their  gaugers  could  not  economically 
measure  the  diameter  and,  on  that  basis, 
compute  the  contents  of  all  the  tanks, 
and  the  producers  can  either  have  tanks 
of  regulation  size  or  stand  the  loss.  The 
remedy  for  this  grievance  is  obvious. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Standard  is 
unfair  in  grading  the  oil,  is  making  im¬ 
proper  discounts  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  and  is  discriminating  among  cer¬ 
tain  pools,  especially  those  of  the  Indian 
Territory  against  those  of  Kansas,  and 
against  certain  producers  in  the  same 
pool,  the  facts  ought  to  be  made  known, 
as  Commissioner  Garfield  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  make  them  known.  All  in  all,  the  ris¬ 
ing  of  the  Kansas  producers  is  the  most 
vigorous  fight  that  there  has  been  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  many  a 
year. 


The  Illinois  Colliery  Lock-Out. 

The  lock-out  at  the  Illinois  coal  mines 
is  now  almost  universal.  The  latest  r^'- 
port  is  that  all  the  mines  worked  by  the 
Illinois  Coal  Operators’  Association  are 
closed  down,  and  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  operators  outside  of  the  association 
have  joined  in  the  movement.  About 
45,000  miners  are  idle;  less  than  5,000  are 
still  at  work.  The  duration  of  the  stop¬ 
page  is  uncertain,  depending  chiefly  upon 
the  quickness  with  which  the  proposed 
board  of  arbitration  can  conclude  its  work. 

The  cause  of  the  lock-out  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Coal  Operators’ 
•Association  and  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers,  originating  from  the  shot-firers’  law 
passed  by  the  legislature  at  its  last  ses¬ 
sion.  We  have  heretofore  referred  to  this 
law',  which  requires  the  employment  of 
shot-firers  at  all  mines  in  the  State  where 
powder  is  used  in  breaking  down  coal. 
Its  passage  was  brought  about  through 
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the  efforts  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
The  operators  thereupon  claimed  that  the 
employment  of  the  shot-firers  increased 
the  cost  of  mining,  which  should  be  off¬ 
set  in  the  wages  of  the  miners.  The 
union  refusing  to  recognize  this  claim, 
the  association  resolved  that  the  new 
charge  abrogated  the  existing  contract 
by  practically  increasing  wages,  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  a  new  agreement  be  made. 
Finally  the  United  Mine  Workers  offered 
to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration, 
which  the  association  agreed  to. 

The  point  which  the  arbitrators  are  to 
decide  is  whether  the  employment  of 
shot-firers  does  really  add  to  the  cost  of 
mining  an  amount  which  constitutes  a 
change  in  the  mining  schedule.  Should 
they  decide  in  favor  of  the  operators,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  a  new  agree¬ 
ment,  which  will  date  from  the  first  day 
of  July. 

The  contention  of  the  operators  is  that, 
under  the  present  conditions  of  the  West¬ 
ern  coal  trade,  the  Illinois  mines  are  op¬ 
erated  on  a  very  narrow  margin.  Any 
addition  to  the  cost  of  mining  puts  op¬ 
erators  of  that  State  at  a  disadvantage  in 
competition  with  Ohio  and  Indiana  coal. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  much  truth  in  this. 
The  Western  coal  markets  have  felt  the 
effect  of  over-production.  Those  of  Illi¬ 
nois  have  suffered  especially  from  the 
competition  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  West 
Virginia  coals;  of  better  quality,  which 
take  a  large  share  of  the  business  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  other  large  cities.  We  have 
nowhere  seen  any  exact  estimate  of  what 
the  cost  per  ton  for  shot-firers  would  be, 
but  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  when 
run-of-mine  has  sold  below  $1,  and  slack 
under  50c.  per  ton  at  the  mine,  which  has 
been  the  case  in  parts  of  Illinois  several 
times  this  year,  a  very  small  fractional 
increase  in  costs  would  change  an  operat¬ 
ing  profit  into  a  loss. 

Moreover,  the  operators  claim  that, 
apart  from  the  cost,  they  have  already 
suffered  largely  from  carelessness  in  pla¬ 
cing  shots  and  using  powder.  The  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  make  the  shots  as  heavy  as 
possible,  so  as  to  bring  down  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  coal  to  the  miners’  credit ; 
this  not  only  increases  the  danger,  but 
also  makes  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
slack  coal,  which  brings  a  lower  price  on 
the  market.  So  long  as  the  danger  is 
personal  to  the  miner,  there  is  a  certain 
restraint,  but  it  is  feared  that  when  the 
risk  is  limited  to  a  few  shot-firers,  even  this 
consideration  will  be  lacking,  and  the  reck¬ 


less  miner  will  be  still  more  inclined  to  take 
his  chances  than  he  has  been  heretofore. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  some  truth  in  this 
claim.  As  to  the  general  policy  of  em¬ 
ploying  a  separate  class  of  men  for  firing 
shots,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
troversy  not  only  in  Illinois,  but  also  in 
Indiana,  and  the  matter  has  been  several 
times  discussed  in  our  columns.  There 
are  arguments  in  its  favor,  as  well  as 
against  it ;  but  for  the  most  part  they 
resolve  themselves  into  the  simple  fact 
that  the  number  of  men  whose  lives 
are  risked  when  shot-firers  are  employed 
is  less  than  when  the  miners  are  required 
to  do  their  own  blasting.  If  all  miners 
were  careful  and  considerate,  the  case 
would  be  different ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  claim  of  the  operators  above  referred 
to  is  well  founded,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases. 

It  may  seem  that  the  importance  of  the 
matter  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
that  really  the  amount  is  too  small  to 
justify  the  strong  measures  which  have 
been  taken  in  the  present  case.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  principle,  however,  and  this  addi¬ 
tion  to  cost,  if  submitted  to,  will  probably 
be  followed  by  further  aggressions.  Tak¬ 
ing  this  view  of  the  case,  the  operators  are 
right  in  resisting  any  measure,  hotvever 
small,  which  can  be  construed  as  working 
a  change  in  the  existing  agreement. 


Complaints  from  the  Far  North. 

'Ihe  mii.ers  of  the  far  North  seem  to 
be  hard  to  satisfy.  Not  long  ago  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  Alaska,  at  which  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed  advocating  the  transfer 
of  Alaska  to  Canada,  on  the  ground  of  the 
neglect  with  w’hich  the  territory  had  been 
treated  by  the  United  States.  Now  we 
find  the  representative  of  the  Yukon  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament  setting  forth 
seme  weighty  complaints  of  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Canadian  North.  Dr. 
Thompson,  the  representative  in  question, 
urged  that  the  Yukon  territory  should 
have  the  right  to  make  its  own  mining 
laws,  instead  of  waiting  upon  the  Do¬ 
minion  Parliament  for  legislation.  The 
needs  of  the  territory  would  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  understood  by  its  own  representatives 
than  by  an  assembly,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  no  knowledge  of  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  He  also  represented  that  the  ex¬ 
port  tax  of  2.5  per  cent  on  gold  mined 
was  a  grievous  burden,  and  he  advocated 
its  removal  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
Alaska  miners  at  their  meeting  repre¬ 


sented  that,  in  consequence  of  the  inac¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Government, 
miners  remove  across  the  line  intO’ 
Canada,  but  now  we  find  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son  claiming  that  Canadian  miners  are 
being  drawn  away  to  Alaska  largely  on 
account  of  the  tax  on  production.  In  this 
case  we  find  it  difficult  to  decide  which 
is  correct,  except  upon  the  general  belief 
that  there  are  always  richer  pickings  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence,  which  is  in¬ 
herent  in  human  nature.  Another  point 
urged  on  the  Canadian  Parliament  was 
that  the  gold  of  the  Yukon  should  be 
taken  by  the  Government,  through  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  assay  office  at  Dawson, 
where  the  miner  could  come  and  get  full 
value  for  his  gold  on  the  spot.  At  present 
it  is  sold  to  the  banks,  which  make  large 
profits  by  acting  as  middlemen.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  utilize  the  gold  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  gold  reserve,  or  by  coin¬ 
ing  it  for  use  in  Canada. 

In  answer  to  these  representations  from 
the  Yukon,  Premier  Laurier  admitted 
some  shortcomings,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  Government's  policy  on  hydraulic 
concessions,  which  had  proved  a  practical 
failure.  He  insisted,  however,  on  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  legislation  from  Ottawa,  and 
defended  the  tax  on  gold,  which  he 
claimed  was  really  a  royalty,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  the  territory  was  called  upon 
to  bear  its  share  in  the  burdens  of  Gov¬ 
ernment.  He  promised,  however,  some 
relief,  so  far  as  the  purchase  of  gold  is 
concerned,  in  the  project  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Canadian  mint,  which  is  now 
under  discussion,  and  which  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  branch  offices  in  districts 
where  precious  metals  were  largely  pro¬ 
duced.  He  intimated  also  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  probably  undertake  some 
work  for  the  development  of  water  facil¬ 
ities  for  operating  mines.  So  far  the  Can¬ 
adian  Government  seems  to  be  ahead  in 
its  promises  to  the  miners.  We  do  not 
doubt,  however,  that  they  will  continue  to 
complain  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  with 
more  or  less  justice.  Alaska  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  been  neglected  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  more  attention  to  its  affairs  is  only 
the  due  of  the  courageous  pioneers  who 
are  developing  its  resources. 


In  the  mines  of  Butte,  Montana,  guides 
of  oak  are  considered  the  best  and  most 
economical  that  can  be  used  in  shafts. 
In  all  of  the  Clark  mines,  oak  has  been 
substituted  for  softer  kinds  of  timber. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  use  this  department 
for  the  discussion  of  questions  arising  in  tech¬ 
nical  practice  or  suggested  by  articles  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  columns  of  The  Enoinbbbinq  and 
Mining  Journal. 


ELECTROSTATIC  CONCENTRATION. 

The  Editor: 

Sir — In  your  issue  of  June  i  there  is  an 
article  by  Mr.  Lucien  I.  Blake  on  ‘Electro¬ 
static  Concentration/  to  which  is  attached 
a  tabular  statement  showing  some  results 
obtained  from  treating  various  minerals 
bi  the  process. 

As  concentration  by  electrical  means, 
whether  it  be  correctly  described  as 
‘electrostatic  concentration’  or  ‘magnetic 
separation,’  is  a  good  deal  in  the  air ;  and, 
if  proved  to  be  commercially  successful, 
might  have  important  results,  it  would  be 
of  great  interest  to  the  mining  world  gen¬ 
erally  if  Mr.  Blake  would  state  through 
your  columns  from  what  quantities  of 
mineral  the  figures  in  the  above-mentioned 
statement  were  obtained — that  is  to  say, 
were  they  from  laboratory  experiments 
or  from  an  actually  working  plant  in 
commercial  operation?  The  information 
as  to  what  has  really  been  done  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  by  this  method  of  con¬ 
centration  is  only  scanty;  and  I  think  the 
whole  mining  profession  would  be  greatly 
indebted  to  both  your  valuable  paper  and 
Mr.  Blake  if  a  definite  quantitative  state¬ 
ment  could  be  made  on  the  point. 

J.  Stanley  James. 

London,  June  14,  1905. 

[The  Blake  separator  is  in  extensive 
practical  use  in  Colorado,  and  has  been 
employed  practically  in  Wisconsin,  al¬ 
though  the  plant  there  is  now  idle  because 
of  difficulties  not  connected  with  the  sepa¬ 
rator.  The  results  of  practical  working 
on  Colorado  and  Wisconsin  zinc  ores  of 
various  kinds  have  been  quoted  in  previous 
issues  of  this  Journal  and  in  ‘The  Mineral 
Industry.’ — Editor.  ] 


THINGS  THAT  ARE  MADE  TO  SELL,  AND  TO 
USE. 

The  Editor: 

Sir — Under  this  head  we  may  classify 
many  of  the  articles  which  are  constantly 
being  boomed  by  advertisements  as  cure- 
alls  for  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
course  of  the  day’s  work. 

Among  these  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention  are  the  special  cast  steels  for 
crusher-jaws,  roll-shells,  etc.,  which  are 
-much  advertised  as  outwearing  several 
^ets  of  cast-iron  jaw-plates.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that,  if  the  cast-iron  jaw-plates  with 
which  they  are  compared  were  made  by 
the  ordinary  foundry  practice  of  sand- 
mold  casting,  without  paying  any  attention 
to  the  grade  of  the  pig  used  in  making 
them,  the  claims  might  hold  good.  If, 
"however,  the  cast-iron  iaw-plates  are 
made  by  a  foundryman  who  understands 
the  requirements  and  who  has  had  suffi¬ 
cient  experience  in  this  class  of  work,  a 


chilled  white-iron  plate  can  be  made  that 
will  crush  twice  as  much  as  any  fancy 
brand  of  high-priced  manganese  or 
chrome  steel  that  has  ever  been  turned 
out.  I  have  repeatedly  tested  this  matter 
on  a  7  by  10  Blake  type  of  crusher,  crush¬ 
ing  quartz  and  quartzite  for  converter 
lining,  and  I  have  found  that  I  can  buy 
a  chilled  white-iron  jaw-plate  at  4^c.  per 
To.  that  will  outwear  two  sets  of  any 
special  steel  that  has  ever  come  to  my  at-, 
tention. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  challenge  to 
manufacturers  of  special  steel  jaw-plates, 
but  a  simple  statement  of  facts.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  any  who  may  feel  ag¬ 
grieved  by  this  statement,  I  will  agree  to 
test  their  plates  against  the  plates  I  am 
using,  and  publish  a  statement  of  the  re¬ 
sult  over  my  signature,  with  any  apologies 
I  may  have  to  make. 

I  have  recently  tested  a  built-up  plate 
made  by  riveting  together  ^-in.  tank- 
steel  plates  to  the  required  thickness,  and 
got  better  results  from  it  than  from  spe¬ 
cial  steels,  at  one-quarter  the  price.  I 
have  the  hardest  material  to  crush  that 
was  ever  fed  into  a  crusher  in  quantity, 
and  the  item  of  jaw-plates  is  of  special 
importance.  I  have  found  that  the  special 
steel  plates  that  I  have  worn  out  can  be 
put  on  a  planer  and  cut  down  and  re¬ 
faced  with  }^-in.  tank-steel,  which  shows 
that  they  are  not  very  hard,  while  a  chilled 
white-iron  plate  will  turn  the  point  of  the 
hardest  tool-steel  cold-chisel. 

I  am  not  making  plates  mvseU,  ror 
recommending  those  made  by  anyone,  but 
I  am  looking  for  information  wherever 
it  is  to  be  found. 

Hiram  W.  Hixon. 

Victoria  Mines,  Ont.,  June  19,  1905. 


THE  DESIGN  OF  ASSAY  FURNACES. 

The  Editor: 

Sir — The  conventional  construction  of 
an  assay  furnace  for  mines  and  metallur¬ 
gical  works,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
assays  have  to  be  made  daily,  is  a  brick 
stack  with  two  muffles,  one  over  the  other. 
Sometimes  three  muffles  are  provided, 
two  abreast  and  the  third  above  them, 
affording  a  triangular  arrangement.  In 
either  case  the  upper  muffle  is  objection¬ 
able  for  various  reasons. 

The  same  temperature  can  never  be  at¬ 
tained  at  the  same  time  in  both  the  upper 
and  lower  muffles.  If,  therefore,  the  up¬ 
per  muffle  is  to  be  used  contemporane¬ 
ously  with  the  lower,  it  must  be  employed 
for  some  purpose,  like  cupellation,  for 
which  an  inferior  temperature  is  suffi¬ 
cient;  but  it  is  frequently  troublesome  to 
carry  on  two  such  different  operations  in 
the  same  furnace.  In  any  event,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fuel  in  an  assay  furnace  of 
this  arrangement  is  likely  to  be  wasteful. 
Moreover,  the  arrangement  of  two  muffles, 
one  above  the  other,  inevitably  sacrifices 
the  most  convenient  height  fOr'the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  operator  in  either  one  or  the 
other,  or  both. 


It  appears  that  it  might  be  a  better  ar¬ 
rangement  to  obtain  increased  capacity  in 
an  assay  furnace  by  placing  the  muffles 
abreast,  all  on  the  same  level,  each-  in  a 
separate  combustion  chamber,  easily  ar¬ 
ranged  by  dividing  the  main  shaft  by 
cross  walls.  Such  a  furnace  is  capable  of 
indefinite  extension.  It  has  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  an  increased  first  cost,  which  is, 
however,  rather  insignificant.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  either  muffle  can  be  regulated 
at  will,  and  in  the  event  of  shortage  in 
work,  only  one  or  two  muffles  need  be 
fired  up.  Two  men  can  work  at  the  fur¬ 
nace  at  the  same  time  without  interfering 
with  each  other,  and  the  muffles,  both  in 
height  and  arrangement,  afford  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  convenience  in  attention. 

W.  R. 

New  York,  June  30,  1905. 


THE  lODIMETRIC  DETERMIN.\TION  OP  ,0FPER. 

The  Editor: 

Sir — In  the  interesting  discussion  which 
has  appeared  in  your  Journal,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Thorn  Smith  that 
copper  is  not  completely  precipitated  by 
boiling  with  aluminum.  That  this  is  so  is 
admitted  by  many  chemists,  and  I  have 
recently  made  a  number  of  estimations 
to  determine  the  amount  of  copper  thus 
lost. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed 
for  the  performance  of  the  precipitation, 
including  one  by  Thorn  Smith  himself  in 
your  Journal  (Oct.  17,  1903),  in  which 
he  finds  it  advisable  to  use  hydrogen  sul¬ 
phide,  bromine,  a  Gooch  crucible  and,  in 
certain  cases,  hydrofluoric  acid.  I  find  the 
following  modification  of  the  method  as 
described  in  the  text-books  advantageous : 

For  matte,  i  gram ;  for  concentrate  and 
rich  ore,  2  grams ;  for  poor  ore  and  tailing, 
5  grams  are  taken.  Dissolve  in  nitric 
acid  (and  hydrochloric  acid  if  necessary)  ; 
add  30  c.c.  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat 
.strongly  until  the  sulphur  is  all,  or  nearly 
all,  volatilized.  With  this  quantity  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  there  is  no  danger  of  loss  by 
projection  from  a  covered  beaker.  Cool, 
dilute  to  200  C.C.,  then  boil  vigorously  with 
aluminum  for  30  min.  I  prefer  rods  of 
aluminum  Yi  in.  square  and  4  in.  long,  in 
preference  to  the  strips  of  foil  usually 
recommended,  and  I  find  that  the  precipi¬ 
tation  is  more  complete  from  a  dilute  solu¬ 
tion  with  a  long  boiling  than  from  a 
stronger  solution  with,  say,  a  lo-min.  boil¬ 
ing.  Filtration  I  consider  unnecessary. 
The  aluminum  rod  is  removed  from  the 
solution  with  steel  forceps,  as  much  of  the 
adhering  copper  as  possible  washed  back 
into  the  beaker,  and  the  rod  placed  on 
the  watch-glass  which  has  been  used  to 
cover  the  beaker.  In  a  minute  or  two  the 
acid  liquid  is  carefully  decanted  into  an¬ 
other  beaker,  and  the  copper  washed  twice 
by  decantation.  A  certain  amount  of 
copper  is  lost  in  this  operation ;  this  loss 
has  also  been  determined;  it  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  almost  nil  by  decanting  into  a 
second  beaker.  In  practice,  a  glance  will 
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show  whether  any  abnormal  quantity  of 
copper  has  been  carried  over,  and  the 
second  decantation  can  then  be'performed; 
this  is  rarely  necessary.  The  aluminum 
rod  is  then  taken  in  the  forceps  and  5 
c.c.  of  strong  nitric  acid  poured  over  it, 
drop  by  drop,  to  dissolve  the  copper  cling¬ 
ing  to  it,  receiving  the  acid  in  the  beaker 
containing  the  rest  of  the  copper.  Wash 
the  rod  with  a  jet  of  hot  water;  the  assay 
of  the  copper  in  the  beaker  can  then  be 
continued  by  any  desired  method. 

Proceeding  as  above,  I  determined  the 
losses  in  the  assay  of  matte,  concentrate, 
ore  and  tailing  as  follows :  A  number  of 
assays  were  carried  through,  re-decanting 
the  solutions  twice.  Some  silica  with  a  few 
black  specks  was  found  in  the  beaker  used 
for  the  first  decantation ;  this  was  washed 
into  another  beaker  (first  with  acid,  then 
with  hot  water),  and  boiled  down  to  dry¬ 
ness.  This  residue  contained  the  copper 
‘saved  by  the  second  decantation.’  The 
solutions  were  now  filtered  into  one  or 
more  large  beakers,  and  the  filter  papers 


the  solution  on  checks  made  up  to  corre¬ 
spond  roughly  with  the  various  classes 
of  material  dealt  with)  the  losses  find 
automatic  compensation. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  issues  of 
the  Journal  containing  Mr.  Van  Agnew’s 
letter  and  one  from  Thorn  Smith  have 
come  to  hand.  In  the  table  given  here¬ 
with  will  be  found  two  trials  on  tailing 
made  with  the  addition  of  platinum  (as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Van  Agnew)  ;  it 
would  appear  that  this  addition  improves 
matters  but  little. 

A  curious  point  is  that  the  retention  of 
copper  in  the  solution  appears  to  depend 
not  so  much  on  iron  as  on  silica;  thus  in 
the  tailing,  the  amount  per  25  grams  is 
reduced  from  2.75  mg.  to  0.65  mg.  by  fil¬ 
tering  before  precipitation;  and  exactly 
the  same  thing  will  be  noticed  in  checks 
D  and  E.  A  variation  in  the  iron  present, 
fro  0.2  gram  to  i  gram,  seems  to  produce 
no  effect  (see  checks  A,  E  and  F),  or  in 
the  copper  from  0.02  to  0.2  gram  (see 
checks  E  and  D). 


ited,  not  by  its  mechanical  strength,  but 
by  the  amount  of  heat  which  it  can  dissi¬ 
pate.  Hence,  increase  in  size  calls  for 
more  radiating  surface  or  better  ventila¬ 
tion,  or  both.”  This  was  written  not  on 
ventilation  of  the  Subway,  but  on  the  re¬ 
sult  of  energy  in  motors  in  general. 

Regarding  the  main  question,  I  note 
that  the  New  York  Times  says  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  Engineer  Rice  has  been  instructed 
to  instal  air-pumps  and  refrigerating  plants 
all  along  the  route.  This  is  gratifying; 
but  it  is  surprising  that  the  intermediate 
plan  should  not  be  tried  of  having  at 
every  100  ft.  a  3-ft.  pipe,  with  two  external 
openings,  respectively  at  different  heights 
above  the  ground  and  suitably  guarded 
from  contaminating  influence.  This 
scheme  is  well  known  to  every  miner,  and 
it  has  invariably,  within  its  limits,  proved 
a  reliable  automatic  air- renovator.  It  is 
possible  that  the  accumulation  and  con¬ 
centration  of  heat,  both  from  motors  and 
from  men,  may  call  for  heroic  methods; 
but  any  mining  engineer,  especially  one 


COPPER,  LOST  AND  RECOVERED. 


Weight 

Taken 

In  Grams. 

Copper  Saved 

Copper  Lost 

Copper  Lost 

1 

Sample. 

No.  of 
.Assays. 

by  2d  1  _?  per 

Decantation  j  "Assay 
Mg. 

after  2d  1  _?  per 
Decantation,  f  Assaj 
Mg. 

In 

Solution, 

Mg. 

1  _?  per 
f  Assay 

Remarks. 

Matte,  Cu,  40^ 

1 

10 

1.2 

0.012 

0.6 

0  .006 

1. 

0.01 

Concentrate,  Cu,  lOf 

2 

10 

1.5 

0.0075 

0.5 

0.0025 

3. 

0  015 

Ore.  Cu,  3.2? 

5 

10 

0.2 

0.0004 

0.4 

0.0008 

3.5 

0.007 

Tailing,  Cu,  0.5? 

5 

5 

0.2 

0.0004 

0.3 

0.0006 

2  3  1 

.\v.  0.011 

.... 

3.2  f 

0.5  1 

Av.  0.0026 

Filtered  before  precipltetion. 

** 

0.8  r 

“ 

1.7 

With  addition  of  Platinum. 

** 

0.8 

With  addition  of  Platinum,  Altered  before  precipitation 

Checks. 

A.  .2  gm.  Cu,  .2  gm.  Fe, 

5 

0.8 

.1  gm.  8. 

0.8 

B.  .2  gm.  Cu,  .5  gm.  Fe. 

.... 

10 

0.3 

0.3 

4. 

.2  gm.  silica,  .1  gm.  S. 
C.  .02  gm.  Cu,  .6  gm.  Fe, 

5 

.... 

2.5 

4  gm.  silica,  .05  gm.  8. 

.... 

*• 

3.0 

** 

2.0 

D.  .2  gm.  Cu,  .5  gm.  Fe, 
4  gm.  silica,  .05  S. 

.... 

5 

2.5 

1.0 

Filtered  before  precipitation. 

E.  .2  gm.  Cu,  .6  gm.  Fe. 

5 

0.8 

.05  gm.  8. 

.... 

F.  .2  gm.  Cu,  1  gm.  Fe, 

5 

0.75 

.05  gm.  8. 

dried  and  ignited.  This  residue  contained 
the  copper  lost  (mechanically)  after  the 
second  decantation.  A  current  of  hydro¬ 
gen  sulphide  was  now  passed  through  the 
filtrate,  and  a  crystal  of  hypo  (sodium 
thio-sulphate)  added.  After  standing  30 
min.  the  precipitate  was  filtered  off,  dried 
and  ignited;  this  containing  the  ‘copper 
lost  in  solution.’  The  small  quantities,  of 
copper  in  these  three  residues  were  esti¬ 
mated  calorimetrically  (in  ammoniacal  so¬ 
lution)  in  calibrated  test-tubes,  first  filter¬ 
ing  off  any  quantity  of  silica  and  precipi¬ 
tating  the  copper  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
the  method  showing  easily  the  presence 
of  o.i  mg.  of  copper. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  losses  due  to 
decantation  are  very  small,  varying,  as 
would  be  expected,  with  the  amount  of 
copper  present.  The  losses  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  are  more  serious,  but  still  small 
enough  to  be  negligable,  except  when  ex¬ 
treme  accuracy  is  required.  However,  the 
losses  in  the  made-up  checks  agree 
closely  with  those  in  the  corresponding 
matte,  ore,  etc.,  so  that  (by  standardizing 


In  conclusion,  I  would  especially  call 
attention  to  the  advantages  of  decanting 
the  acid  liquor,  instead  of  filtering  it; 
with  a  little  practice  the  loss  of  copper  is 
practically  nil,  time  is  saved  (especially 
when  much  silica  is  present),  and  the  risk 
of  losing  copper  by  its  oxidation  on  the 
filter,  alluded  to  in  Thorn  Smith’s  last 
letter,  is  entirely  avoided. 

A.  I.  French. 

Batum,  South  Russia,  May  19,  1905. 


VENTILATION  IN  MINE  AND  SUBWAY. 

The  Editor: 

Sir — As  engineers  who  are  compelled  to 
explore  the  terrors  both  of  deep  mines  all 
over  the  world  and  also  of  that  travesty 
of  modern  comfort  and  hygiene,  called 
the  New  York  subway,  many  of  your 
readers  will  say  a  hearty  amen  to  your 
editorial  (in  the  last  issue  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal),  entitled  ‘The  Dissipation  of  En- 
erg\'.’  In  line  with  this,  I  note  a  clipping 
from  another  publication  of  good  stand¬ 
ing  (The  Electrical  Review)  to  this  ef¬ 
fect,  “that  the  output  of  a  motor  is  lim- 


who  has  served  in  coal  regions,  can  tell 
these  helpless  Subway  people  something 
that  can  be  made  effective  in  sweeter  and 
cooler  air,  and  with  a  result  attainable 
some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  Two  Lung. 

New  York,  June  23,  1905. 


At  last  it  has  been  decided  to  set  to 
work  to  build  the  long-talked-of  line  of 
railway  from  Perm,  on  the  river  Kama  in 
Eastern  Russia,  across  the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains  to  Ekaterinburg,  the  center  of  all 
the  mines  and  ironworks  belonging  to  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  Russia. 


At  the  end  of  1904  the  German  Steel 
Works  Syndicate  was  composed  of  31 
works,  as  against  27  on  March  i,  1904, 
when  it  started  business,  and  the  total 
participation  was  633,361  tons  larger  than 
at  that  date.  At  the  beginning  of  1905 
the  total  participation  amounted  to  8,105,- 
950  metric  tons,  or  90.6%  of  the  entire 
German  output  of  steel. 
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Correspondence. 

We  invite  correspondence  upon  matters  of 
interest  to  the  industries  of  mining  and  metai- 
lurgy.  Communications  shouid  invariabiy  be 
accompanied  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer.  Initiais  oniy  wiil  be  pubiished 
when  so  requested. 

I.ietters  shouid  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

We  do  not  hoid  ourseives  responsibie  for 
the  opinions  expressed  bj’  correspondents. 

The  Chemical,  Metallurgical  &  Mining 
Society  of  South  Africa. 

Sir — I  notice,  in  a  recent  number  of 
your  Journal,  a  reference  to  the  name 
of  this  society,  and  a  formula  for  the 
same,  which  reads  as  follows :  “It  appears 
from  the  January  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Chemical,  Metallurgical  &  Mining 
Society  of  South  Africa  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  adopted  the  pseudo-chemical 
formula  S2A3  as  expressing  their  multi¬ 
tudinous  title.” 

The  statement,  however,  is  not  quite  ac¬ 
curate.  The  formula  SeA*  represents  the 
title  of  the  kindred  society,  the  South 
African  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  which  is  working  in  South 
Africa  on  similar  lines  to  those  of  the 
British  Association  in  Great  Britain.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  formula  CMjS  w'ould  meet  our 
requirements. 

Frederick  Rowland. 

Johannesburg,  May  22,  1905. 


Conditions  in  Mexico. 

Sir — In  justice  to  Mexico,  and  to  for¬ 
eigners  living  in  Mexico,  I  beg  you  to 
publish  the  following  refutation  of  the 
statements  made  by  ‘Director’  in  your 
issue  of  May  18. 

My  experience  in  Mexico  covers  18 
years  in  various  parts  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  I  have  never  as  yet  found  that 
its  Government  denied  proper  police  pro¬ 
tection,  whenever  needed  and  asked  for, 
especially  when  foreign  companies  are 
concerned.  Indeed,  as  a  rule  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  always  willing  to  stretch  a  point 
in  order  to  protect  foreigners.  However, 
it  would  be  preposterous'  to  demand  of 
the  Mexican  government  to  maintain  a 
permanent  police  force  at  each  individual 
mine,  as  ‘Director’  seems  to  think  it 
ought  to  do.  Has  he  ever  stopped  to 
think  how  large  an  army  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  that  purpose?  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  proper  and  just  that  those  who 
desire  a  permanent  police  force  at  their 
mines,  should  pay  for  it;  they  probably 
would  have  to  pay  for  it  in  any  other 
country.  On  several  occasions  I  have 
had  to  call  upon  the  Government  for  sol¬ 
diers  and  police,  and  in  every  instance 
they  were  promptly  put  at  my  disposal 
without  any  charge  whatever.  The  fact 
is,  foreign  companies  have  in  Mexico 
every  guarantee  that  could  possibly  be 
desired. 

As  regards  taxes,  the  .statements  made 
by  ‘Director’  are  entirely  false.  He 
cites  the  example  of  a  company  ex¬ 
tracting  from  their  mines  $75,000  per 
month  and  states  that  on  that  extrac¬ 


tion  they  pay  the  Government  $6,000  per 
month  in  taxes.  This  cannot  be  true  be¬ 
cause  the  Federal  taxes  on  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  bullion  only  amount  to  2j4  per  cent. 
Now,  2j<2  per  cent  of  $75,000  is  only 
$1,875  not  $6,000.  Beside  the  Feder¬ 
al  tax  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  but  not  in  all,  a  State  tax  of  per 
cent  is  collected,  which  in  the  case  cited 
would  amount  to  $1,125,  which,  if  added 
to  the  above,  would  make  in  the  worst 
case  a  total  tax  of  $3,000,  or  just  one- 
half  of  the  sum  stated  by  ‘Director.’  As 
to  the  Federal  stamp  tax  on  invoices, 
which  amounts  to  six-tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  not  only  the  miner  but  also  the 
manufacturer,  the  merchant  and  every¬ 
body  else  who  is  making  commercial 
transactions  has  to  pay  that,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  no  discrimination  against 
the  miner  and  no  injustice  is  being  done 
him. 

The  ‘half  dozen’  other  taxes,  ‘Direc¬ 
tor’  complains  of,  are  really  so  insignifi¬ 
cant  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
mention  them.  For  instance,  the  company 
of  which  I  am  general  manager  is  a 
large  one,  the  gross  value  of  its  monthly 
output  being  from  $75,000  to  $120,000. 
It  employs  in  all  about  600  men,  and  owns, 
beside  the  mines,  some  12,000  acres  of 
land.  The  total  monthly  taxes  we  are 
paying  are  as  follows : 


On  real  estate .  $21.36 

On  coniiiany  sUire .  31.2.'> 

On  employees’  salaries . .">0.00 


Total . $102.01 


This  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  e.xtraction. 

Regarding  the  heavy  burdens  on  mining 
and  other  industries,  I  have  stated  those 
under  mining,  and  as  to  the  other  indus¬ 
tries,  most  of  them  are  working  under 
concessions  exempting  them  from  all  taxes 
with  the  exception  of  the  stamp  tax,  as 
there  is  a  law  in  force  granting  special 
franchises  to  all  new  industrial  under¬ 
takings. 

While  the  reduction  of  the  pertenencia 
tax  from  $io  to  $6  per  annum  may  be  in 
certain  cases  prejudicial  to  a  large  produc¬ 
ing  company,  by  making  it  easier  for 
mining  sharks  to  acquire  and  hold  ad¬ 
jacent  ground,  I  think  that  a  competent 
and  wide-aw’ake  manager  has  it  in  his 
hands  to  forestall  such  a  state  of  affairs 
by  acquiring  for  his  company  beforehand 
all  such  surrounding  ground  as  may 
eventually  become  valuable  and  leave  no 
chance  for  mining  sharks  to  get  the  best 
of  him.  In  that  case  the  reduction  of  the 
tax  would  work  in  his  favor.  Besides, 
in  order  to  keep  irresponsible  parties  from 
making  denouncements,  the  new  law  re¬ 
quires  that  the  amount  of  stamps  re¬ 
quired  for  the  title,  namely,  $5  per  per¬ 
tenencia,  be  deposited  before  the  de¬ 
nouncement  can  be  admitted. 

In  regard  to  the  dynamite  concession, 
I  cannot  see  that  we  are.  paying  now 
more  for  the  dynamite  than  the  average 
price  that  was  ruling  during  the  last  few' 


years.  It  is  true  that  just  before  the 
concession  went  into  effect  the  price  of 
the  imported  dynamite  was  lowered  $2.50 
per  box,  but  this  was  obviously  done  for 
campaign  purposes. 

As  to  road  building,  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment  alw'ays  has  been  found  ready  to 
give  substantial  help  wherever  it  could 
be  demonstrated  that  the  road  would  be 
of  public  benefit.  I  think  that  in  no 
country  can  the  Government  be  expected 
to  aid  in  the  building  of  private  roads.  It 
can  hardly  be  asserted  that  the  mines  only 
brought  the  railroads  into  the  country. 
A  look  at  the  map  shows  that  the  great 
trunk  lines  have  all  been  built  with  the 
main  object  of  tapping  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Branch  lines  to  some  of  the  more 
important  mining  camps  were  built  after¬ 
ward.  It  was  the  Mexican  Government 
which  brought  the  railroads  into  the  coun¬ 
try  by  paying  substantial  subsidies,  aver¬ 
aging  $8,000  per  kilometer,  and  by  grant¬ 
ing  special  franchises,  free  importation  of 
railroad  material,  etc.  Were  it  not  for 
that,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  w'ould  have  many 
railroads  in  Mexico.  How  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  benefited  by  this  gener¬ 
ous  and  liberal  policy  of  the  Me.xican 
Government,  can  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that,  for  instance,  in  1874-5,  that  is,  be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  the  railroads,  Mexico 
exported  products  to  the  value  of  only 
$20,294,321,  while  in  1902-3  it  exported 
$87,024,026. 

‘Director’  states  that  as  long  as  for¬ 
eigners  can  be  made  to  pay  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  expenses,  the  Mexican  will  be  free 
from  taxation.  This  is  astonishing.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  Mexican  miners,  manu¬ 
facturers,  merchants,  etc.,  are  paying  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  taxes  as  foreigners  do, 
and  no  distinction  is  being  made  before 
the  law.  ‘Director’s’  statement  can  hardly 
be  taken  as  serious.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
the  visitador  del  timbre,  or  Government 
stamp  inspector,  is  particularly  after  the 
foreigners.  I  have  always  found  him  to 
be  impartial  and  to  visit  both  natives  and 
foreigners  alike.  If  some  foreigners  are 
more  likely  to  incur  fines,  they  alone  are 
to  blame  for  it,  if  they  persist  in  import¬ 
ing  tenderfoot  accountants  and  book¬ 
keepers.  who  being  unfamiliar  with  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  are 
liable  to  make  mistakes.  During  my 
18  years  of  experience  in  Mexico  I 
have  not  as  yet  paid  a  single  cent  in 
fines.  My  experience  has  been  that  the 
visitador  is,  as  a  rule,  much  stricter  with 
Mexicans  than  with  foreigners.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  foreigner  is  pestered,  har¬ 
assed  and  blackmailed  at  every  turn. 
The  foreigner  has  in  Mexico  the  same, 
and  even  more,  guarantee  than  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  have.  If  some  foreigner  is  hated 
and  only  endured,  this  is  only  and  ex¬ 
clusively  due  to  his  behavior.  I  have 
seen  foreigners  carry  matters  in  such  a 
high-handed  way  that  if  they  had  done 
the  same,  for  instance,  in  a  Western  min- 
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ing  camp  in  the  United  States,  they  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  been  treated  there  to  a 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers  and  invited  to 
leave  the  camp;  while  if  in  Mexico  noth¬ 
ing  happens  to  them,  it  is  entirely  due  to 
the  Government  protection  they  enjoy. 

‘Director’s’  financial  views  are  simply 
astonishing.  He  states  that  Americans 
are  supposed  to  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Mexico,  and  supposing  this  money  w^ere 
earning  5  per  cent,  it  would  call  for  an 
export  of  $50,000,000  silver,  and  goes  on 
to  say  that  this  would  ruin  Mexico,  be¬ 
cause  the  entire  bank  capital  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  only  $200,000,000  silver.  He  seems 
to  overlook  the  fact  that,  to  earn  said  in¬ 
terest,  something  has  to  be  created,  and 
that  the  profits  only  represent  the  sur¬ 
plus  from  what  has  been  thus  created. 

In  1902-3  the  Mexican  export  trade 
amounted,  in  round  figures,  to  $193,000.- 
000  and  its  import  trade  to  $152,000,000 
silver.  There  was,  therefore,  a  balance 
in  favor  of  Mexico  of  $41,000,000.  Now, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  all  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  capital  invested  in  Mexico  once  be¬ 
comes  productive,  this,  balance  will  be 
correspondingly  increased,  for  most  of 
capital  mentioned  is  invested  in  under¬ 
takings  which  depend  on  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  their  products,  such  as  mining, 
tropical  agriculture,  etc.  It  w'ill  therefore 
be  seen  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  Mexico,  or  any  other  country 
for  that,  becoming  bankrupt  because  its 
industrial  enterprises  are  paying  divi¬ 
dends. 

The  present  monetary  law  was  intro¬ 
duced  because  it  became  a  necessity.  It 
was  not  introduced  w'ith  the  specified  in¬ 
tention  of  hurting  the  miners,  still  less  is 
it  directed  against  the  foreigners,  for  pre¬ 
cisely  the  foreigners  in  Mexico  were  the 
loudest  advocates  of  the  gold  standard, 
while  the  natives  were  mostly  against  it. 
It  is  true  that,  at  the  present  price  of 
silver  in  New  York,  the  producers  of 
silver  have  to  suffer,  but  over  tiiat  the 
Mexican  Government  has  no  control.  If 
the  price  of  silver  should  go  above  635^ 
cents  per  ounce,  the  producers  of  silver 
in  Mexico  will  be  better  off  than  they 
were  under  the  old  monetary  law. 

Mexico,  June  20,  1905.  ♦Ianager. 


The  Anthracite  Conciliation  Board. 

Sir — The  value  of  any  institution  must 
be  gauged  by  its  results.  The  Conciliation^ 
Board  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  has 
been  in  existence  a  little  over  tw’O  years. 
During  that  time  it  has  dealt  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  disagreements  be¬ 
tween  the  miners  and  operators,  one  or 
two  of  considerable  interest;  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  of  such  a  character  as  will 
necessarily  arise  in  any  large  industry  em¬ 
ploying  an  army  of  men.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  board  is  peculiar.  It  consists 
of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of 
the  operators  and  of  the  miners,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  votes  deciding  in  favor  of  one 


side  or  the  other,  and  where  there  is  a  tie 
an  umpire  is  called  in,  whose  casting  vote 
settles  the  subject  in  dispute.  Seemingly 
nothing  could  be  fairer  or  more  likely  to 
produce  concord  between  the  represented 
interests,  and  in  the  end  to  obviate  strikes. 
Theoretically  the  machinery  called  into 
existence  by  the  anthracite  commission 
was  ideal,  if  not  altruistic,  in  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  its  judicial  functions.  So  simple, 
indeed,  is  it  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  patriarchal  in  its  arbitral  preroga¬ 
tives.  There  are  no  lawyers,  no  compli¬ 
cated  presentation  of  ascertained  facts, 
of  wrongs  inflicted  or  endured.  The  min¬ 
ers  brought  before  the  board  an  alleged 
grievance ;  the  board,  after  hearing  testi¬ 
mony  for  and  against  the  indictment, 
rendered  a  decision.  Surely  nothing  could 
be  more  in  accordance  with  the  trend  of 
the  modern  economic  thought  than  the 
prevention  of  strikes  by  an  unconventional 
and  informal  arbitration  board.  It  should 
s.atisfy  all  the  benevolent  aspirations  of 
those  who  take  a  laudable  and  disinter¬ 
ested  interest  in  what  does  not  directly 
concern  them. 

Is  the  Conciliation  Board  a  failure? 
To  condemn  an  institution  that  has  been 
initiated  only  recently  because  it  did  not 
satisfy  everybody  and  come  up  to  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  those  who  make  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  human  weakness  in  the  most  per¬ 
fected  of  human  institutions,  would  be  an 
injustice  to  those  who  constitute  the  board, 
and  the  satisfactory  and  excellent  work 
that  it  has  in  many  ways  accomplished. 
The  board  has  not  been  a  failure.  It  has, 
in  fact,  been  a  comparative  success.  .At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  hj-pocritical  to 
deny  that  neither  operators  nor  miners  are 
satisfied  with  it,  and  that  'probably  both 
sides  will  witness  with  stoicism  its  disso¬ 
lution  ne.xt  year. 

The  .Arbitration  Board  has  probably 
prevented  a  few  local  strikes  here  and 
there.  It  has  settled  grievances,  or  al¬ 
leged  grievances,  with  impartiality,  if  not 
with  satisfaction,  to  those  who  were  af¬ 
fected  by  its  decision.  The  operators  have 
obtained  an  estimate  of  the  character  and 
motives  of  the  representatives  of  the  min¬ 
ers’  union,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
union  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  in¬ 
dividual  operators.  If,  unhappily,  a  strike 
should  occur  ne.xt  year,  the  operators  will 
be  fully  informed  of  the  personnel  and 
responsibility  of  the  men  whom  they  are 
fighting,  and  the  leaders  of  the  miners  will 
have  no  excuse  for  proclaiming  on  the 
housetops  that  they  were  endeavoring  to 
wring  concessions  from  men  who  were 
as  heartless  and  pitiless  as  a  mine  rock. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  min¬ 
ers’  leaders  who  organized  the  union  in 
the  anthracite  regions,  and  who  conducted 
the  great  strike  that  immediately  followed 
its  initiation,  were  absolutely  strangers, 
coming  out  of  the  West  with  merely  the 
credentials  of  being  able  leaders  in  labor 
troubles.  All  this  has  been  changed  within 
the  last  four  or  five  years.  The  operators 


know  just  what  the  union  leaders  want  and 
why  they  want  it.  They  know  their  strength 
and  they  know  their  w’eakness.  They 
know  how  far  the  union  may  presume  on 
its  actual  and  apparent  strength  to  bring 
about  a  strike  and  continue  it,  and  how 
far  failure  will  counterbalance  success  in 
any  direction  should  a  strike  be  declared. 
The  miners’  representatives,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  well  aware  of  the  strength  of 
the  operators,  how  far  they  are  prepared 
to  make  concessions  to  principle,  and  how 
far  they  are  determined  to  resist  d.-inands 
that  are  infringements  upon  their  basic 
rights  or  property.  They  ha^  e  learned 
that  the  operators  are  men  w’ho  recognize 
that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights.  Attendance  at  the  Gonciliation 
Board  has  been  a  liberal  education  to  both 
sides.  The  questions  in  dispute  were  of 
little  consequence  in  comparison  with 
the  educational  demonstrations  that  the 
settlement  of  the  matters  brought  before 
it  gave  to  the  members  of  the  board. 

So  far,'  then,  the  Conciliation  Board  has 
not  been  a  failure.  But  negative  success 
i.^  not  sufficient  compensation  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  board  indefinitely,  if  it  has 
no  better  results  to  show  than  that,  if  it 
did  little  good,  it  at  least  did  no  harm.  The 
men  who  compose  it  have  no  sinecure. 
They  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  travel' 
ing  here  and  there,  receiving  testimonj 
and  considering  judicially  the  weight  oi 
the  evidence  which  has  come  before  them. 
.And  all  foi  what?  So  far  as  one  may  see, 
holding  an  inquest  upon  paltry  disputes 
that  could  be  settled  by  a  mine  foreman 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  his  judgment 
were  to  be  accepted  upon  the  issue  in 
dispute.  The  miners  have  come  to  the 
belief  that  a  grievance  is  necessarily 
established  because  they  have  formulated 
some  petty  deprivation  or  restraint  as 
one.  Conscious  of  their  strength  as  a  great 
union,  the  miners  have  too  often  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  concern 
the  operators  have  with  them  is  to  pay 
them  for  a  certain  quantity  of  coal  that 
they  have  cut  as  unenthusiastically  as  if  it 
were  penal  task  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  operators  have  for  the  most  part  taken 
the  same  view  of  the  matter.  On  the  one 
side,  “Here’s  your  coal” ;  on  the  other, 
“Here’s  your  money.”  In  the  past  the 
operators  have  been  solely  accountable  for 
this  state  of  affairs,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  remedy  it  even  if  the  attitude  of  the 
union  did  not  prohibit  a  nearer  approach 
toward  mutual  respect,  co-operate  interest 
and  personal  association  betw’een  the  min¬ 
ers  and  those  immediately  over  them. 
The  Conciliation  Board  has  tended,  in 
fact,  to  widen  this  breach.  It  is  a  counter¬ 
feit  of  a  court;  affording  all  the  exasper¬ 
ating  e.xperience  of  law  without  the 
finality  of  its  declared  judgments.  Its 
main  utility  has  been  a  court  of  petty  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  disciplinary  regulations  of 
the  mines. 

The  miners  hardly  expect  that  the  Con¬ 
ciliation  Board  will  be  continued.  It  is 
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not  apparent  that  they  want  it  continued. 
Nor  do  the  operators.  If  President 
Mitchell  could  succeed  in  obtaining  official 
recognition  of  the  union,  this  would  be 
the  stronghold  from  which  he  could  dic¬ 
tate  his  terms.  In  the  morality  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor,  contracts  may  be  thrown  over¬ 
board  as  soon  as  they  become  inconven¬ 
ient.  It  is  not  clear  why  the  miners  should 
form  an  exception  to  other  forms  of  labor, 
that  their  union  must  have  not  merely 
wider  and  more  autocratic  privileges  than 
other  industrial  bodies,  but  that  these 
must  be  specifically  and  officially  recog¬ 
nized.  The  strike  in  the  bituminous  coal¬ 
fields  of  Illinois  has  undoubtedly  settled, 
so  far  as  the  anthracite  operators  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  limits  of  their  concessions  to 
union  demands.  There  will  be  no  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  union;  no  agreements  with  it 
of  any  kind.  It  does  not  demand  the  pre¬ 
science  of  a  prophet  to  predict  that  much. 
With  the  close  of  the  present  arrangement, 
the  end  of  the  Conciliation  Board  is  at 
hand.  ^ 

Anthracite  Operator. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  June  24,  1905. 


Properties  of  Nickel  and  Cobalt. 

H.  Copaux  prepared  nickel  and  cobalt 
containing  not  more  than  0.05%  of  non- 
metallic  impurities  and  determined  the 
physical  constants,  with  the  following  re¬ 
sults.  as  compared  with  previously  ac¬ 
cepted  figures  {Comptcs  rcndus,  CXL,  pp. 

657-659)  : 


Nickel 

Observed 

Former 

Specific  gravity  at  15°  C . 

8.8 

8.3-9. a 

Hardnees . ; . 

3.6 

Melting  point . 

1470°  C. 

14^  0. 

Specific  heat  (X>-100°  C.) . 

O.lOt 

0.108 

Bectrical  resistance  at  0°  C. . . 

6.4 

6.9 

Coeff.  ot  expansion  (0°-20°  C). . 

0.0061 

0.0061 

Breaking  stress . 

42 

90-55 

Cobalt 

Observed 

Former 

Specific  gravity  at  15°  C . 

8.8 

7.96—9.6 

Hardnees . 

5.5 

Melting  point . 

1530°  C. 

1600-1800°  C. 

Specific  heat . 

0.104 

0.103 

Electrical  resistance  at  0°  C. 

5.5 

Coeir.  ot  expansion  (0°-20°  C.) 

0.0055 

Breaking  stress . 

50 

115 

The  unit  of  specific  gravity  is  water  at 
4°  C.  =  I ;  of  hardness,  Moh’s  scale ;  of 
specific  heat,  water  at  15°  C.  =  i ;  of  elec¬ 
trical  resistance,  microhms-centimeters ; 
of  breaking  stress,  kilograms  per  square 
millimeter. 


The  zirconium  lamp,  invented  by  Wed¬ 
ding,  has  a  filament  composed  of  the  ox¬ 
ides  of  zirconium  and  magnesium,  mixed 
with  cellulose,  and  ‘squirted’  into  a  thread 
which  is  subsequently  carbonized  in  an 
atmosphere  of  oxygen.  A  pound  of  zir¬ 
conium  will  furnish  material  for  50,000 
lamps.  These  can  be  made  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price ;  they  consume  two  watts  per 
candle,  and  have  a  life  of  800  hours.  The 
lamp  resistance  is  about  40  volts,  and  they 
may  be  used,  in  series,  on  a  current  of 
high  potential. 


Books  Reviewed. 

Picturesque  Gold,  Silver  and  Copper  Min¬ 
ing  in  Yavapai  County,  Arizona.  By  A. 

E.  Suppiger.  Prescott,  Ariz. ;  published 
by  the  Author.  Pag?s,  32;  with  map. 
Price,  $2. 

This  attractive  illustration  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  in  mining,  milling  and  metal¬ 
lurgy*  of  a  noted  producing  region  com¬ 
prises  32  plates  of  photogravures  and  a 
map  of  the  country.  There  is  no  letter- 
press,  but  the  pictures  in  themselves  make 
a  neat  table-record  of  that  side  of  con¬ 
struction  and  practice  which  appeals,  to 
the  lighter  vein — even  of  the  mining  en¬ 
gineer. 

Rhodesia  Chamber  of  Mines,  Incorporated. 
Ninth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Bulawayo, 
Rhodesia;  published  by  the  Qiamber. 
Pages,  105. 

This  report  of  the  administrative  side 
of  the  mineral  industry  for  Rhodesia  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1904.  Much  of  the  material  is  already  his¬ 
toric  to  readers  of  this  Journal;  but  a 
careful  perusal  throws  much  side  light  on 
questions  that  outsiders  like  to  know 
about.  For  instance,  on  page  54,  Sir  Lewis 
Mitchell  raises  the  query  why  the  miner 
does  not  get  as  much  out  of  the  British 
Government  as  under  the  old  Boer  re¬ 
gime,  the  present  diamond  law  taking  60 
per  cent  (!)  for  the  Government,  and 
leaving  only  40  per  cent  for  the  discoverer. 
There  are  many  who  query  as  to  the  com¬ 
parative  condition  of  the  old  and  new  reg¬ 
ulations.  and  it  is  such  official  record  as 
this  which  contributes  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  real  conditions. 

Corrosion  of  Boiler  Tubes.  By  Rear- 
Admiral  John  D.  Ford.  U.  S.  N. ;  re¬ 
printed  from  Journal  of  the  American 
Society  of  Naval  Engineers.  Pamphlet, 
20  pages;  illustrated. 

This  is  a  condensed  record  of  actual 
tests  on  12  tanks,  each  with  16  samples, 
from  the  top,  middle  and  bottom  of  steel 
ingots.  The  samples  were  shifted  each 
week  for  16  weeks,  so  that  each,  consec¬ 
utively,  occupied  every  position  in  a  tank. 
Each  of  the  four  periods  refers  to  a  trial 
of  16  weeks.  The  samples  included  hot- 
drawn  seamless,  cold-draw*n  seamless,  lap- 
welded  bessemer  and  charcoal-iron  (most¬ 
ly  in  the  form  of  tubes).  “In  conclusion, 
general  experience  on  the  durability  of 
steel  and  iron  seems  to  be  that,  where 
differences  have  been  observed,  they  can 
usually  be  traced  to  some  change  in  env’- 
ronment.  rather  than  to  an  inherent  supe¬ 
riority  of  either  material  to  resist  corro¬ 
sion.”  The  report  is  an  abstract  from  the 
Journal  of  the  .\merican  Society  of  Naval 
Engineers  for  May,  1904,  Volume  XVI, 
No.  2.  The  pamphlet  is  embellished  with 
24  unusually  clear  half-tones,  showing  the 
progress  of  corrosion.  The  paper  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  reports  of  Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander  H.  C.  Cleaver,  L'.  S.  N.,  and  Com¬ 


mander  W.  C.  Eaton,  U.  S.  N.,  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  experiments  by  Lieutenant 
W.  H.  Chambers,  U.  S.  N. 


A'ew  Zealand.  Papers  and  Reports  Re¬ 
lating  to  Minerals  and  Mining.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Department  of  Mines. 
Wellington,  N.  Z. ;  Public  Printer. 
Pages,  120:  with  maps. 

This  carefully  prepared  folio  comprises 
four  distinct  reports,  (i)  The  statement 
by  James  McGowan,  Minister  of  Mines 
(the  production  for  1903  totaled  over  three 
and  one-half  million  sterling,  of  which 
the  gold  alone  was  £2,037,831,  and  the 
silver  £91,497)  ;  (2)  a  long  report  on  the 
goldfields,  by  John  Hayes,  inspecting  en¬ 
gineer,  supplemented  by  a  longer  appen- 
di.x  with  details  and  illustrations  of  spe¬ 
cial  mines  and  districts;  (3)  a  coal-mine 
report,  also  by  Mr.  Hayes;  and  (4)  a 
short  report  on  State  coal  mines,  by 
James  Bishop,  manager  of  these  mines. 
The  report  will  be  indispensable  to  those 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  mineral 
industry  of  New  Zealand. 


Martinis  Mining  Cases  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  with  Statutes.  Volume  II.  Part  I. 
By  Mr.  Justice  Martin,  of  the  British  * 
Columbia  Supreme  Court.  Toronto, 
Ontario;  the  Carswell  Company,  Ltd. 
Pages,  272.  Price,  $5. 

We  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  first 
volume  of  these  reports,  which  constitute 
a  summary  of  mining  law,  and  decisions 
relating  to  the  same  well  brought  up  to 
the  date  of  the  publication.  The  present 
issue,  w'hich  is  the  first  part  of  the  second 
volume,  gives  a  number  of  additional  cases, 
bringing  the  summary  up  to  February, 
1905,  and  giving  also  all  changes  in  the 
statute  law  of  the  Province  up  to  the 
same  date.  As  in  the  first  volume,  the 
work  has  been  admirably  done,  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  decisions  being  clear,  while 
sufficient  abstracts  of  the  opinions  of  the 
court  are  given  to  make  the  reasons  for 
the  decisions  plain.  It  is  a  work  which  is 
indispensable  to  all  lawyers  practicing  in 
the  Province  or  having  relation  with  the 
companies  located  there,  and  it  will  be, 
moreover,  df  great  value  to  mine  man¬ 
agers  and  others. 


The  Mount  Lyell  Mining  Field.  By  J.  W. 
Gregory.  Melbourne.  Australasian  In¬ 
stitute  of  Mining  Engineers.  8vo. 
Pages.  170.  Price,  $3. 

This  book  is  a  reprint  from  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Australasian  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers.  It  was  w*orthy  of 
separate  publication,  for  it  is  a  scholarly 
account  of  a  notable  mining  region  at 
the  hands  of  an  authority.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Gregory  w'as  lately  Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  University  of  Melbourne  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Vic¬ 
toria.  He  now  occupies  the  chair  of  geol¬ 
ogy  at  Glasgow  Univ'ersity.  The  first 
part  of  the  volume  deals  with  the 
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history  and  general  geology  of  North¬ 
western  Tasmania,  with  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  discovery  of  Mt.  Lyell. 
The  second  part  describes  the  geol¬ 
ogy  of  Mt.  Lyell  in  detail,  together  with 
a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  copper 
ores  for  which  it  has  become  famous. 
Part  III  is  given  to  acounts  of  three  ore 
deposits  of  kindred  character — namely,  Rio 
Tinto,  the  Rammelsberg  and  Ducktown. 
There  are  plenty  of  illustrations  and  ex¬ 
planatory  sketches. 


Statistics  of  the  State  of  Tasmania  for 
the  Year  1903.  Compiled  in  the  Office 
of  the  Government  Stati-stician.  Hobart, 
Tasmania ;  Government  Printer.  Pages, 
.s64- 

This  somewhat  elephantine  folio  com¬ 
prises  Part  I,  the  “blue  book,”  together 
with  eight  other  ‘Parts’  dealing,  in  the 
order  given,  with  population ;  vital  and 
meteorological  phenomena ;  interchange ; 
finance :  accuinulation  ;  production ;  law, 
crime  and  protection ;  intellectual,  moral 
and  social  conditions.  The  really  elab¬ 
orate  and  exhaustive  statistics  assembled 
here  show  not  only  a  careful  general 
record  of  this  enterprising  State  of 
the  South  Pacific,  but,  more  to  our 
purpose,  several  valuable  summaries 
touching  ‘mineral  lands,’  ‘mines  and  quar¬ 
ries,’  etc.  The  30-page  appendix  is  es¬ 
sentially  an  historical-tabular  summary  of 
production  and  growth.  There  is  no  in¬ 
dex,  but  the  very  full  table  of  contents 
serves  as  a  current  guide  to  the  details 

of  the  volume.  As  a  whole  it  will  dis- 

» 

perse  much  invaluable  information  to  the 
student  who  cares,  and  knows  how,  to  go 
to  original  sources — all  of  which,  in  a 
way,  contributes  to  the  special  profession 
of  mining  engineering. 

United  States  Geologieal  Survey.  Pro¬ 
fessional  Paper  No.  32.  Preliminary 
Report  on  the  Geology  and  Underground 
Water  Resourees  of  the  Central  Great 
Plains.  By  N.  H.  Barton.  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  Governrhent  Printing  Office.  Pages, 
436;  with  maps  and  illustrations. 

The  region  subject  to  investigation  by 
the  work  chronicled  in  this  elaborate  re¬ 
port  includes  the  eastern  parts  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  Colorado,  and  the  western  parts 
of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota. 
In  substance,  the  folio  content  is  an  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  material  on  the  geology 
and  hydrolog}’  (of  the  region  considered), 
in  so  far  as  they  bear  on  each  other  and 
on  the  grow'ing  problem  of  developing 
a  plain  which  needs  only  water  to  furnish 
homes  for  many  thousand,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  and  mineral  production  for  many 
m.illion  more.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
such  monographs  from  our  Geological 
Survey  should  not  begin,  or  close,  w’ith 
a  clear,  concise  tw'O-page  summary  of  the 
results  and  opinions  of  the  expert  who 
IS  paid  for  his  work  and  his  opinion 
for  the  public.  The  volume  itself  is  of 
great  value,  but  at  present  all  readers  are 


busy  readers,  and  a  short  statement  of 

(1)  the  promising  districts  and  features; 

(2)  those  that  are  possible;  (3)  those 
that  are  forbidding,  would  not  only  serve 
as  starting  points  in  searching  the  whole 
volume,  but  would  also  add  a  sixteenfold 
value  to  this  really  luxurious  reference 
book.  This  volume  by  Mr.  Barton  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  remain  of  permanent  value  in  the 
great  reclamation  problems  suggested  by 
its  publication.  The  illustrations  are  of 
peculiar  variety,  freshness  and  impressive¬ 
ness. 


Books  Received. 

In  sending  books  for  notices,  will  publish¬ 
ers,  for  their  own  sake  and  that  of  book  buy¬ 
ers.  give  the  retail  price  V  These  notices  do 
not  supersede  review  In  a  subsequent  Issue  of 
this  JounNAL. 

Rceords  of  the  Geologieal  Survey  of  In¬ 
dia.  Vol.  XXXII.  Part  I.  Revieve  of 
Mineral  Produetion.  By  T.  H.  Holland. 
Calcutta,  India ;  Public  Printers.  Pages, 
120;  with  maps  and  diagrams. 

New  South  Wales  Statistieal  Register  for 
1904.  Part  I.  Public  Finance.  Com¬ 
piled  by  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Government 
Statistician.  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. ;  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printer.  Pages,  60. 

List  of  Lights  and  Fog  Signals  on  the 
Atlantie  and  Gulf  Coasts  of  the  United 
States.  1905.  Washington ;  Government 
Printing  Office.  Pages,  244;  with  maps 
and  illustrations. 

United  States  Geological  Survey.  Produe- 
duetion  of  Bismuth  in  1904..  By  Ed¬ 
mund  Otis  Hovey.  Pages,  4.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Fluorspur  and  Cryolite  in  1904. 
By  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt.  Pages,  12. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  Government  Printing  Office.  Pages, 
404. 

Foreign  Markets  for  Ameriean  Cotton 
Manufactures.  Special  Consular  Re¬ 
ports.  Vol.  XXXVI.  Prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor..  Washington; 
Government  Printing  Office.  Pages,  316. 
Geologieal  Survey  of  Western  Australia. 
Bulletin  No.  18.  Geological  Features 
and  Auriferous  Deposits  of  Mount  Mor¬ 
gans.  By  C.  F.  V.  Jackson.  Pages  24; 
illustrated.  No.  19.  Minerals  of  Econo- 
mie  lvalue.  By  E.  S.  Simpson.  Pages, 
76.  Perth,  W.  A. ;  Government  Printer. 
Moody's  Manual  of  Railroads  and  Cor¬ 
poration  Securities.  Sixth  Annual  Num¬ 
ber.  1905.  New  York;  Compiled  and 
Published  by  the  Moody  Publishing 
Company.  Pages.  2.640.  Price,  in  cloth, 
$10;  full  leather,  $12. 

The  Metrie  System.  A  Chart  Showing 
Measures.  IVeights  and  Their  Relation. 
London,  England ;  the  Decimal  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Geologic  Atlas  of  the  United  States.  No. 
123.  Elders  Ridge  Folio,  Pennsylvania. 
Washington;  Engraved  and  Printed  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
Six  maps  and  10  pages  text. 


United  States  Geological  Survey  Bulletin 
No.  262.  Contributions  to  Mineralogy. 
By  F.  W.  Clarke,  W.  F.  Hillebrand, 
F.  L.  Ransome,  S.  L.  Penfield,  Walde- 
mar  Lindgren,  George  Steiger  and  W. 
T.  Schaller.  W'ashington;  Government 
Printing  Office.  Pages,  148,  illustrated. 

United  States  Geologieal  Survey.  Water 
Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper  No.  119. 
Index  to  Hydrographic  Progress  Re¬ 
ports.  1888-1903.  By  John  C.  Hoyt  and 
B.  D.  Wood.  Washington ;  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office.  Pages,  256. 

Transaetions  of  the  Association  of  Civil 
Engineers  of  Cornell  University.  Vol. 
XIII.  1904-1905.  A  R.  Chase,  Editor. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  published  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Pages  168;  illustrated. 

L’Economie  dans  le  Chaufferie.  By  J.  Izart. 
Paris,  France;  Bibliotheque  du  Mois 
Scientihque  et  Industrxelle.  Pages,  88; 
illustrated.  Price  (in  New  York),  90 
cents. 

Outlines  of  Industrial  Chemistry.  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition,  Including  a  Chapter  on 
Metallurgy.  By  Frank  Hall  Thorp; 
Metallurgy  by  Charles  D.  Demond.  New 
York ;  the  Macmillan  Company.  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Macmillan  &  Company,  Ltd. 
Pages.  644;  illustrated.  Price,  $3.50, 
net. 

United  States  Geological  Survey.  Pro¬ 
fessional  Paper  No.  32.  Preliminary 
Report  on  the  Geology  and  Under¬ 
ground  Water  Resources  of  the  Central 
Great  Plains.  By  N.  H.  Darton.  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  Government  Printing  Office. 
Pages  436;  with  maps  and  illustrations. 

Dcr  Stcinkohlenbergbau  des  Preussischen 
Staates  in  der  Umgebung  von  Saar- 
brueken.  I  Ted.  Das  Saarbrucker 
Steinkohlengebirge.  By  A.  Prietze,  Dr. 
Leppla,  R.  Muller  and  M.  Hohensee. 
Pages,  100.  II  Teil.  Geschichtliche  Ent- 
wickelung  des  Steinkohlenbergbaues  in 
Saargebiete.  By  A.  Hasslacher.  Pages, 
188.  IV  Teil.  Die  Absatzverhaltnisse 
der  koniglichen  Saarbrucker  Stein- 
kohlengruben  in  der  letzten  20  lahren 
(1884-1903).  By  R.  Zorner.  Pages.  56. 
r  Teil.  Die  Kohlenaufbereitung  und 
I'erkokung  im  Saargebiet.  By  Bergin- 
spektor  Mengelberg.  Pages,  136  VI 
Teil.  Die  Entivickelung  der  Arbeiter- 
verhaltnisse  auf  den  Staatlichen  Stein- 
kohlenbergzuerken  vom  Jahre  1816  bis 
Zum  Jahre  1903.  By  E.  Muller.  Pages, 
160;  all  parts  •illustrated.  Berlin,  Ger¬ 
many;  Julius  Springer. 


The  East  Indian  iron  trade  looks  in  two 
directions  (according  to  Indian  Engineer¬ 
ing),  one  dealing  with  finishing  manufac¬ 
ture  of  both  native  and  imported  stock, 
and  the  other  with  the  importation  of 
iron  of  foreign  finish  for  domestic  use. 
The  implication  is  that  the  trend  of  offi¬ 
cial  influence  is  to  restrict  domestic  manu¬ 
facture  and  finishing,  more  than  is  wise ; 
a  policy  of  home  development  would  be 
broad  and  safe. 
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the  cylinder  up  to  the  end  of  the  stroke  There  are  no  springs,  hooks  or  compli- 
at  b,  at  which  later  point  the  inlet  is  cated  devices,  and  all  parts,  with  the  ex- 
closed  by  the  return  of  the  valve.  As  the  ception  of  the  valves,  are  outside  the 
piston  moves  toward  the  right,  the  valve  cylinder.  In  case  of  water  accumulating  in 
5"  continues  to  rotate  toward  the  left,  the  cylinders  or  operating  port,  the  valve 
At  the  point  marked  c  on  the  diagram,  D  lifts  from  its  seat  so  as  to  relieve  the 
the  cylinder  is  brought  in  connection  with  excessive  pressure. 

the  passage  leading  to  the  discharge  valve  The  inlet  area  of  the  compressor  is  pro- 
D.  The  discharge  valve  does  not  open  portioned  so  that  the  loss  of  pressure  in 
until  a  point  d  is  reached,  the  opening  the  cylinder  at  the  end  of  the  inlet  stroke 
pressure  being  made  a  little  less  than  is  less  than  2  oz.  per  square  inch.  This 
the  discharge  pressure  by  the  propor-  design  also  reduces  the  clearance  to  less 
tions  of  the  differential  piston  P,  which  than  1%.  and  the  weight  of  air  discharged 
controls  the  valve  D.  This  arrangement  per  stroke  is  over  90%  of  the  weight,  cor- 


The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Air- 
Compressor. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  i, 
shows  the  cylinder  and  valve  arrange¬ 
ment  for  air-compressors,  adopted  by  the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company,  of 
Cleveland.  This  design  is  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  high-speed  work,  and  embodies  a 
principle  developed  several  years  ago  in 
South  Africa,  by  F.  E.  Norton,  of  the 
above-mentioned  company.  The  particular 
compressor  shown  herewith  has  a  capa¬ 
city  of  4;ooo  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute, 
compressed  to  75-lb.  gauge  pressure.  1  here 
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FIG.  I.  DETAILS  OF  AIR-CYLINDER.  WELLMAN-SEAVER-MORGAN  COMPRESSOR. 


are  two  air-cylinders,  the  intake  cylinder 
being  40  by  60  in.  and  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  being  25J4  by  60  in.  The  air- 
cylinders  are  water-jacketed. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  design  is 
to  completely  separate  the  positive  closing 
of  the  discharge  from  its  automatic  open¬ 
ing.  This  is  accomplished  by  dividing 
the  discharge  valve  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  is  positive  and  a  part  of  the 
mechanical  inlet  valve,  5".  The  discharge 
valve  D  is  automatic,  being  controlled  by 
a  differential  piston  P,  operated  by  air 
pressure.  The  inlet  5  also  positively  con¬ 
trols  the  opening  to  the  discharge  valve 
D,  the  opening  being  timed  to  take  place  the  period  represented  by  the  line  e  ab 
near  the  beginning  of  the  compression  on  the  diagram.  The  time  required  for  the 
stroke.  opening  and  closing  of  the  discharge  valve 

The  theoretical  indicator  card.  Fig.  2,  is  thus  extended  from  about  one-quarter 
shows  the  events  of  the  stroke.  At  a  of  a  stroke,  with  the  usual  poppet  valve,  to 
the  valve  S  begins  to  open  the  inlet  pas-  about  strokes  with  the  improved 

sage  to  the  cylinder,  air  being  drawn  into  valve.  This  feature  permits  high  speed. 


responding  to  the  piston  displacement. 
The  inlet  valve  S'  is  driven  by  a  heavy 
eccentric. 


overcomes  any  tendency  of  the  air  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  cylinder  to  e.xceed  the  dis¬ 
charge  pressure.  The  outlet  valve  D  re¬ 
mains  open  during  the.  entire  discharge 
period  and  only  commences  to  close  on 
the  return  stroke  of  the  main  piston.  In 
other  words,  the  valve  D  closes  during 


Good  bauxite  should  run  low  in  silica, 
titanic  oxide,  iron  oxides,  and  combined 
water. 


Fr.  W.  Dupre  announces  that  in  the 
solubility  of  gold  by  cyanide  solution,  the 


)  incidental  and  indispensable  oxygenation 
therewith  is  largely  intensified  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  slight  amount  of  alcohol  (ethyl 
^  or  methyl),  which  greatly  increases  the 
solvent  powers  of  the  cyanide  on  gold. 
,  The  alcohol  is  said  also  to  eXert  a  pro¬ 
tective  influence  against  the  deleterious 
,  influence  of  other  ore  ingredients  on  the 
I  cyanide  solution,  which  is  also  preserved 
in  its  activity.  (German  patent.) 


FIG.  2.  AIR-CVLINDER  CARD. 
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Questions  and  Answers. 

Queries  should  relate  to  matters  within  our 
special  province,  such  as  minin;?,  metallurgy, 
chemistry,  geology,  etc.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  topics  which  seem  to  be  of  Interest  to 
others  beside  the  Inquirer.  We  cannot  give 
professional  advice,  which  should  be  obtained 
from  a  consulting  expert,  nor  can  we  give  ad¬ 
vice  about  mining  companies  or  mining  stock. 
Brief  replies  to  questions  will  be  welcomed 
from  correspondents.  While  names  will  not 
be  published,  all  inquirers  must  send  their 
names  and  addresses.  Preference  will,  of 
course,  always  be  given  to  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  subscribers. 


Aluminum. — Wh.it  are  the  principles  of 
the  Hall  process  for  the  electrolytic  re¬ 
duction  of  aluminum?  What  is  the  best 
treatise  on  the  subject? — R.  K.  G. 

Answer. — The  process  referred  to  is 
essentially  as  follows:  shallow'  carbon- 

lined  pan  holds  a  bath  of  cryolite,  the 
double  fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminum. 
This  pan  is  the  negative  pole,  the  current 
(direct)  being  fed  down  into  it  from  sev¬ 
eral  large  carbon  rods.  When  the  bath  is 
well  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  arcs,  alu¬ 
mina  is  fed  in.  Alumina  is  the  oxide  of 
aluminum.  It  is  dissolved  in  the  molten 
bath  of  cryolite  and  is  decomposed  into 
free  oxygen  and  molten  aluminum,  which 
floats  beneath  the  cryolite  covering.  The 
process  is  essentially  electrolytic  (not 
effected  by  the  heat  of  the  arc  alone),  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  resistance 
of  the  molten-cryolite  bath  runs  up  as  the 
supply  of  alumina  gives  out.  but  is  re¬ 
duced  again  by  the  addition  of  more  alu¬ 
mina.  The  best  book  in  English  on  alu¬ 
minum  is  one  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Richards, 
rnd  which  is  handled  by  the  l>ook  depart¬ 
ment  of  this  JoURN.AL. 


Recent  Legal  Decisions. 

Specially  Reported. 


Duty  on  Iron  S.and. — So-called  iron 
sand,  consisting  of  chilled  iron  pellets, 
produced  by  a  method  similar  to  that  used 
in  making  shot,  is  held  to  be  dutiable  un- 
■der  paragraph  193,  tariff  act  of  1897,  as  ar¬ 
ticles  composed  of  iron,  “not  specially 
provided,  for,”  and  not  under  paragraph 
i.’5.  relating  to  “steel  in  all  forms  and 
•sh-'pes  not  specially  provided  for.” — Ap¬ 
peal  of  Baldwin  from  Board  of  General 
Appraisers ;  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Placer  Mining  Grants  in  the  Yukon 
— Conflicting  Locations. — Where  in  the 
Yukon  a  renewal  grant  is  obtained  from 
the  Crow'ii  of  a  location  which  includes 
cin  area  which  was  not  properly  within  the 
original  grant  because  it  formed  part  of 
an  existing  valid  location,  but  which  had 
lapsed  before  application  for  renewal,  the 
title  to  such  renewal  grant  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned  by  subsequent  over-locators  on  the 
re-granted  area,  but  only  by  the  Crown. 

Seeing  that  the  applicant  for  the  re¬ 
newal  grant  had  been  in  continuous  oc- 
•cup.ation  of  the  whole  ground  as  origin¬ 
ally  staked  by  him,  including  the  lapsed 
portion,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 


have  gone  through  the  form  of  re-staking 
the  identical  ground  and  then  making  ap¬ 
plication  de  novo  for  a  new  grant;  he 
was  justified  in  the  circumstances  in 
adopting  his  original  staking  and  making 
application  for  a  renewal  grant  which  was 
valid  for  the  whole  area  embraced  there¬ 
by.— St.  Laurent  vs.  Mercier;  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada. 


Duty  on  Finished  Steel  Forgings. — 
Steel  crank-shafts,  crank-axles,  connect- 
ingrods,  crank-pins,  crossheads  and  piston- 
rods,  which  were  forged  and  subsequently 
finished,  or  nearly  finished,  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  held  to  be  dutiable  as  manu¬ 
factures  of  steel,  “not  specially  provided 
for,”  under  paragraph  193,  tariff  act  of 
1897,  and  not  as  ‘forgings.’ — Appeal  of 
'!  homas  Prosser  &  Son  from  Collector  of 
Customs  at  New  York;  Board  of  General 
Appraisers. 


Duty  on  Crude  Gypsu.m. — Large  blocks 
of  gypsum,  ranging  in  value  from  $15  to 
$30  per  ton,  suitable  parts  of  w'hich  are 
converted  into  mantel  ornaments,  the  re¬ 
mainder  and  larger  portion  being  manu¬ 
factured  into  plaster  of  paris  and  paints, 
are  dutiable  under  the  provision  for  crude 
gypsum  in  paragraph  91,  tariff  act  of  1897, 
and  not  as  monumental  stone  enumerated 
in  paragraph  117  of  said  act. — Appeal  of 
Vandegrift  &  Company  from  Collector  of 
Customs  at  New’  York;  Board  of  General 
Appraisers. 


Mineral  Claim  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia — Location. — A  mineral  claim  may  be 
located  by  an  agent.  If  the  location  line 
crosses  other  existing  valid  locations  it 
does  not  invalidate  the  junior  location 
unless  in  the  circumstances  it  is  calculated 
to  mislead.  If  the  initial  post  is  placed 
on  an  existing  valid  location  it  does  not 
invalidate  the  junior  location  unless  in 
the  circumstances  it  is  calculated  to  mis¬ 
lead.  The  question  as  to  whether  a  devia¬ 
tion  from  any  of  the  formalities  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Act  is  calculated  to  mislead 
is  one  of  fact  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  locus  in  quo.  The  learned  trial 
judge  having  found  that  an  error  in  an 
approximate  compass  bearing  of  77°  50" 
was  in  the  circumstances  calculated  to 
mislead,  his  finding  would  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  unless  shown  to  be  clearly  wrong. 
— Docksteader  vs.  Clark;  Supreme  Court 
of  British  Columbia. 


A  consular  report  from  Amoy,  China, 
says  that  the  leading  merchants  of 
Lungyen-chow,  a  city  in  Fo  Kir;n  province, 
have  organized  a  company  and  have  se¬ 
cured  permission  from  the  Government  at 
Peking  to  work  coal  and  other  mines  in 
that  vicinity.  The  general  announcement 
has  been  made  that  the  company  was 
formed  to  head  off  a  Japanese  concern 
which  has  been  making  plans  in  the  same 
direction,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  Japanese  interests  back  of  it. 


Abstracts  of  Official  Reports. 

Mount  Lyell  Mining  &  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd. 

This  company  owns  and  works  large 
deposits  of  copper-bearing  pyrites  at 
Mount  Lyell,  in  Tasmania.  Its  work  in 
smelting  low-grade  pyritic  ores  has  been 
remarkably  successful.  The  latest  report 
is  for  the  half-year  ending  March  31,  1905. 
The  capital  account  shows  £1,300,000  in 
shares  of  £i  each,  and  £89,760  in  first  mort¬ 
gage  5%  debentures.  Of  the  stock  a  total 
of  £i,200',000  has  been  issued,  £ioo,ooo  re¬ 
maining  in  the  company’s  trei'.ury.  The 
report  says  that  the  output  from  the 
mines  has  been  carried  on  with  the  usual 
regularity.  The  total  quantity  of  ore, 
etc.,  dispatched  to  the  reduction  works 
from  the  several  mines  aggregated  205,874 
tons,  as  follow’S :  Mount  Lyell  mine,  149,- 
657  tons;  North  Mount  Lyell  mine  (in¬ 
cluding  Lyell  Tharsis),  52,201  tons;  the 
balance,  4,016  tons,  being  made  up  of 
metal-bearing  fluxes  and  cupriferous  clays. 
Notwithstanding  the  lower  grade  of  pyri¬ 
tic  ore  treated  from  the  Mount  Lyell,  it 
has  given  a  profit. 

The  material  treated  in  the  smelting 
furnaces  during  the  half-year  was :  Mount 
Lyell  ore,  150,521  tons;  North  Mount 
Lyell  ore,  53,105;  purchased  ore,  365; 
metal-bearing  flux,  4,081;  flue-dust,  3,112; 
first  matte,  5,576 ;  converter  slags,  8,201 ; 
converter  linings,  1,372;  total,  226,333 
tons.  The  product  was  12,080  tpns  of 
matte;  this  yielded,  in  the  converters,  3,- 
997  tons  blister  copper,  containing  3,950 
tons  fine  copper,  364,251  oz.  silver  and  ii,- 
865  oz.  gold.  The  average  result  per  ton 
of  ore  treated  was  1.90%  copper,  1.75  oz. 
silver  and  0.057  oz..  gold.  As  compared 
with  the  previous  half-year  there  was  a 
decrease  of  219  tons  copper  and  47,352  oz. 
silver,  but  a  slight  increase  in  the  gold. 
The  approximate  cost  of  a  pound  of  cop¬ 
per  was  5.943c.,  not  including  transporta¬ 
tion  and  refining  charges. 

The  cost  of  producing  blister  copper,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  six  months’ 
revised  figures,  shows  a  reduction  amount¬ 
ing  to  IS.  7.86d.  per  ton  of  ore  treated. 
The  costs  for  the  two  periods  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  are  as  follows,  reduced 
to  LTiited  States  currency:. 


1901.  1905.  ChnnKPA. 

Minine .  $I  3310  $1.1982  D  $0  1328 

Smelting .  1  8066  1..5426  D.  0.2640 

Converting .  0.3874  0  3870  D.  0.0004 


Totnl . $3.5250  $3  1278  D.  $0.3972 


Mining  includes  cost  of  removing  over¬ 
burden  in  the  open-cut  workings. 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  coke  con¬ 
sumed  characterized  the  operations  for  the 
half-year.  The  benefit  of  the  new  electric 
installation  was  not  felt  during  the  period 
under  review,  owing  to  exceptional  delays 
which  occurred  in  the  delivery  of  the  plant 
by  the  manufacturers.  The  Mount  Lyell 
and  North  Mount  Lyell  railways  have 
been  in  operation  during  the  half-year, 
and,  although  the  traffic  on  the  North 
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Mount  Lyell  line  has  been  very  much  re¬ 
stricted,  it  has  returned  a  fair  profit  over 
running  expenses. 

During  the  half-year,  the  Lyell  Tharsis 
and  South  Mount  Lyell  properties  were 
acquired.  The  former  was  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  £2,000,  and  shareholders  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  ore 
which  has  already  been  broken,  and  the 
further  ore  which  has  been  disclosed  by 
recent  exploration,  indicate  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  was  a  satisfactory  one  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  South  Mount  Lyell  property 
was  secured  for  a  nominal  sum,  and  it  is 
•intended  during  the  ensuing  half-year  that 
exploration  work  shall  be  carried  on  from 
the  lower  levels  of  the  Mount  Lyell,  with 
a  view  to  more  clearly  defining  the  value 
of  the  former  property  as  an  ore  producer. 

The  Coke  Works,  Port  Kembla, 
N.  S.  W.,  have  supplied  the  company  with 
coke  necessary  for  its  operations,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  a  fair  quantity  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  open  market. 

The  close  of  the  half-year  saw  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Chemical  and  Superphos¬ 
phate  Works,  which  are  situated  at  Yarra- 
ville,  near  Melbourne,  Victoria.  The  most 
modern  type  of  plant  has  been  installed 
with  a  view  to  economy  in  the  handling 
and  manufacture  of  chemicals,  superphos¬ 
phate  and  other  chemical  manures.  The 
works  were  not  finished  in  time  to  take 
advantage  of  the  present  season,  but  ar¬ 
rangements  are  now  being  perfected  for 
the  output  of  superphosphate,  etc.,  dur¬ 
ing  next  season.  The  works  are  under  the 
direction  of  P.  A.  Mackay,  by  whose  de¬ 
sign  they  were  erected,  and  Dr.  F.  J.  How¬ 
ell,  as  distributing  superintendent.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  six  years  Dr.  Howell  held  the 
position  of  agricultural  chemist  to  the 
Victorian  Government,  and  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  farmers  in  the  State  and 
their  requirements. 

During  the  half-year  further  attention 
has  been  directed  to  testing  the  suitability 
of  magnetic  separation  for  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  low-grade  pyritic  ore,  before  incur¬ 
ring  the  expenditure  of  an  extensive  plant. 
The  investigations,  while  encouraging, 
have  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  justify, 
at  present,  the  erection  of  a  permanent 
plant. 

During  the  half-year  £7,990  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  debentures  were  redeemed  at  a  cost 
of  £7,701,  the  difference  between  this  figure 
and  the  par  value  having  been  placed  to 
the  credit  of  debenture  redemption  fund, 
which  now  stands  at  £1,899.  The  amount 
of  the  debentures  outstanding  at  the  close 
of  the  half-year  was  £89,760.  The  second 
dividend,  at  the  rate  of  is.  3d.  per  share, 
aggregating  £75,000,  was  paid  on  Dec.  15 
out  of  the  profits  earned  during  the  six 
months  ended  Sept.  30.  In  view  of  the 
extent  of  the  company’s  operations,  and 
in  pursuance  of  a  policy  which  the 
directors  found  of  advantage  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  former  company,  they  have 
decided  to  create  a  reserve  fund  out  of 
the  accumulated  profits.  The  sum  of 


£25,000  will  therefore  be  carried  to  the 
credit  of  this  account. 

The  net  profits  for  the  six  months,  after 
providing  £13,030  for  prospecting  and  de¬ 
velopment  work,  and  writing  off  £8,764  for 
depreciation  of  the  company’s  plant  and 
buildings,  amount  to  £145,778,  or  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  £20,743  over  the  previous  half- 
year.  The  increased  profits  have  been 
earned,  notwithstanding  the  lower  grade 
of  ore  treated,  by  the  further  economy 
effected  in  the  production  of  blister  cop¬ 
per  and  improved  recoveries  of  metals 
from  the  ore  treated,  as  well  as  by  the 
higher  price  for  copper,  which  has  aver¬ 
aged  £66  during  the  period.  After  taking 
the  copper  on  hand  and  in  transit,  middle 
products,  etc.,  at  conservative  values,  the 
surplus  liquid  assets  of  the  company,  ex¬ 
cluding  debentures  outstanding,  £89,760, 
amounj  to  £306,979,  of  which  £23,790  is  in 
Victoria  government  bonds,  and  £73,532  in 
cash. 


Patents  Relating  to  Mining  and 
Metallurgy. 


UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  relating  to 
mining  and  metallurgy  and  kindred  subjects, 
issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  OflSce.  A 
copy  of  the  specifications  of  any  of  these  will 
be  mailed  by  The  Enoineebino  and  Minino 
Journal  upon  the  receipt  of  25  cents.  In  or¬ 
dering  specifications  correspondents  are  re¬ 
quested  to  name  the  issue  of  the  .Tocbnal  in 
which  notice  of  the  patent  appeared. 


Week  ending  June  27,  1905. 

793,046.  APPARATUS  FOR  THE  GENERA¬ 
TION  OF  GAS.— William  H.  Brooks;  Ade¬ 
laide,  South  Australia,  Australia. 

793.059.  MIXING-MACHINE  FOR  CON¬ 

CRETE  OR  LIKE  MATERIALS — Henry  D. 
Conway,  Jackson,  Mich. 

793,067.  METAL  MOLD  FOR  MAKING 

BRASS  CASTINGS. — Frank  Haggenjos,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

793,068.  MOLD  FOR  MAKING  BRASS 

CASTINGS. — Frank  Haggenjos,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

793,070.  FURNACE  FOR  BURNING  PRO¬ 
DUCER-GAS.— William  L.  Harder,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

793,076.  ANODE-PLATE  FOB  BATTERIES. 
— Harry  C.  Hubbell,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

793,077  and  793,078.  CATHODE-PLATE 
FOR  BATTERIES.— Harry  C.  Hubbell, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

793,110.  GAS-PURIFIER.— Edward  A.  Uehl- 
Ing,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

793.128.  METHOD  OF  TREATING  OIL 
AND  GAS  WELLS. — Fulton  Gardner,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  Julia  B. 
Follette,  Chicago,  Ill. 

793.129.  APPARATUS  FOR  COOLING  OR 
EVAPORATING  LIQUIDS. — John  F.  Grace, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Henry  B, 
Worthington,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

793,133.  LIXIVIATING  APPARATUS.— 

Adolph  Hinze,  Rositz,  Germany. 

793.137.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  ORE-SEPA¬ 
RATOR. — Erich  Langgutb,  Euskirchen. 

Germany. 

793.138.  ELECTROLYTIC  DECOMPOSI¬ 
TION  OF  SALINE  SOLUTIONS.— Arthur 
B.  Larchar,  Oldtown,  Me.,  assignor  to  Pen¬ 
obscot  Chemical  Fiber  Company,  of  Maine. 

793,174.  HYDROCARBON  -  FURNACE.- 
George  L.  Bourne,  Chicago,  Ill.,  assignor  to 
the  Railway  Materials  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

793,186.  PROCESS  OP  EXTRACTING  COP¬ 
PER  FROM  ITS  ORES.— Gustave  Gin, 
Paris,  France. 

793,193.  PORTABLE  OVERHEAD  TRAM¬ 
WAY. — William  Heffron,  Cincinnati,  O. 

793,214.  SPRING-WEIGHTED  PLATE- 
VALVE  FOR  PUMPING-ENGINES,  COM¬ 
PRESSORS,  AIR-PUMPS,  OR  THE  LIKE. 
— Fritz  Neuhaus,  Charlottenbiirg,  Germany. 

793,238.  DISCHARGER  FOR  COKE-OVENS. 
— ^arl  Schroeter,  Chicago,  Ill. 


793,253.  APPARATUS  FOB  BLEACHING 

OILS. — Conrad  L.  Weiberg,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

793.260.  KILN  FOR  COKING  PEAT  OR 
SIMILAR  MATERIAL.- Martin  Ziegler, 
Berlin-Scboneberg,  Germany. 

793,268.  METAL- ANNEALING  FURNACE. 

— Darwin  Bates  and  George  W.  Peard, 
Huyton,  England. 

793,291.  METHOD  OF  BURNING  BRICK, 
ETC. — Albert  A.  Gery,  Reading,  Pa. 

793,305.  GAS-PRODUCER.- Ernst  Kortlng, 
Hanover,  Germany. 

793,305.  GAS-PRODUCER. — Ernst  Kortlng, 
F.  Paul,  Jr.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  assignor,  by 
direct  and  mesne  assignments,  to  Henry 
Amling,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

793,341.  PUMPING  APPARATUS.— William 
W.  Belknap,  Stockton,  Cal. 

793,350.  TUYERE  FOR  FORGES. — John 
Christian,  Hydraulic,  Colo.,  and  Louis  S. 
Judd,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

793.355.  APPARATUS  FOR  DISCHARGING 
COKE. — Joseph  De  Brouwer,  Bruges,  Bel¬ 
gium. 

793.362.  WATER-SEAL  GAS-PRODUCER.— 
Carleton  Ellis,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor 
to  Eldred  Process  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

793,377.  CASTING  PLANT.— Joseph  G. 
Johnston,  Detroit,  Mich.,  assignor  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

793,380.  BLOWING-ENGINE. — Albert  T.  Kel¬ 
ler,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

793,385.  DUMPING-CAR. — Adam  Mleden, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

793,392.  FURNACE  FOR  LIMEKILNS  OR 
OTHER  STRUCTURES. — John  D.  Owens, 
Marion,  Ohio. 

793,425.  APPARATUS  FOR  FORMING 
PIPE-MOLDS.— Jacob  K.  Dlmmick,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

793.452.  AUTOMATIC  MINE-DOOR.— Otto 
W.  Lundbolm,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

793,467.  TUYERE-IRON. — Soren  P.  Petersen 
and  Wilson  Toups,  Patterson,  I-a. 

793,501.  ANNEALING-FURNACE.  —  Carl 
Bechstein,  Cannstatt,  Germany. 

793,506.  DISINTEGRATING  APPARATUS. 
— Albert  G.  A.  Clero,  Paris,  Prance. 

793.543.  CATALYTIC  APPARATUS  FOR 
MAKING  SULPHURIC  ANHYDRIDE.— 
Max  Schroeder,  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  as¬ 
signor  to  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company, 

793.544.  APPARATUS  FOB  PURIFYING 
BLAST-FURNACE  GASES.  —  Walter 
Schwarz,  Dortmund,  Germany. 

793.552.  APPARATUS  FOB  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  SEGMENTS  FOR  USE  IN  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  TUNNELS  OR 
SHAFTS. — Leonhard  Treuheit,  Dusseldorf, 
Germany. 

793,554.  GAS-PRODUCER. — William  Vlg- 
gers  and  Rowland  Z.  Ball,  Durango,  Mex¬ 
ico. 

793,557.  CONVEYER. — John  Q.  Adams  and 
Alonzo  T.  Adams,  Marseilles,  Ill. 

793,622.  HYDROCIRBON -  FURNACE.  — 
George  L.  Bourne.  Chicago,  Ill.,  assignor 
to  the  Railway  Materials  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  published 
by  the  British  Patent  OflSce  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  mining  and  metallurgy  ; 


Week  ending  June  10,  1905. 

10,794  of  1904.  ELECTROLYTIC  APPAR¬ 
ATUS. — H.  S.  Blackmore,  New  York,  and 
E.  A.  Byrnes,  W'ashington,  D,  C.,  U.  S.  A. 
An  electrolytic  apparatus  for  producing  a 
lead  sodium  alloy  and  the  subsequent  re¬ 
covery  of  the  sodium  as  oxide. 

11,917  of  1904.  GAS  FROM  PEAT.— P.  T. 
Warburton,  London.  The  use  of  peat  for 
making  producer  gas. 

12,174  of  1904.  ETCHING  METAL.— S. 
Cowper-Coles,  London.  Process  for  making 
pictures  and  designs  on  metal  surfaces,  by 
the  electro-deposition  of  other  metals. 

16,204  of  1904.  MINER’S  LAMP.— J.  Roby, 
Wigan.  Improved  arrangement  of  miners’ 
safety  lamps,  so  that  no  oil  shall  be  spilt. 

17,414  of  1904.  ROCK-DRILL.- F.  L.  Roude-’ 
busch,  London.  A  rock-drill  in  which  the 
feed  is  controlled  by  the  elastic  fluid  and 
the  dust  removed  away  from  the  face  of 
the  work  and  from  the  person  of  the  oper¬ 
ator, 

6,331  of  1905.  CONVEYORS  FOB  TAIL¬ 
INGS. — A.  L.  E.  Bergert,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal.  Improved  conveyors  for  dis¬ 
posal  of  tailing. 
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Special  Correspondence. 

San  Francisco.  June  28. 
There  is  a  current  report  that  the  big 
Balakalala  copper  property,  near  Kennett, 
Shasta  county,  will  be  purchased  shortly 
by  the  Bingham  Consolidated  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.,  of  Boston,  which  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  operating  large  plants  in  Utah.  Nego¬ 
tiations  have  been  under  way  for  some 
time  on  a  reported  basis  of  about  $2,000,- 
000.  The  plans  of  the  new  company  in¬ 
clude  the  installation  of  a  much  larger 
smelter  than  that  planned  by  the  present 
owners  of  the  property.  The  Balakalala 
is  at  present  in  control  of  the  Western 
Exploration  Company. 

There  is  a  depreciation  of  property  at 
Keswick,  Shasta  county,  since  the  smelter 
of  the  Mountain  Copper  Co.  has  practical¬ 
ly  ceased  operations.  Not  a  single  fur¬ 
nace  has  been  running  for  weeks.  Only 
three  of  the  five  McDougalls  are  in  op¬ 
eration.  Six  McDougalls,  or  rotary  roast¬ 
ers,  were  torn  down  months  ago.  Scores 
of  dwellings  are  standing  vacant.  The 
town  of  Kennett  is  also  practically  wiped 
out,  and  the  thousand  or  more  men  em¬ 
ployed  have  left  the  community.  More¬ 
over,  hundreds  of  small  mines  have  had 
to  close  down,  not  being  able  to  sell  their 
silicious  ores  as  formerly. 

Shasta  county  is  also  having  other 
troubles  which  might  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  most  productive  mineral 
county  in  the  State.  Labor  troubles  are 
again  brewing  in  the  larger  mining  camps 
of  the  county.  After  the  big  labor  strike 
at  Keswick  two  years  ago  the  miners’ 
unions  were  practically  disbanded,  but  of 
late  organizers  and  walking  delegates 
have  been  at  work,  and  the  results  of 
their  efforts  are  just  cropping  out.  At 
the  Delamar  smelter  a  man,  late  of  the 
Keswick  smelter,  secured  work,  but  union 
men  gave  notice  that  they  would  quit,  and 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  camp.  At  the 
Afterthought  mire  another  former  em¬ 
ployee  at  Keswick  was  beaten  by  a  crowd 
or  union  men,  and  came  to  Redding  for 
protection.  The  mine  owmers  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  fight  against  rabid  union  methods, 
and  trouble  is  feared. 

Numerous  mining  claims  have  been 
staked  in  a  tract  of  the  White  moun¬ 
tains,  lying  about  five  miles  west  of  Piper’s 
ranch,  during  the  past  two  weeks,  and 
the  rush  of  prospectors  from  Goldfield, 
Tonopah,  Lida  and  other  camps '  to  the 
new  diggings  continues.  This  latest  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  desert  is  some  75  miles 
southwest  of  Goldfield,  Nev.,  and  in  Mono 
county,  Cal.  The  now  famous  Lookout 
mine  in  Fish  valley  is  only  7  miles  from 
the  new  camp.  This  mine  is  yielding  high- 
grade  ore,  some  shipments  of  which  have 
been  made.  The  pay  portion  of  the  dyke 
is  about  14  ft.  wide.  Some  other  dis¬ 
coveries  have  been  made  in  that  vicinity, 
but  none  of  such  promise  as  the  Lookout. 
The  parties  who  have  made  the  recent  lo¬ 
cations  7  miles  distant  are  inclined  to  the 


belief  that  it  is  in  the  same  district,  and 
say  the  formation  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Lookout  section.  Coaldale,  40  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  is  the  nearest  railway  shipping  point. 
There  is  plenty  of  wood  and  water  near 
the  new  camp. 

The  Coalinga  Oil  Co.,  of  Fresno  county, 
being  unable  to  get  proper  tank-car  ser¬ 
vice  from  the  railroad  company  so  as  to 
market  its  product  at  a  profit,  built  an 
$800,000  pipe  line  from  the  wells  at  Coa¬ 
linga  to  tide-water  at  Monterey.  This 
naturally  made  a  disturbing  factor  in  the 
plans  of  the  oil  companies  to  regulate 
prices  and  freights,  so  that  these  compa¬ 
nies  have  now  purchased  the  wells  and 
pipe  lines  of  the  Coalinga  Co.  The  As¬ 
sociated  Oil  Co.  is  the  ostensible  buyer, 
and  the  price  is  said  to  have  been  $3,700,- 
000.  The  deal  was  closed  in  this  city  this 
week. 

The  little  town  of  Ophir,  Placer  county, 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  last 
Saturday,  the  whole  business  portion  be¬ 
ing  burned.  Ophir  was  the  center  of  the 
quartz-mining  industry  of  the  county.  The 
place  will  be  rebuilt  at  once,  as  the  mines 
are  prosperous.  Ophir  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  mining  towns  of  the  State. 

In  the  Telluride  mine,  Shasta  county, 
where  exceptionally  rich  ore  has  recently 
been  found,  as  was  mentioned  in  one  of 
these  letters,  a  cave  has  occurred,  owing  to 
faulty  timbering,  and  the  mine  is  tempo¬ 
rarily  closed.  Only  the  two  owners  were 
at  work,  but  they  were  more  interested  in 
taking  out  $4,000  a  day  than  in  properly 
looking  after  the  timbering  of  the  incline. 
The  6-in.  vein  has  widened  to  18  in.  since 
the  discovery  last  month.  About  $20,000 
was  produced  in  one  week. 

Denver.  June  28. 

The  promulgation  of  the  eight-hour  law, 
passed  by  the  last  legislature,  caused  some 
disturbance  in  Gilpin  county,  which  until 
now  had  not  been  affected  by  any  labor 
troubles.  A  strike  was  declared  by  the 
mill  men  in  Black*  Hawk  at  five  of  the 
seven  mills.  The  mill  owners  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Gilpin  Mines  Association 
Club  in  Central  City,  with  a  committee  of 
five  of  the  mill  men.and  a  peaceable  settle¬ 
ment  will  probably  be  arranged  in  a  few 
days.  The  men  in  the  district  turned  down 
the  proposition  offered  them,  the  mill 
owners  holding  out  firmly  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  at  $2.50. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  and  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Western  Pacific  system, 
held  in  San  Francisco,  E.  T.  Jeffery  was 
elected  president  and  Joel  F.  Vaile,  of 
this  city,  one  of  the  directors.  An  issue 
of  $50,000,000  of  first  mortgage  bonds  was 
ordered,  which  it  is  understood  will  be 
handled  by  the  Bowding  Green  Trust  Co., 
of  New  York.  It  is  stated  here  on  good 
authority  that  negotiations  are  pending  for 
100,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  at  Pueblo.  Work  will  begin  at  both 
ends.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  will 
be  obliged  to  ship  in  iron  ore  from  the 


Mesabi  range  in  Minnesota,  as  the  de¬ 
mands  for  iron  and  steel  products  are  so 
large  that  the  available  supply  of  ore  from 
its  own  mines  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
requirements.  This  will,  however,  be  only 
temporary,  as  the  company  is  opening  up 
large  deposits  in  Wyoming. 

The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 
is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mines,  in  order  to  be  better  able  to 
regulate  the  supply  of  ore  for  its  smelters. 

In  the  official  call,  just  issued  for  the 
i6th  annual  meeting  of  the  Transmissis- 
sippi  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  next  August,  it  is  announced  that  the 
attention  of  the  convention  will  be  directed 
toward  the  need  of  a  department  of  mines 
and  mining  at  the  national  capital. 

Two-thirds  of  the  $750,000  needed  for 
the  construction  of  the  second  large  drain¬ 
age  tunnel  for  the  Cripple  Creek  district, 
amounting  to  $500,000,  has  already  been 
subscribed  at  a  meeting  of  the  principal 
mine  owmers,  and  active  work  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  commenced  before  long. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  at 
St.  Paul  has  affirmed  the  decision  of  our 
United  States  Court  in  the  case  of  the 
Sloan  Filter  Co.  against  the  Portland 
Gold  Mining  Co.,  deciding  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  The  litigation  has  been  pending 
several  years. 


Scranton.  July  3. 

Most  of  the  mines  in  this  region  will 
probably  be  closed  for  the  first  week  in 
July.  This  is  not  because  of  over-pro¬ 
duction  or  lack  of  demand  for  coal,  but 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Fourth  of 
July  comes  on  Tuesday,  and  there  would 
be  but  little  chance  for  a  resumption  of 
operations  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  holi¬ 
day  at  any  rate. 

Fire  of  a  mysterious  origin  destroyed 
the  Siou.x  No.  i  Breaker,  situated  two 
miles  east  of  Mount  Carmel,  on  Monday. 
The  breaker  was  owned  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  and  was 
valued  at  $55,000.  It  employed  400  hands. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  breaker  will  be  re¬ 
built. 

An  explosion  of  gas  occurred  on  June 
26  in  the  Harry  E.  colliery,  of  the  Temple 
Coal  Co.,  at  Forty  Fort,  in  which  five 
men  and  one  boy  were  burned,  four  of 
them  seriously,  and  one  of  them  will  prob¬ 
ably  die.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  is 
not  as  yet  known,  but  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  due  to  the  use  of  a  naked  lamp. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Temple  Iron 
Co.  went  over  the  Bloomsburg  division  of 
the  Lackawanna  railroad  on  June  26  on 
their  annual  inspection  of  the  properties 
of  the  Temple  Iron  Co.  down  the  valley. 
Included  in  the  party  were  the  following; 
Vice-President  F.  E.  Loomis,  of  the  Lack¬ 
awanna  :  General  Superintendent  R.  A. 
Phillips,  of  the  coal  department  of  the 
Lackawanna;  Vice-President  A.  F.  Law, 
of  the  Temple  Iron  Co.;  General  Manager 
Frank  Hemmelright.  of  the  Temole  Iron 
Co.;  General  Manager  S.  D.  Warriner, 
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of  the  Lehigh  Valley  coal  department,  and 
Vice-President  W.  J.  Richards,  of  the 
Reading  railroad.  It  was  rumored  that 
the  visit  had  something  to  do  with  the 
acquiring  of  the  Temple  Company  proper¬ 
ties  by  the  Lackawanna  Company,  but 
that  is  denied,  the  fact  being  that  since 
all  the  big  coal  production  companies  are 
practically  the  owners  of  the  Temple  Com¬ 
pany,  they  are  represented  on  the  tour  of 
inspection. 

The  attorneys  who  went  to  New  York 
to  take  testimony  of  M.  J.  Shea  in  the 
equity  suit  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
the  miner's  certificate,  returned  home. 
Shea  testified  that  he  got  his  certificate 
from  the  board  which  met  at  Parsons.  A 
man  named  McNamara,  who  was  present 
at  the  time,  gave  testimony  to  corroborate 
him.  He  admitted  that  he  came  to  the 
region  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  certifi¬ 
cate  and  having  a  test  case  made.  Shea 
testified  that  he  was  employed  in  the  soft- 
coal  mines  in  Illinois,  and  that  the  work 
there  and  here  is  very  much  the  same. 
His  father  testified  that  he  had  worked 
in  the  coal  mines  in  Schuylkill  county  and 
is  now  working  in  the  soft-coal  mines, 
and  there  is  very  little  difference  in  work¬ 
ing  either  soft  or  hard  coal.  In  other 
words,  that  if  a  man  knows  how  to  mine 
soft  coal  he  can  go  in  and  mine  hard  coal 
with  little  or  no  other  experience,  was 
the  gist  of  the  Sheas’  evidence,  father  and 
son. 

Charles  P.  Neil  has  been  selected  by 
Judge  Gray  as  umpire  to  decide  the  two 
questions  upon  which  the  Conciliation 
Board  is  deadlocked.  The  two  questions 
to  be  decided  are,  the  grievances  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  at  the  Centralia 
colliery,  and  of  the  employees  of  the 
Scranton  Coal  Co. 

A  strike  occurred  at  the  Spencer  Coal 
Co.,  Dunmore,  on  June  28.  Three  driv¬ 
ers  were  discharged.  The  miners  and 
laborers  refused  to  fill  their  places  tem¬ 
porarily  and  a  general  strike  resulted. 
There  was  a  strike  at  the  same  colliery  a 
few  weeks  ago.  This  trouble  was  ad¬ 
justed.  but  it  appears  that  the  settlement 
has  not  satisfied  either  the  operators  of 
the  mine  or  the  miners. 

The  Stevens  Coal  Co.,  of  Pittston,  has 
installed  a  new  electric  motor  and  gave  it 
a  thorough  test  last  week.  It  will  be 
used  in  the  Red  Ash  vein  and  will  do 
away  with  12  to  15  mules.  The  Seneca 
Coal  Co.  also  installed  a  new  electric  drill, 
which  is  being  used  at  the  foot  of  the 
Coxey  shaft.  The  work  of  clearing  away 
•  a  large  ledge  of  rock  has  been  com¬ 
menced,  to  make  room  at  the  head  of  the 
slope.  The  new  machine  works  satisfac¬ 
torily.  and  it  is  likely  to  become  a  per¬ 
manent  machine  for  such  a  work. 


Houghton.  July  3. 
More  men  are  employed  in  the  Lake 
Superior  copper-mining  industry  this  sum¬ 
mer  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  district.  There  is  a  large 


amount  of  new  construction  work  under 
way.  While  the  work  of  this  nature  is  not 
so  extensive  as  it  was  three  and  four 
years  ago,  a  large  number  of  men  are 
engaged  in  it.  The  building  of  the  Ke¬ 
weenaw  Central  railway  through  Kewee¬ 
naw  county  northward  from  Calumet  re¬ 
quires  upward  of  1,500  men  in  grading, 
track-laying,  tie-cutting,  etc. 

At  many  of  the  older  mines  additional 
men  have  been  taken  on.  The  resump¬ 
tion  of  work  in  No.  13  shaft  of  the  Calu¬ 
met  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.’s  Osceola  amyg¬ 
daloid  branch  is  understood  to  have  pro¬ 
vided  employment  for  500  more  men. 
Preparations  for  resuming  underground 
operations  in  No.  16  shaft  of  the  same 
property  are  now  going  forward,  and  with¬ 
in  a  short  time  a  large  force  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  that  point. 

Preparations  for  installing  the  fourth 
head  at  the  Mohawk  Mining  Co.’s  mill  on 
Traverse  bay  are  now  under  way.  Owing 
to  the  height  of  the  steeple  compound 
head  w'hich  the  Mohawk  will  instal,  the 
roof  of  the  mill  building  is  being  raised. 
The  equipment  for  the  head  is  being  manu. 
factored  by  the  Nordberg  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  and  the  work  has 
reached  such  an  advanced  stage  that  it  is 
likely  the  machinery  will  be  delivered  by 
the  middle  of  July.  The  Mohawk  will 
fellow  the  Ahmeek  hereafter  in  the  use  of 
cement  stringers  in  the  shafts.  Concrete 
skip-road  stringers  will  be  built  in  all  new 
shaft  openings,  but  the  portion  of  the 
mine 'that  is  timbered  will  be  left  as  it  is. 
The  use  of  the  cement  stringers  at  the  Ah¬ 
meek,  where  they  were  first  introduced 
by  William  Uren,  assistant  superintendent, 
has  proved  highly  satisfactory.  The  Mo¬ 
hawk  started  drifting  northward  a  few 
days  ago  on  the  first  level  of  the  new 
No.  5  shaft.  The  ground  at  this  point  is 
very  rich. 

Owing  to  lack  of  funds,  work  has  been 
discontinued  on  the  Bohemian  Range  prop¬ 
erty  in  Keweenaw  county,  where  opera¬ 
tions  were  started  iif  the  early  spring. 
The  Bohemian  Range  had  never  been  ex¬ 
plored  to  any  extent  previous  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  pool  taking  the  property,  and  very 
little  data  were  available  to  help  in  guid¬ 
ing  operations.  A  shaft  was  sunk  80  ft.and 
290  ft.  of  crosscutting  and  drifting  was 
done.  A  lode  8  ft.  wide  was  opened  and 
some  copper  revealed,  but  the  exhaustion 
of  the  exploratory  fund  put  a  stop  to  the 
investigations.  Mathew  Van  Order,  of 
Houghton,  who  was  largely  instrumental 
in  forming  the  pool,  may  keep  the  work¬ 
ings  unwatered  for  a  limited  time  in  order 
that  they  may  be  inspected. 


Dulutb.  July  3. 

■  A  large  number  of  mining  leases  have 
been  taken  recently  on  State  lands  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  Cass  county, 
from  20  to  50  miles  w'est  of  the  nearest 
exposure  of  rocks,  and  that  distance  from 
any  jaspar  formation.  This  sudden  ac¬ 
tivity  is  a  great  surprise  to  the  iron  men 


of  the  district,  who  have  no  faith  in  that 
part  of  the  State,  nor  in  the  causes  lead¬ 
ing  to  this  activity,  as  near  as  they  can 
discover  what  these  causes  are. 

Many  open-pit  mines  have  been  filled 
with  w'ater  several  times  the  past  week 
or  two,  and  shipments  have  been  hindered 
thereby.  They  are  large  for  the  month, 
nevertheless,  and  the  business  is  increas¬ 
ing  so  that  July  will  be  still  greater.  The 
drainage  basins  of  the  orebodies  have 
been  impossible  to  maintain  in  a  dry  con¬ 
dition,  and  many  of  the  mines  are  in. 
streams  or  swamps  or  natural  depressions 
that  assist  in  holding  the  water.  There 
has  been  a  perfect  flood  all  through  this- 
region  for  some  time. 

Mine  valuations  at  Ishpeming  are,  for 
the  Oliver  Co.,  $1,750,000;  and  for  the 
Cleveland  Cliffs  Co.,  $2,250,000;  Lake  .A^n- 
geline,  $8ao.ooo;  for  Negaunee  they 
are  as  follows,  as  finally  equalized 
by  the  local  board  of  review : 
Negaunee,  $1,025,000;  Jackson,  $150,- 
000;  Cambria’,  $285,000;  Lillie,  $75.- 
000;  Regent  group,  $800,000;  Mary 
Charlotte,  $325,000;  Maas,  $350,000;  Hart¬ 
ford,  $325.000 ;  Breitling  Hematite,  $35,000. 

The  Hobart  Ore  Co.,  a  Steubenville 
affiliation,  has  bought  the  40-acre  tract 
adjoining  the  Pettit  mine,  described  as 
S.E.  of  N.W.  of  section  25  T  85  R  17,  for 
$100,000  bonus.  The  mine  shows  3,100,000 
tons  of  ore,  running  57%  iron  and  about 
•075%  phosphorus.  The  royalty  is  some¬ 
what  mixed,  but  with  an  output  of  that 
amount  it  would  average  for  the  entire 
orebody  about  23.5c.  per  ton.  This  shows 
a  bonus  of  about  3c.  a  ton  on  a  non-bes- 
semer  ore,  running  fairly  well  in  iron, 
and  that  will  have  to  be  mined  under¬ 
ground  and  will  be  very  wet  The  sur¬ 
face  varies  from  60  to  165  ft.,  and  the  ore 
varies  in  thickness  from  quite  thin  to 
more  than  200  ft.  It  lies  in  the  N.W. 
corner  of  the  40,  and  the  whole  property 
may  show  an  additional  tonnage  when 
thoroughly  explored. 

In  the  Baraboo  district  of  Wisconsin, 
10  or  12  drills  (three  of  them  dia¬ 
mond  drills)  are  at  work  east  and  west 
of  Baraboo.  The  Pittsburg  Steel  Co.  has 
purchased  the  mineral  rights  on  the  N. 
H.  Smith  farm  of  320  acres  on  sections 
30  and  31,  T  12  N.  R.  C.  W.,  Sauk  count}’. 
This  land  is  4  miles  directly  west  of  the 
city  of  Baraboo.  The  company  held  an 
option  on  this  land  at  $ioo,ooo,  and  gave 
$1,100  for  the  option  about  two  years  ago. 
They  have  had  five  or  six  drills  at  work 
on  this  land  for  several  months  past. 

The  main  drift  in  the  Illinois  mine  of 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  at  Bara¬ 
boo  is  now  1,800  ft.  in  the  ore,  and  is 
still  going.  The  ore  at  this  point  is  about 
25  to  30  ft.  in  thickness  across  from  foot 
to  hanging,  and  is  opened  for  200  ft.  in 
height.  This  drift  is  longer  than  any 
old-range  ore  opening  in  the  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior  region,  and  is  a  good  example  of 
persistent  formation.  Shipments  from 
this  mine  are  now  at  the  rate  of  100,000 
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tons  for  the  season.  It  is  said  that  in 
spite  of  the  long  tram,  to  which  must 
be  added  200  ft.  of  a  crosscut  to  the  shaft, 
and  the  great  inflow  of  water,  this  ore  is 
being  put  into  cars  or  on  stockpile  at 
about  $1.10  a  ton  for  the  season  to  date 


Salt  Lake  City.  June  30. 

An  important  mining  suit  has  been 
commenced  in  the  Federal  court  here, 
against  the  Ophir  Hill  Mining  Co.,  oper¬ 
ating  at  Ophir,  the  stock  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  shares,  is  owned 
by  W.  A.  Clark,  of  Montana.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  named  in  the  action  is  Thomas  F. 
Keeley,  of  Chicago,  who,  with  associates, 
owns  adjoining  ground.  Keeley  alleges 
trespass  and  unlawful  extraction  of  ore 
from  at  least  two  claims  on  which  he 
places  a  value  of  $600,000.  He  asks  the 
court  to  render  a  judgment  for  triple 
damages,  or  $1. 800,000,  and  for  apex. 
Litigation  in  which  the  apex  question 
would  be  raised  has  not  been  unexpected 
for  some  time. 

The  Ophir  Hill  is  an  old  producer.  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  acquired  by  Mr. 
Clark,  who  afterward  erected  a  300-ton 
mill,  which  has  been  in  operation  the  most 
of  the  time  since. 

The  .\lbion  mine  at  .-Mta  is  the  scene 
of  an  important  strike,  thus  recording  the 
most  important  event  of  the  year  thus  far 
in  the  Little  Cottonwood,  or  .\lta,  dis¬ 
trict.  A  contact  vein,  26  ft.  between  walls, 
which  contains  streaks  of  high-grade  ore, 
has  been  opened.  The  bulk  of  the  vein, 
however,  will  have  to  go  to  the  mill,  with 
which  the  property  will  be  equipped. 
William  Hatfield,  of  Salt  Lake,  is  man¬ 
ager. 

The  Utah  Apex,  of  Bingham,  is  now 
pushing  its  long  tunnel  ahead  with  ma¬ 
chine  drills,  the  new  compressor  plant 
having  gone  into  commission.  The  adit 
will  be  hurried  to  completion  as  rapidly 
as  possible  and  connected  up  with  the 
present  mine  workings.  It  will  tap  the 
orebodies  from  800  to  1,200  ft.  under  the 
present  workings. 

•Although  the  local  officials  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  suppress  it,  the  fact  has  been 
made  public  that  the  company  has  secured 
options  on  something  over  10  sections  of 
land  out  near  the  old  Garfield  Beach  re¬ 
sort,  15  miles  west  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
which  a  site  has  been  selected  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  2.ooo-ton  per  day  copper  smelter. 
It  is  learned,  too,  that  practically  all  the 
contracts  for  the  structural  material  and 
complete  equipment  have  been  let. 


Goldfield.  June  27. 

It  is  announced  by  Frank  Oliver,  super¬ 
intendent  of  'the  Florence  mine,  that 
$750,000  worth  of  ore  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  property  during  the  course  of 
development  work,  extending  over  a  per¬ 
iod  of  six  months,  and  that  the  mine  will 
continue  to  produce  shipping  ore  at  the 


rate  of  $125,000  per  month  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period. 

The  Florence  mine  is  about  one  mile 
east  of  the  town  of  Goldfield,  and  is 
owned  by  the  Florence  Goldfield  Mining 
Company,  a  close  corporation  composed 
of  Geo.  S.  Nixon,  John  McKane,  Chas. 

M.  Schwab,  A.  D.  Parker,  T.  G.  Lock¬ 
hart  and  George  Wingfield.  The  proper¬ 
ty  is  being  developed  in  a  systematic  man¬ 
ner  by  Superintendent  Oliver,  who  is  an 
old  Colorado  mining  man.  A  shaft  is 
down  350  ft.,  which  is  the  deepest  in  the 
district.  Between  4,000  and  5,000  ft.  of 
drifting  has  been  done  underground  to 
date,  and  a  true  fissure  vein  has  been  en¬ 
countered  on  the  250  ft.  level.  Copper  is 
being  found  in  the  ore  to  the  extent  of 
7%.  Superintendent  Oliver  states  that 
the  deeper  the  shaft  is  sunk,  the  richer 
the  ore  is  found  to  be.  The  average 
of  all  the  ore  shipped  to  date  is  above 
$200  per  ton,  and  assays  have  been  taken 
showing  values  as  high  as  $5,000  per  ton. 
There  are  about  5,000  tons  of  milling  ore  on 
the  dumps  at  the  present  time.  This  will 
average  about  $40  per  ton.  Sixty  men 
are  at  work  on  the  Florence.  A  25-h.p. 
hoist  is  on  the  property,  but  a  60-h.p.  hoist 
will  soon  take  its  place.  Although  now 
ranked  as  the  greatest  producing  mine  in 
Goldfield,  the  Florence  up  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  was  not  currently  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  worthy  of  rank  among  Gold¬ 
field’s  top-notchers. 

The  Combination,  Jumbo  and  January, 
during  the  first  12  months  of  the  camp’s 
history,  shipped  over  $3,500,000  in  high 
grade  ore.  Since  then  work  on  the  Com¬ 
bination  has  been  going  on  industriously, 
and  this  mine  is  now  paying  dividends  at 
the  rate  of  240%  per  annum  on  a  capital¬ 
ization  of  $400,000.  The  mine  was  origin¬ 
ally  sold  to  Lucien  L.  Patrick,  a  Denver 
mining  engineer,  for  $75,000.  On  the 
strength  of  a  showing  6  feet  deep  he 
paid  $5,000  cash  and  gave  a  bond  for  the 
balance  in  30  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  he  had  taken  out  sufficient  ore 
to  pay  the  balance.  The  Combination  has 
erected  a  10-stamp  mill  and  is  handling 
35  tons  of  ore  from  its  own  mine.  It 
made  an  experimental  test  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  January  mine  of  50  tons,  but  at 
present  it  is  using  its  entire  capacity  on 
its  own  ores. 

The  famous  Jumbo  mine  has  renewed 
its  development  work  after  a  lapse  of  five 
months  caused  by  litigation  brought  about 
by  internal  dissensions  over  the  leases, 
and  before  July  i  as  big  a  force  of  men 
will  be  in  the  employ  of  the  company  as 
at  any  time  in  its  history. 


Bisbee. 

The  Pittsburg  &  Duluth  is  operating 
two  diamond  drills  under  ground,  both  on 
the  deep  level  of  the  drifts  from  Cole 
shaft  northerly.  The  two  are  down  about 
TOO  ft.,  and  both  have  been  in  ore  all  the 
way,  this  running  from  less  than  1%  up 


to  13.8%  copper,  and  quite  high  in  silica. 
There  is  very  little  iron  in  this  ore.  The 
find  is  a  very  encouraging  one  and  should 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  ground 
yet  unexplored.  So  far  the  company  has 
done  little  or  no  exploration  of  any  of  the 
seams  of  ore  it  has  cut  in  running  its 
main  drifts  and  outlets,  but  this  work  is 
now  to  be  undertaken  in  earnest.  There 
are  many  of  these  that  have  an  encourag¬ 
ing  return.  The  company  has  its  Congdon 
shaft  complete  to  the  depth  of  1,250  ft.,  1 
but  as  its  collar  is  140  ft.  higher  than 
that  of  Irish  Mag,  it  is  not  nearly  so  far 
into  the  ground  as  that,  or  as  many  in 
the  district.  A  winze  continues  the  depth 
to  1,350  ft.  This  shaft  has  now  been  con¬ 
nected  with  Cole  shaft  by  a  long  drift,  a 
winze  and  a  higher  drift,  and  is  to  be 
closed,  thus  cutting  off  a  large  expense 
and  letting  Cole  shaft  do  the  work  for 
both  Lake  Superior  and  Duluth  mines. 
The  Congdon  will  serve  its  purpose  as  an 
emergency  and  a  ventilating  shaft.  It  is 
located  so  far  in  the  hills  that  it  is  prac¬ 
tically*  impossible  for  the  .  railroad  to 
reach  it. 

Cole  shaft  of  the  Lake  Superior  mine  is 
to  be  sunk  300  ft.  deeper,  or  to  the  1,400 
ft.  level.  There  is  presumably  a  great  deal 
of  water  at  this  increased  depth,  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  being  'cared  for  satis¬ 
factorily  by  the  pumping  plants  now  in  op¬ 
eration  and  that  Lake  Superior  will  not 
be  very  much  bothered.  The  mine  is  not 
deep  enough  for  best  results,  though  it 
has  large  orebodies  on  present  levels.  The 
dates  for  beginning  production  from  this 
mine  and  Duluth,  through  Cole  shaft, 
have  been  set  ahead  again,  and  it  is  now 
likely  to  be  well  into  August  before  the 
two  are  shipping  ore  to  smelter;  this  for 
the  reason  that  smelter  construction  can¬ 
not  be  completed  before  that  time.  There 
have  been  serious  delays  at  the  shops 
where  these  furnaces  are  under  way.  In 
the  meantime  construction  crews  on  the 
enlargement  of  Cole  shaft  are  not  hurry¬ 
ing  as  before,  and  there  still  remain  sev¬ 
eral  sets  of  timbers  to  be  placed  before 
the  old  compartments  are  completed. 

George  Maas  and  associates,  of  Ne- 
gaunee,  Mich.,  who  a  year  ago  last  spring 
took  up  the  Leadville  group  at  Pearce, 
have  abandoned  the  property  this  week, 
and  are  hauling  away  their  machinery. 
Their  option  e.xpired  July  i.  They  did 
not  find  what  was  looked  for,  though  at 
one  time  the  prospect  w'as  most  encourag¬ 
ing,  they  believed. 


Leadville.  June  28 
One  of  the  most  important  events  that 
has  happened  to  the  camp  in  some  months 
is  the  unw'atering  of  the  Penrose  shaft, 
which  practically  unwaters  the  down-town 
section.  The  triple-expansion  pumps  that 
were  recently  put  in  the  shaft  threw  2,000 
gallons  of  water  per  minute  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  shaft  was  reached  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  week.  A  large  station  will 
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be  cut  at  the  bottom  to  accommodate  two 
large  compound  pumps,  which  will  lift 
3,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  and  con¬ 
trol  the  water  situation  of  the  section. 
When  the  compounds  are  installed,  drift¬ 
ing  toward  the  Coronado  will  be  started. 

The  Nil  Desperandum  is  running  two 
drifts,  one  to  the  north,  which  is  following 
a  small  streak  of  good  lead  sand-ore,  and 
the  whole  of  the  south  drift  is  mineral¬ 
ized.  Within  another  too  ft.  in  both 
drifts  the  main  ore-shoots  should  be  open¬ 
ed. 

The  Bessie  Wilgus  has  opened  the  ore- 
shoots  at  the  south  end  lines.  The  ore 
was  6  ft.  wide  when  struck,  and  the  work 
at  present  being  carried  on  is  to  get  under 
the  channel  and  open  it  up. 

The  Golden  Fleece,  Twin  Lakes,  has 
stripped  the  vein  for  nearly  100  ft.  and  it 
holds  its  own  both  in  value  and  quantity; 
the  ore  runs  in  gold  $114  per  ton. 

After  cleaning  out  the  shaft  and  the  old 
drifts  on  the  Ballard,  500  tons  of.  good 
ore  were  shipped  from  the  property  during 
the  last  few  weeks;  the  mine  is  now  in 
good  working  order  and  is  producing  40 
tons  daily.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
shaft  will  be  sunk  another  lift  during 
the  summer. 

The  S.  Small  shaft  is  down  495  ft.,  and 
Denver  parties  have  secured  a  lease  on  it 
and  will  sink  the  shaft  another  200  ft., 
and  then  prospect  for  the  Coronado  shoot 
that  runs  in  a  northerly  direction.  It  is 
also  expected  to  cut  the  ore-shoots  from 
Fryer  hill. 

Shipments  are  going  out  steadily  from 
the  Gunnison  property,  and  the  first-class 
ore  runs  6,000  oz.  silver  and  12  oz.  gold 
per  ton.  The  property  is  under  lease  to 
Walter  trippen ;  the  character  of  the  vein 
matter  is  a  talc,  18  inches  wide,  which 
carries  large  values. 

All  the  litigation  at  the  Sedalia  has  been 
settled,  and  the  shaft  is  being  sunk  deeper 
to  catch  the  sulphide  zone  about  300  ft. 
below  the  present  depth  of  the  shaft.  Good 
progress  is  being  made  by  the  three  shifts 
that  are  at  work. 


Toronto.  June  30. 

It  is  reported  that  engineers  engaged  on 
the  surveys  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
railway  have  discovered  a  rich  oilfield 
east  of  Lake  Abitibi  in  the  Timiskaming 
district.  They  are  said  to  have  located  a 
well  which  has  been  flowing  for  some 
years  at  the  rate  of  700  bbl.  per  day,  the 
constant  flow  having  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  lake  of  oil.  No  confirma¬ 
tion  of  these  statements  has  so  far  been 
received. 

T.  M.  Crowley,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.,  has  located  a  copper-nickel  mine  in 
the  Rainy  River  district,  north  of  Fort 
Frances,  which  contains  gold,  silver,  iron 
and  other  minerals.  The  discovery  was 
made  during  a  trip  of  a  number  of  mining 
men  and  prospectors  to  Mr.  Crowley’s  iron 
properties  near  Pipestone  lake,  a  close  ex¬ 


amination  of  which  was  made.  It  was 
found  that  there  were  several  millions  of 
tons  of  iron  ore  in  sight,  the  deposit  in 
one  place  being  1,000  ft.  long  by  200  ft.  in 
width.  Some  of  the  samples  assayed  65%. 
Mr.  Crowley  will  sink  a  shaft  and  do 
other  development  work,  and  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  form  a  syndicate  for  operating  the 
copper-nickel  proposition. 

A  find  of  copper  ore  is  reported  on  the 
line  of  Algoma  Central  railway,  10  miles 
from  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  A  vein  of  500  ft. 
has  been  uncovered  and  a  shaft  sunk  13  ft. 
by  a  local  syndicate.  Average  ore  assays 
show  a  value  of  $37.98  per  ton  and  picked 
samples  as  high  as  30%  copper.  Devel¬ 
opment  w'ork  is  to  be  actively  conducted. 

A.  P.  Low,  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
left  Quebec  last  week  to  inspect  the  new 
mineral  region  north  of  Lake  Mistassini. 
Quebec.  He  was  accompanied  by  John 
O’Sullivan,  who  was  commissioned  by 
the  Quebec  Government  to  report  upon 
the  mineral  deposits  of  the  northern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  province. 

W.  G.  Miller,  provincial  geologist  of 
Ontario,  has  returned  after  a  three  weeks’ 
visit  of  inspection  to  the  Cobalt  silver¬ 
mining  region.  He  states  that  the  re¬ 
cently  discovered  silver-cobalt  mines  at 
Kerr  lake,  some  three  miles  east  of  Co¬ 
balt,  are  equal  in  richness  to  those  of  the 
latter  place.  Shipments  are  being  made 
from  both  points,  of  ore  yielding  $3,000  to 
the  tor,  and  new  veins  of  high  grade  are 
being  constantly  discovered.  The  prom¬ 
inence  attained  hv  the  region  has  attracted 
large  rumbers  of  prospectors,  a  consider¬ 
able  prooortion  of  whom  are  from  the 
United  States. 


Victoria,  B.  C,  June  26. 

Lardeau. — Around  Camborne  mining 
activity  is  increasing.  The  Eva  continues 
to  keep  its  lo-stamp  mill  running  on  ore 
that  is  yielding  profitable  returns.  The 
Oyster-Criterion  has  resumed  work,  after 
having  been  idle  for  some  time.  The  mine 
workings  have  been  cleared  up  prepara¬ 
tory  to  stoping  ore,  and  the  mill  has  been 
overhauled.  A.  H.  Gracey,  manager  of 
the  adjoining  Eva  property,  is  in  charge. 
The  compressor  plant  for  the  Silver  Dol¬ 
lar  has  been  received  at  Beaton,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  are  in  hand  for  hauling  it  up 
to  the  mine.  The  8-ft.  water-wheel  and 
complementary  plant  for  supplying  power 
has  been  taken  up.  In  the  mine  the  cross¬ 
cut  tunnel,  to  cut  the  lead  at  about  200- 
ft.  depth,  is  in  about  230  ft.  and  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  shortly  run  into  ore.  Galena  of 
good  grade  is  being  mined  and  sacked  at 
the  Mammoth,  on  Goat  mountain,  and 
prospects  are  so  good  that  more  men  are 
being  employed  there.  The  Beatrice  is 
resuming  work  after  a  short  suspension 
of  mining.  Some  130  tons  of  high-grade 
ore  wece  shipped  from  this  mine  through 
last  winter.  The  company  owning  the 
property  was,  at  its  recently  held  annual 
meeting,  reported  to  be  in  a  good  financial 


position.  It  is  probable  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  the  putting  in  of  a  concen¬ 
trator  within  a  year. 

Kamloops. — The  small  smelting  furnace 
at  the  Iron  Mask  mine  is  stated  to  be 
about  ready  for  operation.  The  result  of 
this  experiment  is  being  watched  with 
interest.  Negotiations  have  been  pro¬ 
ceeding  lately  for  the  shipment  to  a 
smelter  of  the  dump  of  second-grade  ore 
accumulated  at  the  Python.  While  not 
containing  high  value,  the  ore  is  suitable 
for  fluxing  purposes,  so  a  fair  smelting 
rate  will  probably  be  obtained  from  one 
of  the  British  Columbian  smelters. 

Nicola. — The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Co.,  having  let  a  contract  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  branch  from  its  main  line 
at  Spence’s  Bridge  to  Nicola,  there  will 
shortly  be  more  development  undertaken 
on  mineral  claims  in  the  district  and  in 
the  northern  Similkameen  country  than 
for  some  time  past.  W.  H.  Armstrong 
and  Charles  F.  Law,  who  own  a  promis¬ 
ing  gold-copper  property  on  Bear  creek, 
intend  placing  it  on  a  producing  basis, 
now  that  the  provision  of  railway  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  has  been  definitely  ar¬ 
ranged  for.  Not  much  development  work 
has  yet  been  done  in  the  property,  but  a 
lode,  showing  5  to  6  ft.  of  ore,  a  smelter 
test  of  which  gave  values  of  about  $70 
in  gold,  silver  and  copper,  has  been  sunk 
on  to  a  depth  of  60  ft.,  and  has  been 
traced  by  surface  cuts  a  long  distance 
over  several  claims.  The  same  men  own 
coal  lands  in  the  district,  and  these  will 
also  be  developed.  There  are  numerous 
other  mineral  claims  and  coal  properties 
in  Nicola  valley,  some  of  which  will  also 
be  worked,  now  that  the  district  is  to  be 
made  accessible  by  the  construction  of  a 
railway. 

Among  other  mines,  the  SunSet  is  being 
further  developed,  following  a  visit  to  it 
by  New  York  men  prominently  connected 
with  the  British  Columbia  Copper  Co., 
owning  and  operating  mines  near  Green¬ 
wood,  Boundary  district,  and  the  smelter 
at  that  town.  High-grade  bornite  ore  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  Sunset,  which  is  under  bond 
to  the  parties  mentioned.  Good  progress 
continues  to  be  made  at  the  Nickel  plate 
owned  by  the  Marcus  Daly  estate,  of 
Butte,  Montana,  which  has  a  40-6tamp 
mill  at  Hedley,  situated  lower  down  the 
Similkameen  river  than  Princeton.  Offi¬ 
cial  reports  place  the  production  of  the 
Nickel  Plate  in  1904  at  from  9,000  to 
10,000  tons  of  ore,  running  $12  to  $15  per 
ton,  values  being  principally  in  gold,  which 
is  contained  in  arsenical  iron.  Con.struc- 
tion  south  of  the  international  boundary 
lire  has  been  authorized  by  the  company, 
which  has  let  a  contract  for  building 
about  30  miles  of  the  railroad ;  but  similar 
arrangements  for  the  section  from  the 
boundary  line  to  Hedley  and  Princeton 
are  in  abeyance,  pending  the  result  of  an 
application  to  the  Dominion  House  of 
Commons  for  certain  privileges,  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  which  is  being  vigorously  opposed 
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by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pary. 

Coast. — The  Tyee  Copper  Co.’s  smelter, 
at  Ladysmith,  Vancouver  Island,  is  to  be 
again  blown  in  today,  after  a  short  shut¬ 
down,  to  admit  of  the  completion  of  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  hot-blast  system  specially 
designed  by  Thomas  Kiddie,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  works.  This  system  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  departure  from  other  hot-blast  sys¬ 
tems.  Its  effectiveness  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated,  but  confidence  is  felt  that 
it  will  prove  quite  equal  to  expectations. 


Mexico.  June  27. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  J.  A. 
Coram  of  Boston,  who,  about  a  year  ago, 
bought  the  Soto  and  Nueva  Australia 
mines  in  Guanacevi  from  Arturo  Lougega 
and  associates,  of  Parral,  for  $500,000 
gold,  will  put  in  a  250-ton  concentrating 
plant  on  the  property,  and  later  a  matting 
furnace  to  treat  the  concentrate.  A  40- 
stamp  mill  is  also  to  be  erected  at  the 
Haggin  &  Hearst  Albra  mine,  at  San 
Dimas,  Durango.  A  small  experimental 
smelter  is  being  built  at  San  Jose,  on  the 
Parral  &  Durango  railroad,  by  Knee- 
land  &  Brown,  of  Torreon,  with  the  aid 
of  Saltillo  capital,  for  the  treatment  of 
old  slag  dumps. 

It  is  believed  the  old  San  Miguel  mine 
will  soon  again  be  working,  for  J. 
Winninghoff  is  negotiating  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  $500,000  company  to  unwater 
and  work,  and  the  head  men  of  the  new 
company  have  arrived  in  Durango  from 
New  York  to  confer  with  Mr.  Winning¬ 
hoff  on  the  subject  and  look  over  the 
mine.  • 

In  Guerrero  the  Guardeha  Mining  Co., 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  Mexican,  for 
development  work  in  Mexico,  is  erecting 
a  16-stamp  mill  near  Cayuca  de  Catalan, 
on  the  Rio  del  Oro,  about  18  miles  from 
the  Balsas  river.  La  Dicha  Mining  Co. 
has  finished  the  survey  and  grading  of  its 
railroad  from  the  mines  to  San  Marquez, 
12  miles  south  of  Acapulco,  and  it  is  be¬ 
ing  continued,  a  distance  of  90  miles  to 
the  coast,  where  a  i,ooo-ton  mill  is  con¬ 
templated.  The  20O-ton  experimen¬ 
tal  smelter  at  Acapulco  is  near¬ 
ing  completion.  At  -  Poder  de  Dios 
mine,  near  San  Cristobal,  in  the  Bravos 
district,  -a  silver-gold  mine  of  John  J. 
Moylan,  the  ores  are  being  shipped  by 
Acapulco  to  the  San  Francisco  smelters. 
A  power  plant  for  the  property  is  con¬ 
templated,  to  be  placed  on  the  San  Cristo¬ 
bal  river.  The  Guerrero  Development  Co., 
with  J.  J.  Moylan  as  vice-president  and 
E.  J.  Reynolds  as  superintendent,  is  driv¬ 
ing  a  development  tunnel  on  the  Veta 
Madre,  above  Chilpancingo.  The  French 
company  owning  La  Delfina  mine,  at 
Chichihualcos,  is  planning  on  a  large  con¬ 
centration  plant  for  the  low-grade  ores. 
E.  du  B.  Lukis  is  making  good  progress 
in  the  unwatering  of  the  San  Mateo  mine 
near  Taxco. 


In  the  State  of  Mexico  the  United 
States  &  Mexico  Mining  Co.,  with  a 
$250,000  gold  capital,  has  purchased  the 
Coronas  mine,  at  Zacualpam,  an  old  silver 
property  near  the  famous  Alacran.  J.  R. 
Ambrosius  has  put  in  a  cyanide  plant  on 
his  Maria  de  Oro  mine  near  Morelos. 
The  starting  of  the  Arcos  smelter  in  Sul- 
tepec  by  the  new  Maine  company,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Samuel  James,  has 
caused  the  resumption  of  work  on  the 
Quimaca  of  German  Roth,  on  the  Munoz 
of  Telesforo  Garcia.  J.  B.  Phipps  is  or¬ 
ganizing  a  company  to  unwater  and  oper¬ 
ate  the  San  Rafael  Amparo  and  Presen- 
tacion,  the  latter  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  on  the  Munoz  vein,  and  was  abandoned 
some  years  ago  by  the  old  Arcos  company 
on  account  of  the  water. 


London.  June  24. 

The  scheme  of  exploring  the  vast  de¬ 
posits  of  low-grade  copper  ores  at  the 
Boston  Consolidated  Mines  in  Utah  has 
been  unanimously  approved  by  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  English  company  which 
owns  the  property.  These  deposits  have 
formed  the  subject  of  extensive  discussion. 
As  similar  ore  is  being  treated  successfully 
on  the  adjoining  property  of  the  Utah  Con¬ 
solidated,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  a  plant  should  not  be  erected  at  the 
Boston  Consolidated.  The  only  obstacle 
has  been  the  financial  one,  for  English 
shareholders  have  been  rather  shy  of  put¬ 
ting  up  any  more  money.  However,  as 
the  other  ores  of  higher  grade  are  now 
developed  and  are  being  sold  regularly  to 
the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 
and  as  the  company  has  been  enabled  to 
enter  into  a  very  favorable  contract  with 
the  smelting  company  to  supply  500  tons 
of  high-grade  ores  a  day  for  20  years,  Mr. 
Newhouse  and  his  friends  considered  this 
an  opportune  moment  to  ask  for  money 
to  build  concentrators  for  the  low-grade 
ores.  After  prolonged  negotiations,  the 
directors  of  the  company  have  been  able 
to  formulate  a  scheme  that  would  find  ac¬ 
ceptance  among  underwriters,  and  the 
underwriters  appear  to  have  secured 
a  capital  bargain.  Briefly,  the  scheme  is 
to  issue  £250,000  in  debentures  bearing  6% 
interest,  redeemable  at  the  end  of  five 
years  at  5%  premium,  or  at  the  end  of 
10  years  at  10%  premium,  and  that  the 
holders  shall  have  the  option  at  any  time 
during  10  years  of  changing  into  ordinary 
shares  at  the  rate  of  £2  in  stock  for  £i  in 
debentures.  With  regard  to  the  mine  it¬ 
self  and  its  development,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  mining  is  to  be  done  by  open 
cut  by  means  of  steam  shovels,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  similar  to  that  adopted  at  the  Mesabi 
iron  mines.  The  ore  is  to  be  transported 
to  a  site  on  the  shores  of  Utah  lake, 
where  abundance  of  water-power  can  be 
obtained  to  enable  all  operations  to  be 
conducted  by  electric  motors.  At  first  it 
is  intended  to  erect  a  plant  to  concentrate 
2,500  tons  a  day,  but  a  plant  to  treat  four 


times  as  much  is  spoken  of  as  the  eventual 
goal  of  Mr.  Newhouse’s  ambitions.  The 
ore  is  estimated  to  average  1.4%  of  cop¬ 
per,  and  in  concentration  it  is  expected 
that  three-quarters  of  this  will  be  re¬ 
covered.  At  I3J4c.  per  lb.  this  works  out  at 
$2.83  per  ton,  which  together  with  precious 
metals  valued  at  20c.  per  ton  will  make 
the  recovery  worth  just  over  $3  per  ton. 
The  total  cost  of  mining,  milling,  smelting, 
refining,  marketing  and  freight  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1.78,  so  that  there  is  a  possible 
profit  of  $1.25  per  ton.  It  is  stated  that 
the  whole  of  the  issue  of  debentures  has 
been  underwritten,  about  equally  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  England.  It  is  not  likely  that  a 
very  large  amount  will  be  taken  up  by 
English  shareholders. 


Sydney.  June  5. 

The  Chiltern  Valley  Deep  ‘  Lead  Co., 
Chiltern,  has,  to  date,  produced  gold  to 
the  value  of  £955,000,  and  paid  dividends 
aggregating  £209,250.  The  dividend  for 
the  past  half  year  amounted  to  £5,100. 
The  dredges  in  the  Bright  district  (Vic¬ 
toria)  have  won  gold  to  the  value  of 
£95,000  during  the  past  few  months,  and 
almost  without  an  exception  are  paying 
regular  dividends. 

The  gold  returns  from  Tasmania  for 
the  month  of  April  amounted  to  4,160  oz., 
the  principal  contributor  being  the  Tas¬ 
mania  (Beaconsfield),  4,308  oz.  being  ob¬ 
tained  from  4,604  tons  of  quartz. 

The  returns  from  the  tin  mines  at 
Derby,  during  the  month  of  April,  were 
the  best  for  some  months  past,  the  clean¬ 
up  by  the  Briseis  and  New  Brothers 
Home  companies  amounting  to  67  tons. 

The  New  South  Wales  coal  trade 
shows  very  little  activity"  over-sea  ex¬ 
ports  are,  however,  being  fairly  well  main¬ 
tained.  The  whole  of  the  shipments  have 
been  confined  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
.America,  United  States,  Hawaii  and 
Manila.  At  present  there  are  six  ships 
in  port  at  Newcastle  to  load  about  15,000 
tons  of  coal  for  San  Francisco,  and  ves¬ 
sels  listed  to  arrive  will  take  22,000  tons. 


The  gold  returns  of  Victoria  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1905  stand  at  200,969 
oz.  fine  against  250,042  oz.  in  the  same 
quarter  of  the  previous  year.  This  falling 
off  is  due  to  the  steady  withdrawal  of 
capital  from  mines  that  colloquially  are 
known  as  ‘stringers.’  There  has  been 
a  diminution  also  in  the  output  from  allu¬ 
vial  mines,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of 
so  many  of  the  shallower  properties.  The 
‘deep-lead’  properties  at  Moolort,  in  which 
Messrs.  Bewick,  Moreing  &  Co.  are  inter¬ 
ested,  have  not  yet  joined  the  rank  of 
producers.  The  Charlotte  Plains,  how¬ 
ever,  to  which  a  family  in  Kent — King  by 
name — has  contributed  large  sums,  is 
about  to  rise  into  the  wash  as  they  have 
got  the  pressure  of  water  down  to  14 
lb.  This  company,  too,  is  on  the  highway 
to  reconstruction,  owing  to  pumping  costs 
being  heavy. 
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Personal. 

Mining  and  metallurgical  engineers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  keep  The  Enoineebing  and  Mining 
JODBNAL  informed  of  tbeir  movements  and  ap¬ 
pointments. 

Mr.  Richard  B.  Stanford,  of  Columbia, 
Cal.,  is  in  New  York. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Craig,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  East. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O’Meara,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.  D.  T.  O’Day  has  returned  to  Santo 
Domingo  after  a  short  visit  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Wilbur  C.  Hendryx,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  has  been  a  recent  visitor  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  John  Pengilly,  of  Northfield,  Minn., 
is  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Emrich  is  engaged  with  the 
.\merican  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  at  its 
plant  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Lawrence,  manager  for  the 
Sevier  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  of  Utah, 
is  recovering  from  a  severe  illness. 

Mr.  William  G.  Raymond  has  been 
chosen  dean  of  the  School  of  Applied 
Science  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Gentry  Hillman  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  blast-furnaces  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Doolittle,  manager  for  the 
Bingham-New  Haven  Mining  Co.,  of 
Utah,  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
East. 

Mr.  H.  Vincent  Wallace  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  for  the  Sombrerelillo 
Mining  Co.,  near  Saric,  State  of  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hoover  has  sailed  for  Aus¬ 
tralia  from  San  Francisco,  having  been 
obliged  to  abandon  his  intended  visit  to 
New  York. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Perkins,  State  geologist  of 
Vermont,  is  on  his  way  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  he  will  make  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  volcanoes. 

Mr.  George  Frederick  White,  professor 
of  geolog>'  in  Oberlin  College,  will  make 
a  geological  expedition  to  southern  Rus¬ 
sia,  returning  January  i. 

Mr.  Forbes  Rickard,  of  Denver,  Colo., 
is  visiting  New’  York,  having  come  from 
Sonora,  Mexico,  w'here  he  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  on  professional  work. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Dudley  has  resigned  as  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  of  the  Ashland 
mine  to  accept  a  place  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  at  its  Minnesota 
properties. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Raymond,  manager  of  El 
Oro  mine,  in  Mexico,  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Europe  on  June  29  and  went 
to  Boston,  whence  he  proceeded  directly 
to  the  mine. 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Brace,  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  engineer,  of  Denver,  Colo., 
has  been  in  New  York  recently,  confer¬ 


ring  with  clients.  He  has  now  returned 
to  Denver,  Colorado. 

Mr.  George  Moore,  of  New  York,  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  Moore  cyanide  process,  is 
now  visiting  Joplin,  Mo.,  where  he  has 
important  business  interests.  He  expects 
to  return  early  in  July. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Garfield,  of  Paris,  chief  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  Thomson-Houston  Com¬ 
pany  in  France,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
this  country  for  several  weeks,  returned 
on  July  I  by  the  Campania. 

Mr.  Richard  Trevarthen,  a  former  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Old  Gold 
property  on  Beacon  hill  for  the  Beacon 
Hill  Leasing  Co.,  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  John  H.  Scont,  of  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Bassick 
property  at  Querida,  Colo.  He  returned 
recently  from  Central  America,  where  he 
has  been  connected  with  extensive  prop¬ 
erties. 

Professor  J.  Volney  Lew’is,  of  Rutgers 
College,  will  devote  the  summer  to  a 
special  investigation  of  the  Newark  (Tri- 
assic)  traps  of  New’  Jersey  and  their  asso¬ 
ciated  copper  ores  for  the  State  Geological 
Survey. 

Mr.  Frank  Klepetko,  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  engineer,  of  New  York  city,  who 
is  constructing  the  smelting  works  in 
Peru  for  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Mining  Co., 
has  been  lately  in  Peru,  but  is  now’  on  his 
w’ay  home. 

Mr.  ri.  S.  Nulliken,  for  the  past  few 
years  superintendent  of  the  Montery, 
Mex.,  plant  of  the  American  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co.,  has  resigned,  and  will  short¬ 
ly  assume  his  new  position  as  metallur¬ 
gical  engineer  for  the  Cia.  Minera  de 
Petioles,  at  Mapimi,  State  of  Durango, 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Hermann  A.  Keller,  mining  and 
metallurgical  engineer,  of  New  York  city, 
who  has  been  engaged  on  professional 
w'ork  in  South  America  since  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  arrived  recently  in  London  on  his 
way  home.  He  is  now  making  a  visit  in 
Germany,  whence  he  intends  to  proceed 
to  New  York,  arriving  early  in  July. 

Mr.  Walton  E.  Dowlen,  a  mining  engin¬ 
eer  of  Paris,  arrived  in  New  York  on  June 
29,  by  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse. 
He  is  on  his  way  to  Goldfield,  Nevada, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Nevada  Goldfield 
Reduction  Co.,  for  which  he  is  consult¬ 
ing  engineer.  He  will  remain  in  this 
country  several  weeks,  and  will  visit  Den¬ 
ver  and  San  Francisco  before  returning 
to  Paris. 

Mr.  Harold  U.  Wallace,  son  of  John  F. 
Wallace,  who  has  just  resigned  the  chief 
engineership  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com¬ 
mission,  has  accepted  the  third  vice-presi¬ 
dency  of  J.  G.  White  &  Co.  Mr.  H.  U. 
Wallace  resigns  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  accept  this 
position.  He  has  been  connected  with 
that  road  since  1894,  and  since  1902  has 
been  its  chief  engineer. 


Obituary. 

Clarence  Hymer,  suprintendent  of  the 
Hymer  mine  at  Red  Lodge,  Mon.,  was 
killed  recently  by  a  heavy  wheel  which 
fell  on  his  head. 

George  Homans  Eldridge,  geologist  on 
the  staff  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  died  June  29,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  aged  51  years.  He  was  born  at 
Yarmouth,  Mass.,  and  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University,  in  the  class  of  1876. 
He  was  special  coal  expert  for  the  tenth 
census,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  that 
work  he  labored  as  geologist  of  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Transcontinental  Survey.  In  1884 
he  entered  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  and  was  engaged  in  field  work  in 
several  Western  States,  in  Florida  and  in 
Alaska.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
engaged  in  preparing  an  e.xhaustive  report 
on  the  oil  in  California.  He  contributed 
many  valuable  papers  to  the  science  of 
geology.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and 
the  Geological  Society  of  America. 


Societies  and  Technical  Schools. 

United  States  Geological  Surz'ey. — Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1905,  members  of  the 
geologic,  topographic  and  hydro"”aphic 
corps  will  be  at  work  in  forty-four  States 
and  five  Territories.  C.  W.  Hayes  will  have 
general  supervision  of  field  and  office 
work  of  the  division  of  geology  and 
paleontology.  Investigations  in  petrology 
will  be  supervised  by  Whitman  Cross, 
those  of  metalliferous  ore  deposits  by  S. 
F.  Emmons,  those  in  physiographic  and 
glacial  geology  by  G.  K.  Gilbert,  and  those 
of  pre-Cambrian  and  metamorphic  rocks 
by  C.  R.  Van  Hise. 


Trade  Catalogues. 

The  Duncan  Foundry  Machine  Works, 
of  Alton,  Ill.,  has  issued  a  catalogue  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  Smith  gravity  box-car 
loader. 

The  Replogle  Governor  Works,  of  Ak¬ 
ron,  Ohio,  has  issued  an  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  its  new  mechanical  relay  gov¬ 
ernors. 

A  catalogue  and  price  list  of  their 
drawing  instruments  has  been  issued  by 
Theo.  Alteneder  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  illustrated. 

The  Jeffrey  swing-hammer  pulverizers 
are  described  in  an  illustrated  circular 
sent  out  by  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Barrett  jacks,  manufactured  by  the 
Duff  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
are  described  with  illustrations  in  a  taste¬ 
ful  catalogue  issued  by  that  company. 

The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  of  New  York, 
has  prepared  a  unique  advertising  card, 
containing  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  its  new  12  by  48  trade  milling  ma- 
.  chines. 
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Circular  No.  1113  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
belted-type  rotating  field  alternators  made 
by  that  company. 

The  Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  steam  engine  and  boiler 
appliances,  has  issued  an  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  its  products. 

The  Watt  Mining  Car  Wheel  Co.,  of 
Barnesville,  Ohio,  has  is.-ued  a  handsome 
illustrated  catalogue,  containing  many  re¬ 
productions  of  the  company’s  products 
and  the  plants  in  which  they  are  operated. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pul¬ 
verizer  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  has  issued  an 
illustrated  catalogue  of  its  coal  crushers. 
It  contains  many  testimonials  from  those 
who  have  used  these  crushers  with  satis¬ 
faction. 

The  Harrell  improved,  perfected,  self¬ 
screening  crusher-pulverizer,  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  elevator,  spouts  and  auto¬ 
matic  hydraulic  amalgamator,  is  described 
in  an  illustrated  circular  issued  by  J.  J. 
Harrell,  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  W.  H.  Blake  Steam  Pump  Co.,  of 
Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  in  its  catalogue  No. 
25,  describes  the  horizontal  air-pump  and 
jet  condenser,  the  surface  condenser  with 
air  and  circulating  pump  and  the  vertical 
cross-compound  air  pump  and  jet  con¬ 
denser  made  by  this  company. 


Industrial. 

The  Vulcan  Iron  Works  Co.,  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  shipped  one  of  its  “Little 
Giant”  steam  shovels  to  the  Northern 
Mines  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Atlin,  B.  C  '"here  it 
will  be  used  in  placer  work. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  is  at 
work  on  three  crank  shafts,  which  will 
weigh  86,000  lb.  each  when  finished.  They 
are  turned  out  of  solid  steel  ingots,  25 
by  4  by  4  ft.  and  are  intended  for  three 
Snow  gas-engines,  which  are  to  drive  4.000- 
kw.  Crocker-Wheeler  alternators,  the 
largest  gas-engine  driven  generators  ever 
built,  ordered  by  the  California  Gas  & 
Electric  Corporation. 

The  S.  H.  Supply  Co.,  Denver,  Colo., 
Western  agents  for  the  American  Com¬ 
pressor,  report  the  following  recent  sales 
of  these  machines:  12  by  14  by  16  straight 
line  to  the  Bleak  House  Mining  &  De¬ 
velopment  Co.,  Eagle  county,  Colo. ;  8  by 
10  by  12  straight  line  to  Clear  Creek  Co., 
Colo.,  and  a  14  by  16  by  8  by  20  com¬ 
pound  to  Idaho.  The  above  shipments  all 
included  boilers,  receivers  and  necessary 
supplies  to  make  the  plants  complete. 

W.  Stadelman,  Eastern  agent  of  the 
Welhnan-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  and  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Eastern  office,  at 
•12  Broadway,  New  York  city,  has  been 
appointed  general  sales  agent  of  the  same 
company,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  taking  effect  July  i.  Fred  Stadel- 
nian  has  been  appointed  assistant  manager 


of  the  New  York  office  of  the  company. 
Harry  V.  Croll,  M.E.,  for  the  past  eight 
years  with  the  E.  P.  Allis  Co.,  and  its 
successor,  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  resigned  and  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Company. 

Two  orders  for  heating  and  ventilating 
equipment  for  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
were  recently  taken  by  the  B.  F.  Sturte- 
vant  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  One  was  for 
the  new  machine  shop  at  Renovo,  Pa., 
which  contains  nearly  750,000  cu.  ft.  of 
space,  and  requires  for  its  heating  to  65° 
in  zero  weather  a  large  steel-plate  engine- 
driven  fan,  with  heater,  and  a  system  of 
underground  ducts  with  outlet  connec¬ 
tions.  The  other  was  for  the  Trenton 
shops,  which  include  machine  and  erecting 
shop,  paint  shop  and  planing  mill,  contain¬ 
ing  over  4,500,000  cu.  ft.  of  space,  and 
requiring  half  a  dozen  fans  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  heaters  and  systems  of  distribu¬ 
ting  pipes. 

The  Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Ltd., 
recently  sold  to  the  Edmonton  (Alberta) 
Street  Railway  Co.  a  200-kw.  railway  gen¬ 
erator  and  a  number  of  double  equip¬ 
ments  of  railway  motors.  The  city  of 
Edmonton  is  the  most  northerly  point  on 
the  American  continent  to  operate  an  elec¬ 
tric  street  railway.  Another  recent  sale 
made  by  the  same  company  was  that  of 
a  500-kw.  enclosed-type  turbo-generator 
unit  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
This  unit  is  to  be  installed  at  Fort  Will¬ 
iam  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  to  be 
used  for  supplying  power  to  the  various 
grain  elevators  at  that  point.  The  unit  is 
to  operate  3-phase,  6oo-volt,  7,200  alter¬ 
nations,  3,600  rev.  per  min. 

The  Woodward  Iron  Co.  has  put  in 
place  four  more  Cameron  simplex  long 
stroke  and  one  regular  pattern  pumps  for 
use  in  uhwatering  their  mines  at  Wood¬ 
ward,  Ala.  There  are  in  use  in  the  Wood¬ 
ward  Iron  Co.’s  mines  quite  a  number  of 
Cameron  regular  pattern,  and  also  of  the 
horizontal-plunger  type  and  station  pumps. 
The  Montevallo  Coal  Mining  Co.,  at  Aid- 
rich,  Ala.,  has  installed  another  Cameron 
pipe-pattern  plunger  station  pump,  and  the 
La  Follette  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  of  La  Fol- 
lette,  Tenn.,  has  also  put  in  place  one  more 
regular  Cameron  piston  pump.  All  three 
of  the  alx)ve-mentioned  companies  are 
large  users  of  Cameron  pumps,  which 
are  given  the  preference  in  solving  the 
difficult  pumping  problems  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  their  mining  properties. 
The  Cameron  Steam  Pump  Works  are 
also  in  receipt  of  recent  orders  from  the 
National  Soapstone  Co.,  at  Variety  Mills, 
Va. ;  the  Ducktown  Sulphur,  Copper  & 
Iron  Co.,  Isabella,  Tenn.;  the  Red  River 
Oil  Co.,  Alexandria,  La.,  and  the  Green 
Bay  Phosphate  Co.,  of  Bartow,  Fla.,  for 
several  of  their  removable  bushing  pattern 
pumps  and  two  of  their  compound  outside- 
packed  plunger  pumps  for  station  duty,  to 
he  operated  by  compressed  air. 


General  Mining  News. 

ALABAMA. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Platt  Consolidated  Co. — This  company 
has  purchased  24,000  acres  of  land  in  this 
and  Walker  counties,  in  the,  forks  of  the 
Warrior  river,  and  in  the  Warrior  basin. 
They  are  said  to  be  very  valuable  coal 
lands. 


CALIFORNIA. 

AMAIXiR  COUNTY. 

The  South  Eureka  and  Central  Eureka 
Mining  companies  have  made  a  pumping 
contract  under  which  a  pump  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  288,000  gallons  is  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  2,000-ft.  level  of  the  South 
Eureka,  at  which  point  a  5,000-gal.  reser¬ 
voir  is  to  be  constructed.  The  water  of 
both  mines  is  to  be  diverted  to  this  reser¬ 
voir  and  pumped  by  one  lift  to  the  surface. 
'I  he  machinery  has  been  ordered  and  the 
reservoir  is  being  built. 

Kennedy  Mining  &  Milling  Co. — The 
east  ledge  at  the  2,750- ft.  level  has  been 
passed  in  this  mine  at  Jackson,  and  they 
expect  to  strike  the  west  vein  at  any  time. 

Bunker  Hill  Mining  Co. — At  this  mine, 
E.  H.  Harrington,  superintendent,  consid¬ 
erable  prospecting  is  being  done,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  20-stamp  mill  is  kept 
steadily  running. 

Mitchell. — This  mine,  near  Pine  Grove, 
idle  for  three  years  past,  is  reported  as 
having  been  sold. 

Wabash. — At  this  mine,  between  Jack- 
son  and  Sutter  creek,  development  work 
will  shortly  be  started. 

Burlington. — The  machinery  from  the 
Stockton  hill  mine  has  been  installed  at 
this  claim  near  Sutter  creek.  Sinking 
will  soon  commence. 

Central  Eureka  Mining  Co. — At  this 
mine  the  2,400  level  has  been  opened  up, 
bins  put  in  place  and  drifting  will  soon 
commence. 

Volcano  Mining  Co. — At  this  mine,  near 
West  Point  bridge,  the  foundation  of  a 
lo-stamp  mill  is  being  laid  by  C.  J.  New¬ 
man,  manager.  A  water  hoist  will  be  put 
in  the  tunnel  and  a  shaft  sunk  from  that 
level,  which  is  350  ft.  below  the  surface. 

EL  DORADO  COUNTY. 

Mameluke. — A  landslide  has  caused  the 
closing-down  of  this  hydraulic  mine,  but 
it  will  not  again  start  up  until  fall,  when 
the  requisite  water  w'ill  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Loon  Lake  Water  &  Power  Co.  The 
streams  already  show  signs  of  diminished 
water,  so  the  supply  will  be  short  this 
summer. 

INYO  COUNTY. 

Mount  Vernon  Mining  Co. — This  com¬ 
pany,  in  the  Argus  range,  is  putting  up 
two  mills,  one  of  10  and  the  other  of  2 
stamps.  The  latter  is  a  three-discharge 
Nisson  mill,  with  stamps  of  1,300  pounds. 

Ballarat. — At  this  camp  a  number  of 
properties  have  lately  been  bonded  and 
a  number  of  new  strikes  have  been  made. 
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NEVADA  COUNTY, 

Chicago  Mining  Co. — This  company  has 
added  the  Richards  ranch,  so  that  its  hold¬ 
ings  now  aggregate  86  acres. 

Eclipse. — This  mine,  at  Gold  Flat,  form¬ 
erly  called  the  Gold  Flat  Eureka,  is  to  be 
re-opened  by  R.  J.  Simmons,  of  Nevada 
City.  A  new  hoisting  and  pumping  plant 
will  be  put  in.  The  mine  has  been  lying 
idle  for  three  years  past. 

Manhattan. — This  claim  on  Gold  Flat 
has  been  placed  under  bond  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  parties,  who  will  shortly  begin  work 
upon  it. 

Spring  Hill. — This  mine  in  Grass  Val¬ 
ley  district,  owned  by  J.  M.  and  C.  B. 
Lakenan,  has  been  bonded  by  Utah  cap¬ 
italists.  There  is  a  500-ft.  tunnel  on  the 
claim.  A  new  corporation  called  the 
Spring  Hill  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  will 
operate  the  property.  George  B.  McDon¬ 
ald  is  president,  and  W.  A.  Byrne,  sec¬ 
retary.  The  Lakenans  are  also  directors. 

Charonnat. — In  unwatering  this  mine 
the  water  has  been  lowered  from  the  133- 
to  the  800-ft.  level.  In  the  drifts  already 
dry  large  quantities  of  $7  and  $8  ore  have 
been  found.  The  mine  has  not  been 
worked  for  over  20  years. 

Neversweat. — This  mine,  also  called  the 
St.  Louis  at  Willow  valley,  has  been 
bought  by  S.  M.  Detrick,  of  Gold  Hill, 
Nev.,  conditional  on  Mrs.  J.  J.  Lyons  giv¬ 
ing  a  clear  title.  She  is  at  present  ‘ad¬ 
vertising  out’  her  associates. 

RIVERSIDE  COUNTY. 

Crescent  Gold,  Silver  dr  Copper  Co. — 
This  company  is  to  operate  10  claims  in 
Ironside  district,  25  miles  west  of  the 
Colorado  river  and  65  miles  from  Salton. 
The  ore  carries  chiefly  copper.  Iron  wood 
mountain  is  to  be  tunneled. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

California  Queen  Mining  Co. — This 
company,  at  Picacho,  is  preparing  for  ex¬ 
tensive  operations  this  fall.  It  owns  a 
group  of  16  claims  and  will  shortly  build 
a  mill. 

SHASTA  COUNTY. 

Telluride. — On  Irish  gulch,  a  tributary 
of  Oregon  gulch,  three  miles  from  Red¬ 
ding,  a  rich  strike  of  telluride  ore,  assay¬ 
ing  very  high,  has  been  made  in  an  old 
placer  claim.  Several  small  veins  have 
been  found,  one  of  which,  about  6  in.  wide, 
is  very  rich,  sampling  over  $7,000  per  ton. 
The  owners  are  S.  W.  and  W.  A.  Mix, 
Benton  Jones,  W.  Elsnore  and  Ira  Smith. 
Two  tons  of  ore  have  been  sacked  for 
shipment  to  the  smelter. 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

Empire. — At  this  mine.  Gold  valley,  the 
2S-stamp  mill  is  running  day  and  night. 
The  new  electric  pumps  have  been  in¬ 
stalled,  and  are  run  by  power  owned  by 
the  company. 

Rainbow. — .\t  this  mine,  Alleghany,  the 
continuation  of  the  rich  pay  shoot  has 


been  discovered  in  the  lower  levels.  The 
mill  has  been  fitted  up  and  the  flume  car¬ 
rying  the  water  is  to  be  rebuilt  by  Mr. 
Noble,  the  owner  of  the  mine. 

Oriental. — The  upraise  from  the  new 
tunnel  of  this  mine  at  Alleghany  has  been 
connected  with  the  incline  shaft  from  the 
surface.  The  new  tunnel  is  4,000  ft.  in 
length,  9  ft.  wide  and  7  ft.  high.  The 
rock  is  very  hard  and  not  a  stick  of  tim¬ 
ber  has  been  used.  The  upraise  just  com¬ 
pleted  makes  a  connection  with  the  sur¬ 
face  nearly  1,200  ft.  long.  M.  W.  Mather 
is  manager  and  H.  L.  Johnson  superinten¬ 
dent. 

TRINITY  COUNTY. 

Bully  Choop. — This  mine,  near  the  west¬ 
ern  Shasta  county  line,  is  to  be  re-opened 
on  a  large  scale  by  a  company  of  which 
William  P.  Beall  is  manager. 

TUOLUMME  COUNTY. 

Vine  Spring. — At  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  mill  run  this  mine  closed  down  in 
order  to  overhaul  the  entire  surface  plant. 

Experimental. — For  this  mine,  near  Co¬ 
lumbia,  a  new  hoist  has  been  installed. 
The  mill  is  running  steadily. 


IDAHO. 

BLAINE  COUNTY. 

Wood  River  Zinc  Co. — The  mill  of  this 
company,  erected  to  treat  the  zinc  ore  of 
the  War  Dance  mine,  has  been  put  in 
operation.  The  ore  is  blende,  with  which 
some  siderite  is  mixed.  A  few  shipments 
of  hand-sorted  lump  ore  have  heretofore 
been  made.  This  company  will  be  the 
first  regular  producer  of  zinc  ore  in  Idaho. 

ELMORE  COUNTY. 

Franklin. — A  mill  will  soon  be  erected 
on  this  property,  at  Pine,  on  south  fork  of 
Boise  river.  The  ore  carries  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  associated  with  iron  sulphide,  and  the 
mill  will  be  equipped  for  crushing  and 
cyaniding.  Its  capacity  will  be  80  tons  per 
day.  R.  P.  Chattin,  of  Mountain  Home, 
Idaho,  owns  the  property. 

Monarch. — This  mine  is  at  Atlanta.  It 
belongs  to  Dan  Kirby  and  Theodore  Barn- 
dall,  the  former  being  in  charge.  Much 
ore  has  been  blocked  out  and  J.  B.  El- 
dredge,  metallurgist  at  Boise,  is  working 
out  a  method  of  milling  it.  A  mill  may 
be  erected  later. 


INDIANA. 

The  coal  and  mineral  beds  of  south¬ 
western  Indiana  are  being  surveyed  and 
mapped  by  J.  S.  Burrows,  John  W.  Givens 
and  W.  J.  Van  Barries,  members  of  the 
government  board  of  geological  survey. 
While  clay  deposits,  stone  beds  and  other 
minerals  will  be  classified  with  regard  to 
location  and  quality,  special  attention  is 
to  be  given  to  the  deposits  of  coal.  Maps 
will  be  prepared  as  the  survey  progresses, 
showing  in  detail  the  nature  and  extent  of 


the  coal  beds  of  the  first  district,  but  a 
complete  report  of  the  survey’s  work  will 
not  be  obtainable  much  before  the  first  of 
September. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  formation 
of  a  coal-mining  company,  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Pensylvania  Railroad  Co. 
It  will  consist  of  18  mines,  the  entire 
property  being  worth  several  millions  of 
dollars.  The  following  mines  in  the  Lin¬ 
ton  district  are  reported  to  be  un'der  op¬ 
tion  to  the  Pennsylvania  interests:  Four 
mines  belonging  to  the  Island  Coal  Co.; 
two  of  the  Atlas  mines;  one  Island  Val¬ 
ley  Co.  mine,  and  a  South  Linton  mine. 
Along  the  old  I.  &  V.  division  of  the  Van- 
dalia  near  Bickness  are  the  following 
mines :  Knox,  Enterprise,  Lynn,  Big 
Muddy  and  the  Bicknell  Coal  Co.’s  mines 
and  others  along  the  Vandalia.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  local  headquarters  will  be  in  Terre 
Haute. 

Carl  Scholz,  vice-president  of  the  New 
Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  the  merger  com¬ 
pany  backed  by  the  Rock  Island  road, 
which  has  seven  mines  in  Sullivan  county, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  of  the  Indiana  Operators’ 
Association,  to  succeed  Henry  Hafer,  who 
sold  his  mines  to  the  merger  company. 
Scholz  has  charge  of  the  Rock  Island 
coal  traffic.  J.  J.  Higgins,  of  Clinton,  who 
sold  his  mine  to  the  Deering  company,  is 
succeeded  on  the  executive  committee  by 
Edward  Shirkle,  of  Terre  Haute. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Mine  Work¬ 
ers’  Union  has.  ordered  the  men  back  to 
work  at  the  New  Summit  mine  at  Linton. 
By  this  action  the  executive  board  con¬ 
cedes  the  demands  of  the  operators,  and 
that,  under  the  wage  contract,  the  men 
must  continue  at  work  pending  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  the  dispute. 


LOUISIAN.A 

CADDO  PARISH. 

Shreveport. — Producers’  Oil  Co.  No.  2, 
the  big  gasser,  is  on  fire.  It  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  extinguish,  as  the  intense  heat 
prevents  a  nearer  approach  than  100  feet. 

CALCASIEU  PARISH. 

Jennings. — The  Heywood  Oil  Co.  has 
a  new  gusher  that  is  flowing  7,500  bbl. 
Although  the  proved  field  here  covers  only 
an  area  of  about  100  acres,  it  has  been  a 
large  producer  and  it  now  has  a  daily  out¬ 
put  of  between  25,000  and  30,000  bbl.,  while 
the  oil  in  storage  is  over  6,000,000  bbl.  and 
rapidly  increasing. 

Sulphur. — W.  A.  Meagher  well  No.  2  is 
down  1,500  ft.,  with  good  prospects.  No. 
I  well  was  lost. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Sulphur  Mining  Co. — This  company,  at 
Davis,  recently  shipped  a  carload  of  chal- 
copyrite  from  its  pyrite  mine.  The  cop¬ 
per  ore  occurs  associated  with  the  iron 
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pyrite,  which  is  the  ore  mined  in  the  Davis 
mine. 

Feake. — A  new  mine  of  iron  pyrite  is 
being  opened  opposite  the  Boston  &  Maine 
railroad  station  at  Charlemont  by  the 
Pyrite  Co.  The  ore  occurs  above  the  level 
of  the  Deerfield  river,  and  is  opened  up 
by  a  drift.  Two  carloads  of  broken  ore 
have  been  shipped  since  drifting  began. 

Foliated  Talc  Co. — This  company  is 
opening  up  a  prospect  northward  from  the 
New  England  Co.  and  is  constructing  a 
large  storage  reservoir  for  power  genera¬ 
tion. 

New  England  Copper  Co. — This  com¬ 
pany  has  erected  a  new  smelter  and  is 
driving  a  raise  to  connect  its  shaft  and 
tunnel. 

MICHIGAN. 

HOUGHTON  COUNTY — COPPER. 

Erie-Ontario  Development  Co. — At  this 
company's  property  a  lode  well  charged 
with  copper  is  being  opened.  A  depth  of 
25  ft.  has  been  attained.  A  derrick  has 
been  rigged  up  over  the  pit  and  opera¬ 
tions  are  being  conducted  as  economically 
as  possible. 

IVyandot. — Work  on  the  lode  in  section 
16  has  been  discontinued  by  this  com¬ 
pany  and  all  energy  is  being  devoted  to 
the  exploration  of  the  Winona  lode.  The 
lode  in  section  16  was  first  revealed  in  the 
bed  of  the  Misery  river.  A  shaft  was  put 
down  100  ft.  and  considerable  lateral 
opening  work  done,  but  very  little  copper 
was  found.  Drifts  have  been  extended  60 
ft.  in  either  direction  on  the  Winona  lode 
at  the  fourth  level.  A  fair  showing  of 
copper  is  in  evidence. 

KEWEENAW  COUNTY — COPPER. 

Cliff. — At  this  property  diamond-drill 
work  is  progressing  steadily  in  search  of 
the  northward  extension  of  the  Kear- 
sarge  amygdaloid  lode.  One  drill  is  in 
service  and  another  will  be  put  into  com¬ 
mission  in  a  short  time. 

Miskwabik. — Work  at  this  property  has 
been  transferred  several  hundred  feet 
northeastward  from  the  last  pit.  The 
management  is  opening  the  outcrop  and 
proving  the  lode  for  its  entire  length 
across  the  property. 

MISSOURI. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Virginia. — This  famous  lead  mine,  owned 
by  H.  J.  Cantwell,  which  was  a  large  pro¬ 
ducer  of  lead  previous  to  1870,  is  being 
re-opened  under  lease.  The  lessees  are 
cleaning  out  the  main  shaft,  which  in  the 
long  period  of  idleness  became  completely 
filled  in.  The  results  of  re-opening  this 
mine  are  awaited  with  interest. 

ST.  FRANCOIS  COUNTY. 

Columbia  Lead  Co. — The  property  of 
this  compar-  has  been  placed  temporarily 
in  the  hand  -  of  a  receiver,  on  a  petition 
of  H.  J.  Cantwell.  D.  A.  P.  Cooke  and  R. 
D.  O.  Johnson.  The  question  of  making 
■  the  receivership  permanent  will  be  argued 


in  the  August  term  of  the  circuit  court  of 
St.  Francois  county. 

Central  Lead  Co. — The  property  of  this 
company  at  Flat  River  is  now  being  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Guggenheim  Exploration  Co., 
which  acquired  it  by  outright  purchase 
about  six  weeks  ago.  The  sale  of  this 
property  was  one  of  the  largest  cash 
transactions  there  has  been  in  the  Flat 
River  district.  The  smelting  works  at 
tlie  Central  mine  were  continued  in  oper¬ 
ation  to  work  up  stocks  of  ore  and  by¬ 
products  on  hand.  The  regular  output 
of  the  mine  is  row  being  sent  to  the 
works  of  the  Federal  Lead  Co.,  at  Alton, 
Illinois. 

St.  Joseph  Lead  Co. — This  company  is 
making  a  large  output  from  its  Hoffman 
shaft,  where  ore  of  unusually  high  grade 
in  lead,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
district,  is  being  obtained. 


OREGON. 

BAKER  COUNTY. 

Cornucopia. — This  camp,  60  miles  east 
of  Baker  City,  is  becoming  very  active 
since  the  roads  have  begun  to  open  after 
the  winter.  The  re-opening  of  the  Searles 
properties  by  Pierre  Humbert,  who  is 
spending  $50,000  in  certain  test  work 
preparatory  to  throwing  the  whole  prop¬ 
erty  open;  the  new  work  being  done  in 
the  Forest  Queen  and  other  mines,  and 
especially  the  steady  progress  and  strikes 
of  remarkably  rich  ore,  made  in  the  May¬ 
flower  group,  owned  by  the  Stampe  de 
Mining  Co.,  Tacoma,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Engineer  George  W.  Boggs,  have 
not  only  made  business  active,  but  created 
no  little  excitement  throughout  the  entire 
camp. 

At  the  present  time  1,000  ft.  of  work 
has  been  finished  on  the  Mayflower,  drift¬ 
ing  having  been  done  both  ways  on  the 
165-ft.  level  in  ore.  The  orebodies  are 
very  rich.  The  lower  crosscut  tunnel  is 
rapidly  being  pushed,  and  it  will  tap  the 
Mayflower  ledge  at  a  depth  of  800  ft. 
This  crosscut,  how’ever,  encounters  four 
good  ledges  before  it  reaches  the  May¬ 
flower.  These  ledges  will  be  developed 
later. 

More  than  500  ft.  of  work  has  been  done 
on  the  No  Good  claim,  one  of  the  May¬ 
flower  group,  and  most  of  this  work  has 
b?en  in  ore.  There  are  several  shoots  in 
the  No  Good  ledge  of  very  high  grade 
ore.  previous  mill  runs  from  which  have 
shown  values  of  $350  a  ton.  New  ore- 
shoots  are  being  opened  on  the  No  Good, 
and  soon  large  bodies  of  high-grade  ore 
will  be  blocked  out  and  ready  for  milling. 
It  is  expected  to  have  the  mill  in  operatfott 
by  October  I  next,  and  the  camp  will  be 
put  in  shape  for  full  operation  during  the 
long  winter. 

Vincent  Creek. — Rose  and  Abel,  proprie¬ 
tors  of  a  placer  ground  on  Vincent  creek, 
near  the  rich  Belmont,  have  just  brought 
in  a  big  clean-up  representing  a  few  days’ 
run  of  decomposed  quartz  ore,  and  their 
strike  is  almost  as  great  as  the  one  made 


by  Gilkey  &  Kershaw  near  by.  Considerable 
excitement  exists  in  the  camp  and  people 
are  going  in  there  looking  for  claims. 
Everything  is  staked  out  in  al  directions 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  second  strike. 

Slice’s  Gulch. — Cobbs  &  Cochrane  have 
just  brought  in  a  clean-up  from  a  drift 
run  on  their  ground  which  averages  $10 
to  the  man,  and  there  is  plenty  of  dirt. 
The  clean-up  has  caused  considerable  in¬ 
terest  at  this  particular  camp,  which  in 
days  gone  by  has  produced  its  thousands. 

Daines. — The  Daines  Mining  &  Milling 
Co.,  George  W.  Daines,  president,  is  push¬ 
ing  forward  the  development  work  on  this 
property  and  the  mine  adit  is  now  on  the 
vein  about  2,000  ft.  The  seventh  ore-shoot 
has  just  been  encountered  and,  from  pres¬ 
ent  appearances,  promises  to 'be  large  and 
of  a  higher  value  than  any  of  the  other 
six  shoots  already  exposed  on  these  levels. 
Stopes  are  being  started  on  the  different 
shoots,  and  everything  is  in  good  shape  to 
begin  breaking  down  ore  for  the  new  20- 
stamp  mill  which  it  is  expected  to  have 
in  operation  by  next  October. 


TEXAS. 

HARDIN  COUNTY. 

Saratoga. — Producers’  Oil  Co.  No.  3 
has  been  brought  in  for  the  third  time  and 
is  flowing  1,000  barrels. 

Sun  Oil  Co.  No.  2  has  been  abandoned. 
The  Guflfey  Petroleum  Co.,  Rio  Bravo 
Oil  Co.  and  the  Sun  Oil  Co.  are  drilling 
wells  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  field, 
near  Britton  Oil  Co.  No.  2,.  which  still 
flows  1,500  barrels. 

Sour  Lake. — A  fire  here  destroyed  the 
boiler-house,  two  tanks,  three  standard 
and  one  rotary  rig  belonging  to  the  Daily 
Crosby  Co.,  and  one  drilling  rig,  two  tanks 
of  oil  and  the  boiler-house  of  the  J.  R. 
Cheek  Oil  Company. 

HARRIS  COUNTY. 

Humble. — The  following  new  wells  have 
been  drilled;  Heywood  Oil  Co.  No.  4,  do¬ 
ing  5,000  bbl.;  Devoe,  4,500;  Able,  1,500; 
Hoge,  6,000;  Crosby  Cherry,  5,000.  The 
Devoe  well  extends  the  proved  field  400 
ft.  south.  The  proved  territory  is  now 
about  640  acres,  which  makes  it  the  largest 
gusher  district  discovered  in  Texas,  and 
the  limits  of  the  field  are  not  yet  definitely 
defined.  The  daily  production  the  past 
fortnight  has  been  from  115,000  to  120,000 
bbl.,  and  the  output  at  present  is  used 
only  for  fuel  purposes. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Beaumont. — The  continued  enormous 
output  of  the  soutiiem  fields,  which  is 
much  in  excess  of  the  consumption,  is 
forcing  into  storage  a  large  amount  of 
crude,  causing  a  very  weak  market.  Some 
producers  have  no  storage  and  are  forced 
to  sell  for  even  less  than  the  posted 
prices,  and  many  buyers  are  apprehensive 
of  a  new  gusher  field  coming  in  any  week. 
There  is  absolutely  no  prospect  of  any 
advance  in  crude  prices  in  the  near  future, 
but  a  strong  tendency  toward  a  further 
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decline.  Present  quo^^tions  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  Spindletop,  32 ;  Sour  Lake,  28 ;  Bat¬ 
son,  20  to  28c.,  according  to  gravity ;  Sara¬ 
toga,  24;  Humble,  14;  Jennings,  16  to 
J7. 


Foreign  Mining  News. 

CANADA. 

BRITISH  C0LUMBI.\ — BOUNDARY  DISTRICT. 

Boundary  Ore  Shit>mcnts. — Shipments 
ior  the  week  ending  June  24  were  as 
follows,  in  tons:  Granby,  12,518;'  Mother 
Lode,  3,584;  Mountain  Rose,  264;  Emma, 
331 ;  Oro  Denoro,  132 ;  Bonnie  Belle,  20 ; 
Skylark,  30.  Total  for  week,  16,879  tons; 
total  for  year,  442,034  tons. 


Mining  Stocks. 


(See  quotations  on  page  47.) 


New  York.  July  5. 

The  week  has  been  broken  by  the  long 
holiday,  which  leaves  very  little  to  be  said 
of  the  stock  market.  The  industrial  and 
the  copper  stocks  close  generally  a  little 
higher  than  they  were  a  week  ago.  It  is, 
however,  still  an  operators’  market,  in 
which  the  public  is  taking  little  share. 

Business  in  mining  stocks  has  been 
light.  The  total  sales  of  such  stocks  on 
the  Consolidated  Exchange  were  only 
1,900  shares.  Besides  a  few  of  the  Com¬ 
stocks,  Iron  Silver  and  Work  showed 
small  sales.'  Of  the  newer  stocks.  Sand¬ 
storm  and  Original  Bullfrog  snowed  all 
the  sales. 

Boston.  July  3. 

There  has  been  little  to  note  in  this 
market  the  past  week.  The  only  feature, 
perhaps,  is  the  strength  which  is  manifest 
throughout  the  mining  list.  Allouez  has 
gone  up  another  $1.50,  touching  $27.37^4. 
Good  reports  continue  to  come  from  the 
property.  Tecumseh  has  been  notably 
strong  and  fairly  active,  rising  $1.25  to 
$4.75.  A  drill  sample,  which  is  being  ex¬ 
hibited,  shows  good  copper-bearing  rock, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  is  the  Kearsarge 
lode.  Tamarack  is  up  $5  to  $118.  Con¬ 
trary  to  general  expectations.  Tamarack 
directors  voted  to  resume  dividends  by  the 
declaration  last  week  of  $2,  payable  July 
29.  The  last  payment  was  $1.50  in  Jan- 
tiary,  1904.  This  will  make  $8,580,000  dis¬ 
tributed  since  1888,  when  the  first  payment 
was  made.  Isle  Royale,  which  has  been, 
apparently,  under  pressure  for  some  time, 
is  a  trifle  firmer,  and  closed  to-night  at 
$20.25.  Calumet  &  Hecla  has  advanced 
$15  to  $645,  and  Quincy  $2  to  $100.  Wol¬ 
verine  has  been  strong  at  $io9@$iio. 
Wolverine’s  fiscal  year  closed  June  30  and 
it  is  figured  that  the  company  earned  $12 
a  share  on  its  60..000  shares. 

Copper  Range  went  oflF  close  to  $68,  but 
is  back  again  to  $70.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  manipulation  in  the  stock.  Osce¬ 


ola  is  up  $4  to  $93,  with  nothing  said. 
Some  disappointment  was  manifest  that 
the  late  dividend  was  not  increased. 
United  States  mining  is  off  $1.50  to  $28.75 
ex  rights ;  the  latter  are  selling  at  50c. 
As  a  result  of  going  into  the  smelting 
business  it  is  likely  that  this  company  will 
change  its  name  to  that  of  the  United 
States  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  having 
outgrown  its  original  title.  Arizona  Com¬ 
mercial  has  been  active  at  advancing 
prices  on  the  curb.  It  is  said  that  the  of¬ 
fices  of  this  company  will  be  removed 
from  New  York  to  this  city  and  that 
William  A.  Paine,  of  the  Copper  Range, 
will  be  elected  its  president.  This  stock, 
together  w'ith  North  Butte,  Calumet  & 
Arizona  and  United  Copper  preferred, 
will  probably  be  listed  on  the  Boston 
Stock  Exchange.  It  is  expected  that  a  $i 
assessment  will  be  called  by  the  Victoria 
mine,  payable  in  the  early  fall.  There  was 
sold  by  auction  last  week  50  shares  of 
.\llouez  at  $21  per  share,  on  which  two 
$1.50  assessments  levied  over  a  year  ago 
had  not  been  paid. 


Colorado  Springs.  June  30. 

Cripple  Creek  mining  stocks  have  been 
rather  inactive  and  the  tendency  has  been 
to  lower  prices.  There  is  no  particular 
cause  for  the  decline,  and  it  appears  to  be 
simply  a  temporary  lull  in  trading. 

El  Paso  was  the  feature  of  the  week,  on 
today’s  market  selling  from  $1.55  to  $1.40 
on  heavy  selling  orders.  While  there  are 
some  rumors,  it  is  not  known  that  mine 
conditions  are  any  different  than  they  have 
been  for  some  time,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  a  large  block  of  stock  held  for  col¬ 
lateral  has  been  forced  on  the  market. 
Elkton  has  been  selling  close  to  42c.  all 
the  w'eek.  Findley  has  shaded  off  about 
2c.,  selling  today  for  75c.  Isabella  has  also 
declined  about  the  same  amount,  selling 
for  28c.  Portland  sold  for  $2.35. 

The  report  of  Stratton’s  Independence 
mine  shows  a  profit  of  about  $450,000, 
which  the  company  has  realized  from  the 
mine  under  the  leasing  system  from  July, 
1904,  up  to  May  of  this  year. 


San  Francisco.  June  29. 

Business  in  the  Comstocks  has  been  very 
quiet,  though  prices  were  moderately  firm 
for  North  End  stocks.  Some  weakness, 
however,  developed  in  the  Gold  Hill  and 
other  shares.  tOphir  sold  at  $6.75 ;  Con¬ 
solidated  CalifoTiia  &  Virginia,  $1.50; 
Mexican,  $1.10,  and  Sierra  Nevada,  32c. 
per  share. 

In  the  Tonopah  stocks  an  active  busi¬ 
ness  was  done,  and  large  sales  are  re¬ 
ported.  Montana  Tonopah  sold  at  $3.45; 
Tonopah  Midway,  $1.60;  Jim  Butler,  85c.; 
Diamondfield,  38c.  per  share. 

In  the  oil  stocks  little  or  nothing  is  do¬ 
ing,  and  prices  are  almost  entirely  nom¬ 
inal.  Most  of  the  sales  made  were  of  the 
Associated  Oil  certificates. 


Coal  Trade  Review. 

New  York,  July  5. 

ANTHRACITE. 

The  conditions  in  the  anthracite  coal 
trade  are  unchanged  from  last  week.  Or¬ 
ders  for  egg,  stove  and  chestnut  continue 
to  be  received  by  the  leading  companies. 
Steam  sizes  are  not  in  active  demand. 

Prices  f.o.b.  New  York  harbor  shipping 
ports  during  July  will  remain  as  follows; 
Domestic  sizes,  $4.55  for  broken  and  $4.80 
for  egg,  stove  and  chestnut.  Steam  sizes 
remain  at  the  same  figures  as  last  week : 
$3  for  pea ;  $2.25@$2.5o  for  buckwheat ; 
$i.45@$i.50  for  rice,  and  $i.30@$i.35  for 
barley. 

BITUMINOUS. 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  soft-coal  trade 
is  quiet,  and  it  is  thought  that  most  pro¬ 
ducers  have  curtailed  production  at  the 
mines  to  meet  this  e.xigency,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  accumulation  at  any  of  the 
loading  or  discharging  ports,  although  the 
shippers  have  to  press  consumers  for 
orders  to  dispose  of  coal  arriving  at  tide. 
This  is  as  expected  for  this  season  of  the 
year,  as  the  midsummer  dullness  is  pro¬ 
verbial  in  the  trade.  The  holidays  during 
the  week  have  not  interfered  with  trade 
as  much  as  was  expected,  and  shippers 
taking  Monday  off  generally  provided  for 
three  days’  arrival  of  coal  before  they 
went.  The  slightly  reduced  shipments 
from  mines  will  not  come  in  amiss,  as  it 
is  found  that  the  men  do  not  put  forward 
their  best  efforts  during  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son. 

Trade  in  the  Far  East  is  slow,  and  there 
seems  to  be  more  disposition  this  year 
than  last  to  postpone  shipments  until  later 
in  the  year.  Trade  along  the  Sound  is 
still  taking  a  fair  amount  of  coal,  but  is 
gradually  falling  off.  The  New  Haven 
Railroad  will  resume  its  all-rail  shipments 
via  Port  Morris  shortly,  and  this  road 
has  installed  better  facilities  for  discharg¬ 
ing  at  some  of  its  tidewater  receiving 
ports,  improving  the  situation  in  that  re¬ 
spect. 

New  York  harbor  trade  is  quiet,  and  all 
that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  is  taking 
care  of  about  all  the  coal  that  is  arriv¬ 
ing,  w'hich  has  been  slightly  reduced  in 
volume.  All-rail  trade  seems  to  be  un¬ 
changed.  Business  is  moving  along  in 
about  the  same  quantities  as  last  week. 
Prices  for  fair  grades  of  steam  coal  run 
from  $i.io@$i.25,  f.  o.  b.  mines.  Car  sup¬ 
ply  is  up  to  the  demand. 

In  the  coastwise  traffic  vessels  seem  to 
be  in  better  supply  for  both  large  and 
smaller  classes.  Rates  continue  about 
what  they  have  been.  It  would  seem  that 
they  are  about  as  low  as  they  have  been 
during  the  year.  With  cost  of  labor  and 
material  advancing,  it  looks  as  if  vessels 
are  not  making  much  profit. 

Freight  rates  from  Philadelphia  are  as 
follows :  To  Boston  and  Portland,  65c. ; 
to  Providence,  New  Bedford  and  the 
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Sound,  55c. ;  to  Lynn,  85c.(a90c. ;  to  New- 
buryport,  85c. ;  to  Portsmouth  and  Bath, 
yoc. ;  to  Gardiner,  90c.,  and  tonnage ;  to 
Saco,  90C.  and  tonnage;  to  Bangor,  8oc.@ 
85c.  per  ton. 

Birmingham.  July  3. 

Ihe  fiscal  year  with  the  union  miners  in 
Alabama  has  commenced,  and  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  nothing  in  their  way  other 
than  the  refusal  of  the  furnace  companies 
to  recognize  them.  The  coal  production 
in  this  State  is  healthy,  the  demand  being 
steady.  The  furnace  companies  are  still 
bringing  in  labor  for  their  mines,  and  it  is 
given  out  that  the  production  every  week 
is  approaching  more  and  more  the  normal 
state.  I  he  furnace  companies  have  con¬ 
vict  mines  and  non-union  mines  outside 
of  Jefferson  county  and  are  thereby  able 
to  produce  all  the  coal  they  need  for  their 
furnaces.  The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & 
Railroad  Co.  has  brought  to  this  district 
in  the  past  few  weeks  several  hundred 
•coal  miners  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
North,  and  it  is  stated  that  more  are  on 
the  way.  or  contemplating  entering  this 
field. 

The  Montevallo  coal  mines  are  doing 
well  with  union  labor.  The  new  com¬ 
pany  will  give  employment  to  the  miners 
as  they  apply  and  positions  can  be  found 
for  them.  The  lessees  of  the  Virginia 
mine,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  county,  where  the  accident  took 
place  February  20,  have  more  than  half 
a  hundred  miners  at  work  there  now. 
It  is  intended  to  increase  the  output  just 
as  soon  as  the  meir  can  be  secured.  •  Em¬ 
ployment  is  given  to  union  men  at  this 
point.  The  State  mine  inspector  recently 
sent  one  of  his  inspectors  to  the  scene  and 
a  full  investigation  was  made  into  the 
■conditions.  The  inspector  notes  that  the 
management  is  operating  the  place  with 
every  precaution,  the  company  firer  doing 
all  the  shooting  in  the  mines  after  the 
miners  have  left.  .All  the  firing  is  being 
done  with  the  long  fuse,  and  special  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  paid  to  the  dust. 

Considerable  development  is  in  contem¬ 
plation  in  this  State.  The  Pratt  Consoli¬ 
dated  Coal  Co.  is  said  to  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  more  lands.  It  has  already  asked 
for  construction  of  railroad  extensions  to 
some  of  the  properties. 

The  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 
is  pushing  work  on  the  opening  of  new 
mines  in  Walker  county.  The  Flat  Top 
mines,  in  Jefferson  county,  in  which  the 
Sloss-Sheffield  Co.  works  convicts,  are  re¬ 
ported  in  fine  shape. 

There  are  no  indications  yet  of  furnace 
companies  in  .Alabama  giving  in  to  the 
union  miners.  The  strike  will  be  kept  up 
by  the  union  miners.  The  commercial 
coal  operators  have  a  number  of  orders 
on  hand  and  all  indications  are  that  there 
will  be  steady  work  at  the  mines  through 
the  year. 

1  he  union  miners  will  lay  off  this  week 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July 


and  to  take  a  rest.  The  companies  through¬ 
out  the  district  will  make  some  necessary 
repairs,  pasture  their  mules  and  perform 
such  work  as  cannot  be  accomplished 
while  the  mines  are  in  operation. 

1  he  Alabama  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  and  the 
Alabama  Consolidated  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
are  the  only  furnace  companies  in  Ala¬ 
bama  which  have  signed  contracts  with 
the  union  miners. 


Chicago.  July  3. 

The  feature  of  the  week,  in  the  local 
coal  trade,  has  been  the  increase  in  sales 
and  advance  in  price  of  Illinois  coals,  due 
to  the  crisis  over  the  wage  contract,  and 
the  fear  of  both  the  trade  and  the  public 
that  the  mines  of  this  State  may  be  shut 
for  an  indefinite  time.  In  this  uncertainty, 
manufacturers  who  usually  buy  their  coal 
in  the  open  market  are  trying  to  protect 
themselves  by  buying  as  much  coal  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  storing  it.  To  a  less  extent,  this 
tendency  obtains  with  dealers  also,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  prices  have  advanced 
IOC.  to  30C.  on  all  grades  of  Western.  A 
still  greater  advance  is  looked  for  this 
week,  during  the  shortage  of  output  that 
will  follow  the  closing  of  practically  all 
Illinois  mines  and  the  waiting  at  Indiana 
mines  for  the  recovery  of  the  miners  from 
their  celebration  of  the  Fourth. 

It  has  been  agreed  between  the  Illinois 
Coal  Operators’  Association  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  that  the 
question  of  readjusting  wage  scales,  in 
consequence  of  the  new  shot-firers’  law, 
shall  be  arbitrated.  Pending  the  result 
of  the  arbitration,  all  the  mines  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  will  be  closed,  the  closing  be¬ 
ginning  July  I.  It  is  believ'ed  that  the 
finding  of  the  arbitration  commission  may 
be  made  in  time  to  re-open  the  mines  by 
July  16. 

On  Eastern  coals — including  those  from 
Ohio — the  effect  of  the  situation  in 
Illinois  has  been  slight.  Should  the  ar¬ 
bitration  commission,  however,  take  a 
long  time  for  its  finding,  these  coals  will 
be  in  greater  demand,  and  any  delay  is 
certain  to  be  profitable  to  Indiana  opera¬ 
tors.  The  summer  business,  however,  is 
naturally  light,  and  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  sending  shipments  to  the  Chicago 
market,  for  with  heavy  receipts  from  all 
quarters  general  demoralization  is  likely 
to  occur. 

The  conditions  of  a  month  or  two  ago — 
of  comparatively  heavy  demand  for  fine 
coals  and  little  sale  of  large  sizes — have 
changed  into  a  general  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  Western  coal.  Lump  has  ad¬ 
vanced  in  price  and  demand,  as  well  as 
screenings,  particularly  in  the  out-of-town 
trade.  Quotations  are:  Steam  lump,  $1.90 
@$2;  domestic  lump  and  egg,  $2@$2.4o; 
run-of-mine,  $i.6o(a'$i.9o;  screenings, 
$i.35@$i.6o. 

The  market  for  Eastem  coals  is  steady, 
but  sales  are  light,  as  is  normal  for  mid¬ 
summer.  Smokeless  brings  close  to,  if 
not  quite,  the  circular  prices  of  $3.05® 


$3.15;  Hocking,  $2.8o(^$3,  and  Youghio- 
gheny,  $2.85@$3.05.  The  demand  for 
smokeless  is  light,  but  even,  and  the  same 
conditions  apply  to  Hocking;  Youghio- 
gheny  is  moving  very  lightly,  except  on 
contracts. 

Anthracite  sales  continue  very  light ; 
even  the  immediate  prospect  of  a  loc.  re¬ 
duction  in  the  discount  failed  last  week  to 
stimulate  the  business  to  any  notable  ex¬ 
tent. 


Cleveland.  July  4. 

The  steam-coal  trade  has  not  been  im¬ 
proved  lately  by  the  shutting  down  of  a 
good  many  mills,  some  foundries  and 
many  manufacturing  concerns,  which  have 
closed  for  their  summer  repairs.  The 
price  before  was  weak  and  uncertain.  At 
the  present  time  it  has  dropped  into  the 
dullness  which  is  part  of  the  mid-summer 
trade  appearance.  The  price  of  run-of- 
mine  steam  coal  at  the  mines  is  now  not 
over  90C.,  with  some  mines  cutting  under 
that  price. 

The  movement  up  the  lakes  has  been 
fairly  strong,  with  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  shippers  to  increase  the  movement. 
The  market  has  been  strengthened  some¬ 
what,  but  prices  have  not  changed,  lake 
three-quarter  being  quoted  at  $1.90  f.o.b. 
boats  at  Lake  Erie  ports.  The  rates  of 
carriage  also  remain  steady.  The  increased 
movement  is  offset  by  the  larger  loads 
which  the  boats  are  able  to  carry.  The 
rates  are  therefore  30c.  to  the  head  of  the 
lakes  and  40c.  to  Alilwaukee. 

The  coke  situation  is  dull,  with  the 
grades  which  were  scarce  being  more 
plentiful.  The  market  is  therefore  easier, 
but  prices  have  not  broken.  The  best 
grades  of  72-hour  foundry  coke  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  $2.50  at  the  oven,  and  furnace  coke 
is  selling  at  $2  at  the  oven. 


Pittsburg.  July  4. 

Coal. — There  seems  to  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  market,  and  all  the  mines  are 
running  steadily.  Some  inquiries  were  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  week  for  large  tonnages 
for  deliveries  extending  into  next  year. 
Shipments  to  the  lake  ports  are  being 
rushed,  and  conditions  are  regarded  as 
very  satisfactory.  Plans  were  consummated 
in  Pittsburg  yesterday  for  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  26  coal  companies  in  Indiana,  con¬ 
trolling  29.000  acres  of  coal,  as  the  Van- 
dalia  Coal  Co.,  with  $7,000,000  capital, 
divided  into  $2,000,000  of  7%  preferred 
stock,  $2,000,000  of  common  and  $3,000,000 
of  6%  25-year  gold  bonds,  which  are  free 
of  tax.  The  Union  Trust  Co.,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  is  trustee,  and  to  secure  the  payment 
of  the  bonds  5c.  on  every  ton  of  run-of- 
mine  coal  is  to  be  deposited  in  a  fund 
which  must  not  be  less  in  any  one  year 
than  $100,000.  The  new  concern  will  have 
an  annual  output  of  3.000,000  tons.  Prices 
of  coal  remain  about,  the  same ;  quotations 
this  week  being  based  on  run-of-mine  at 
$i@$i.io  a  ton  at  the  mine. 
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Connellsville  Coke. — There  was  a  slight 
falling  off  in  production,  but  shipments 
were  increased.  Prices  are  about  the  same 
as  last  week,  furnace  coke  being  quoted 
at  $i.75@$i.90,  and  foundry  at  $2.35@ 
$2.50.  The  production  for  the  week 
amounted  to  246,360  tons,  and  the  ship¬ 
ments  were  11,027  cars,  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  To  Pittsburg  and  river  points,  4,219 
cars;  to  points  west  of  Pittsburg,  5,565 
cars;  to  points  east  of  Everson,  1,243  cars. 
This  was  an  increase  of  21 1  cars, » com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  week. 


San  Francisco.  June  29. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Harrison’s  circular  of  this 
date  says;  “Since  our  last  only  two  car¬ 
goes  of  Australian  coal  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  ;  total,  4,720  tons.  The  present 
loading  list  of  coal-carriers  from  New¬ 
castle,  N.  S.  W.,  is  not  being  increased; 
it  at  present  numbers  22  vessels,  with  a 
carrying  capacity  of  about  63,000  tons;  of 
these  only  four  vessels  are  now  on  the 
way,  and  one  fully  due.  There  are  labor 
disturbances  reported  among  the  colliers 
in  the  colonies;  four  of  the  principal  col¬ 
lieries  are  closed,  awaiting  a  settlement 
with  the  colliery  proprietors.  The  local 
agents  here  seem  to  think  that  the  strike 
will  be  of  short  duration,  as  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  owners  and  the  work¬ 
ing-men  are  not  of  a  serious  character.  No 
material  change  of  values  has  been  made, 
because  of  the  strike.  The  total  deliveries 
of  Australian  coal  this  month  foot  up 
4,720  tons;  last  year  they  were  6,778  tons. 
So  far  this  month  the  arrivals  from  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  amount  to  28,231  tons;  last 
year,  16,966  tons.  •  The  quantity  of  coal 
here  in  wholesalers’  hands  is  very  light; 
the  sales  for  domestic  uses  are  gradually 
diminishing.  Fuel  oil  is  freely  offered  at 
current  rates,  and  is  controlling  four-fifths 
of  the  steam  trade.  The  outlook  for  an 
early  settlement  of  the  labor  troubles  now 
existing  in  British  Columbia  is  encourag- 
ing. 

For  Coast  coals,  in  large  lots  to  deal¬ 
ers,  prices  are  as  follows:  Wellington, 
New  Wellington  and  Richmond,  $8;  Ros- 
lyn,  $7 ;  Seattle  and  Bryant,  $6.50 ;  Beaver 
Hill  and  Coos  Bay,  $5.50;  White  Ash, 
$5  .25.  For  Rocky  Mountain  coals,  in  car 
lots,  quotations  are:  Colorado  anthracite, 
$14;  Castle  Gate,  Clear  Creek,  Rock 
Springs  and  Sunny  Side,  $8.50.  Eastern 
coals  are  nominal  at  $14  for  Pennsylvania 
anthracite,  and  $13  for  Cumberland.  For 
foreign  coal  quotations  are,  ex-ship : 
Welsh  anthracite,  $13;  cannel,  $8.50; 
Wallsend  and  Brymbo,  $7.50  per  ton. 


Foreign  Coal  Trade. 

July  5- 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the 
United  States  for  the  five  months  ending. 
May  31  are  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  as  follows : 


1904.  1905.  C^haogeB. 

Anthracite .  779.611  914,569  1.134,946 

Bituminous . 2,146,906  2,471,290  I.  326,064 


Total  coni . 2,925,817  3,885,849  1.460,0:12 

Coke .  318  690  242,248  I.  23,568 


Total . ...  3,144.607  3,628,097  1.  483,590 


The  coke  went  chiefly  to  Mexico,  with 
some  shipped  to  Canada  also;  the  latter 
being  taken  by  blast  furnaces  in  Ontario. 
The  coal  exports  were  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


1904. 

1905. 

Changes. 

Canada . 

.  1,960.289 

2,372,910 

I. 

412,621 

Mexico . 

.  439,314 

423,329 

B. 

16,985 

Cubs . 

.  910,909 

226,252 

I. 

15,343 

Other  West  luater- . . 

.  123,693 

131,875 

I. 

8,282 

France . 

8,117 

406 

D. 

7,712 

Italy . 

40,619 

29,512 

D. 

11,007 

other  Europe . 

19,303 

12,518 

D. 

6,785 

Other  countries  . . . . 

.  123,773 

189,048 

I. 

65,275 

Total . 

.  2,926,917 

8,386.849 

I. 

460,032 

The  greater  part  of  the  exports  are  to 
adjacent  countries — Canada,  Mexico, 
Cuba  and  the  other  West  Indies.  The 
coal  to  other  countries  goes  principally 
to  South  America.  Exports  to  Canada 
in  detail  were  as  follows ; 


1904.  1906.  Changes. 

Anthracite .  76.5,981  897,068  I.  128,067 

Bituminous .  1,194,308  1,476,842  1.281,534 


Total .  1,960,289  2,372,910  I.  409,621 


This  shows  increase  of  16.7%  in  anthra¬ 
cite;  of  23.6%  in  bituminous;  and  of 
20.9%  in  the  total  exports. 

Imports  of  coal  into  the  United  States 
for  the  five  months  ending  May  31  are 
reported  by  the  Bureau  as  below : 


1904. 

1905. 

Changes. 

Canada . 

_  548,493 

551,106 

I. 

2,612 

Oreat  Britain . 

.  40,643 

20,520 

D. 

20,123 

Other  Europe . 

_  50 

113 

I. 

63 

Japan . 

....  18,384 

32,641 

I. 

14,267 

Australia . 

.  94,094 

49,670 

D. 

44,424 

Other  countries . 

.  977 

158 

D. 

819 

Total  .  702,641  664,207  D.  48  434 

Of  the  coal  imported  this  year,  2,985 
tons  were  classed  as  anthracite ;  the  bal¬ 
ance  was  bituminous.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  sonje  Nova  Scotia  coal  which 
comes  to  Boston,  the  imports  from  Cana¬ 
da  were  British  Columbia  coal,  received 
at  California  ports.  There  was  a  large 
decrease  this  year  in  Australian  coal, 
which  comes  to  California.  Nearly  all 
the  Japanese  coal  is  received  at  ^^anila. 


Iron  Trade  Review. 


New  York,  July  5. 

The  opening  of  the  midsummer  month, 
when  business  is  not  expected  to  be  ac¬ 
tive,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  holiday  com¬ 
bine  to  make  continued  dullness  in  the  iron 
market.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  in¬ 
quiries  for  pig  iron,  though  no  new  busi¬ 
ness  appears  to  materialize,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  small  orders  for  near-by  de¬ 
livery,  in  cases  where  foundries  have  run 
down  their  stocks  to  a  low  point.  Besse- 
rner  and  basic  continue  quiet,  and  it  is 
fairly  certain  now  that  the  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  not  buy  outside  iron  for  at  least 
a  month  to  come,  possibly  not  then. 

There  are  two  important  items  of  news, 
which  especially  affect  the  market  in  wire 
and  wire  products,  including  nails.  The 
first  is  that  the  Pittsburg  Steel  Co.,  which 
is  the  largest  independent  producer  of 


such  products,  and  the  largest  single  con¬ 
sumer  of  billets,  has  made  a  long  contract 
by  which  it  will  take  all  its  requirements 
in  billets — outside  of  existing  contracts — 
from  the  Carnegie  works.  This  is  taken 
to  indicate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  and  a  possi¬ 
ble  termination  of  the  outside  competi¬ 
tion.  The  second — if  despatches  can  be 
relied  upon — is  that  negotiations  have 
been  concluded  between  the  Gould  inter¬ 
ests  and  the  other  Western  Trunk  lines, 
for  the  restoration  of  rates  on  wire  and 
wire  products  west  of  Chicago.  If  true, 
this  indicates  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  will  give  up  the  competition 
which  it  has  been  waging  against  the 
chief  wire  interest,  and  will  come  to  terms 
of  some  kind  on  prices. 

Perhaps  there  is  significance  in  the 
statement  which  comes  from  Pittsburg, 
that  the  usual  July  stoppage  at  most  of 
the  steel  works  and  rolling-mills  will  be 
limited  to  the  present  week,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  scattering  plants.  This 
shows  that  the  mills  generally  are  ex¬ 
tremely  busy,  as  the  usual  rule  is  to  stop 
for  two  w^eks  at  least. 

Reports  have  been  printed  in  the  daily 
papers  to  the  effect  that  an  agreement 
has  been  concluded  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  steel-rail  makers  in  the  United 
States  and  the  combination  recently 
formed  by  the  British,  German  and  Bel¬ 
gian  makers,  hy  which  foreign  trade  in 
rails  will  be  divided.  According  to  the 
rumors,  European  makers  will  not  seek 
for  orders  on  the  American  contirent, 
while  the  American  •  makers  will  refrain 
from  offering  rails  in  Europe  and  .Africa. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  a  com¬ 
bination  has  been  actually  formed,  al¬ 
though  there  may  have  been  some  negotia¬ 
tions.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  anv  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  rumors,  and  they  are  sim¬ 
ply  given  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Exports  and  Imports. — Exports  of  iron 
and  steel,  including  machinery,  from  the 
United  States,  for  May  and  the  five 
months  ending  May  31,  are  valued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  as  follows : 

1904.  1906.  Chancres. 

Misy . $11,1.59,712  $12,118,730  I.  $  959,018 

Five  months...  49,313,624  .55,779,618  1.  6,466,106 

May  exports  were  $958,245  below  those 
for  April.  The  increases  this  year  were 
8.6%  for  April,  and  13.1%  for  the  five 
months.  The  chief  items  of  the  iron  and 
steel  exports  were,  in  long  tons; 


1904. 

1905 

Change". 

Pig  iron . 

19,054 

42,982 

I  23,928 

Billets  and  blooms  .. 

142,016 

87,616 

D.  54,400 

Bars . 

22.664 

26,928 

I.  4,274 

Rails . 

83,846 

106,586 

I.  22,740 

Sheets  auo  plates  ... 

12,283 

24.846 

T.  12,563 

Structural  steel . 

16,337 

33.979 

I  18,642 

Wire . 

26,225 

29,5' 8 

I  4,283 

Nalls  and  spiset . 

42,288 

45,112 

I.  2,824 

The  only  item  showing  a  decrease  was 
billets,  ingots  and  blooms.  The  most 
marked  gains  were  in  rails,  structural 
steel,  sheets  and  plates.  The  heavy  ex¬ 
ports  of  rails  have  been  to  Mexico,  South 
America  and  Eastern  Asia.  Exports  of 
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iron  ore  were  2,349  tons  in  1904,  and  20,- 
816  tons  in  1905 ;  an  increase  of  18,467 
tons  this  year. 

Imports  of  iron  and  steel  into  the 
United  States  for  May  and  the  five 
months  ending  May  31  are  valued  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1904.  190.'}.  Changes. 

Mar . ♦1,919,961  $2,476,740  I.  $665,778 

Five  months...  9,101,403  10,333.724  1.1,232,321 

The  increase  in  May  was  28.9% ;  for  the 
five  months,  13.5%.  May  exports  were 
large.  The  leading  items  of  these  imports 
were  as  follows,  in  long  tons : 


1904. 

1905. 

(Jhaness. 

PlR  Iron . 

.  39,950 

76,736 

1. 

86,786 

Billets,  bl.«>m>-,  «ic. . . 
Scrap  Irou  and  steel.  . 

.  6,981 

7,347 

1. 

1,366 

.  6,080 

7,863 

I. 

1,773 

Bars . 

.  7,296 

11,671 

1. 

4,376 

Ralls . 

..  23.639 

1,619 

D. 

22,120 

Wire-rods . 

..  6,408 

6,643 

1. 

135 

Tin  plates . . 

..  28,101 

30,618 

1. 

2,617 

The  only  item  showing  a  decrease  was 
rails.  The  increase  in  pig  iron  was  con¬ 
siderable.  The  imports  of  iron  ore  were 
141,193  tons  in  1904,  and  366,288  tons  in 
1905;  an  increase  of  225,095  tons.  The 
imports  this  year  include  some  Spanish 
ore,  besides  Cuban  ore.  Imports  of  man¬ 
ganese  ore  were  12,434  tons  in  1904,  and 
89.567  tons  in  1905 ;  showing  the  large 
increase  of  77,133  tons  this  year. 


Birmingham.  July  3. 
.‘Mabama  ironmakers  are  confident  of  a 
general  improvement  in  pig-iron  market 
conditions.  The  dull  spell  which  has 
been  on  for  several  weeks  cannot  con¬ 
tinue.  The  expectation  of  an  early  re¬ 
covery  of  the  iron  market  has  caused  the 
.\labama  producers  to  keep  furnaces  in 
blast,  and  preparations  are  being  made  for 
a  still  larger  production.  The  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  during  the  past 
week  began  preparations  to  blow  in  the 
old  No.  I  and  2  furnaces  at  Bessemer, 
which  have  been  idle  since  last  July.  Both 
of  these  furnaces  have  been  thoroughly 
repaired.  There  is  still  a  shortage  of 
labor,  but  it  is  believed  that  enough  men 
can  be  assembled  to  keep  these  furnaces 
in  steady  operation.  The  Woodward  Iron 
Co.  had  to  shut  down  its  new  furnace  for 
a  day  or  two  recently,  to  permit  some 
needed  work.  The  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel 
&  Iron  Co.  is  manufacturing  a  steady 
amount  of  iron.  The  Shelby  Iron  Co.,  a 
concern  with  two  furnaces  at  Shelby 
which  have  been  manufacturing  charcoal 
iron  (one  only  in  operation  now),  will, 
it  is  understood,  make  charcoal  iron  with 
one  furnace  and  coke  iron  with  the  other. 
There  is  not  a  very  steady  demand  for 
charcoal  iron.  The  Alabama  Consoli¬ 
dated  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  is  urging  the  con¬ 
tractors  at  work  on  the  new  furnace  at 
Gadsden  to  complete  the  plant  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

The  following  quotations  for  pig  iron 
are  given:  No.  i  foundry,  $I2@$I2.25; 
No.  2  foundry,  $ii.5o@$ii.75 ;  No.  3  foun¬ 
dry.  $11.25;  No.  4  foundry,  $11;  gray 
forge,  $io.50@$ii;  No.  i  soft,  $12;  No.  2 
soft.  $II.50(g$I2. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  steel  situation 


in  Alabama.  Announcement  is  made  that 
the  Alabama  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  will,  in  the 
next  day  or  two,  start  up  the  woven-wire 
machinery  at  the  Ensley  plant.  This 
company  has  a  good  line  of  orders  for 
rod,  wire  and  nails,  and  recently  some 
good  business  was  offered  for  woven  wire, 
which  has  been  accepted,  and  the  machin¬ 
ery,  which  has  been  idle  for  two  years 
and  longer,  is  being  prepared  for  opera¬ 
tion.  The  company  has  been  able  to 
stand  up  to  the  combine  in  prices,  and 
has  found  a  lively  market  in  Texas  and 
Mexico. 

Results  are  now  being  obtained  from 
the  policy  of  President  Don  H.  Bacon,  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co., 
in  expending  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
equipping  the  ore  mines,  limestone  quar¬ 
ries  and  other  works  with  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery  possible.  Large  outputs  are  be¬ 
ing  recorded.  At  the  Readers’  mines  one 
day  last  week,  10  hours,  the  output  went 
to  3,850  tons  of  ore. 


Cleveland.  July  4. 
Iron  Ore. — There  is  renewed  talk  of 
some  buying  of  iron  ore,  but  consumers 
do  not  seem  to  be  sure  enough  of  the 
future  to  commit  themselves  extensively 
as  yet.  Prices  hold  at  $3.75  for  bessemer 
Old  Range ;  $3.50  for  bessemer  Mesabi ; 
$3.25  for  non-bessemer  Old  Range,  and 
$3  for  non-bessemer  Mesabi.  The  move¬ 
ment  down  the  lakes  is  steady,  indica¬ 
tions  being  that  the  shipments  for  June 
topped  4,500,000  tons.  Rates  of  carriage 
are  unchanged  at  75c.  from  Duluth ;  70c. 
from  Marquette,  and  60c.  from  Escanaba. 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  a  strong  tone  to  the 
bessemer,  basic  and  malleable  trades.  Buy¬ 
ing  in  the  two  latter  grades  has  been  lib¬ 
eral,  w’ith  good  business  ahead.  In  bes¬ 
semer  the  market  is  very  largely  in  the 
future.  .The  prices  hold  at  $14.75®$! 5 
for  all  grades  of  material  in  the  Valley, 
with  the  possibility  of  shading  these  prices 
if  a  good  order  appeared  for  spot  ship¬ 
ment.  The  market  for  foundry  is  still 
largely  in  the  future,  with  some  of  the 
furnaces  becoming  anxious  over  the  state 
of  business.  They  would  be  willing  to 
shade  prices  to  get  business.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  get  any  large  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  future  delivery  under  $15  for 
No.  2  in  the  Valleys.  Some  prices  here  of 
late  have  gone  as  low  as  $14.50  for  No.  2 
in  the  Valleys. 

Finished  Material. — The  fact  that  the 
bar-iron  mills  which  closed  last  Friday 
will,  in  the  main,  resume  operations  the 
latter  part  of  this  week  or  the  first  of 
next,  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  amount  of 
business  recently  appearing,  inasmuch  as 
many  of  the  mills  had  intended  to  shut 
down  during  the  greater  part  of  July.  The 
price  is  stronger,  at  $1.50  at  mill,  than  it 
has  been  for  a  long  time.  The  structural 
trade  assumes  new  importance  with  the 
increase  of  shipbuilding  on  “the  lakes  and 
the  growth  of  building  contracting  in 


Cleveland  recently.  The  sheet  business 
also  shows  material  improvement,  but  no 
change  in  prices.  The  rail  trade  has 
grown  stronger  under  buying  by  steam 
roads  and  tractions,  the  tonnage  being 
considerable. 


Chicago.  July  3. 

Depression  still  marks  the  iron  market. 
Sales  are  light.  Inquiries,  however,  are 
numerous  and  indicate  that  users  of  iron 
are  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
bottom  of  the  market,  once  it  is  reached. 
Even  the  usual  midsummer  dullness  may 
see  a  rush  similar  to  that  which  occurred 
last  October.  The  prospects  of  a  turn, 
however,  are  small  until  September,  in  the 
opinion  of  dealers  who  have  watched  the 
local  market  for  years.  An  order  of  2,000 
to  3,000  tons  is  considered  large  now,  the 
size  of  the  average  order  being  notably 
small.  Very  few  contracts  are  being 
made ;  the  demand  is  for  30-day  to  90-day 
deliveries. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  prices  really 
are  being  obtained  for  pig  iron ;  sales  are 
said  to  have  been  made  as  low  as  $11.25 
for  No.  2  foundry,  Birmingham,  for 
Southern.  Dealers  admit  that  the  price  is 
under  $12,  Birmingham,  or  $15.65,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Perhaps  $11.50  is  a  fair  price  to 
put  Southern  at  for  average  sales.  Most 
of  the  competition  is  in  Southern,  the 
Northern  furnaces  being  sold  out  well 
toward  the  close  of  the  year.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  Northern,  further,  continues 
steadier,  on  the  usual  mixture  trade. 
Northern  is  selling  at  $i6@$i6.25. 

Coke  has  been  in  light  demand,  but  the 
market  is  steady:  the  price  of  Connells- 
ville  72-hour  remains  $5.iS@$5.3o;  stan¬ 
dard  cokes  are  25c.@5oc.  less. 

Standard  forms  of  iron  share  in  the 
dullness  of  the  pig-iron  market,  with  the 
probability  that  this  condition  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  midsummer. 


New  York.  July  5. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  has  been  dull, 
and  practically  no  business  has  been  done, 
except  for  small  current  requirements. 
The  holiday  this  week  is  interrupting  bus¬ 
iness,  in  addition.  While  there  is  no  quo¬ 
table  change  in  prices,  the  present  incli¬ 
nation  is  to  a  lower  range;  but  sellers 
insist  that  this  will  not  last.  Southern 
iron  has  been  especially  weak,  under  r-'- 
ports  that  some  sales  have  been  ma-’e 
on  a  basis  of  $11.50,  Birmingham,  for  No. 
2  foundry. 

For  Northern  iron  in  large  lots  we 
quote:  No.  iX  foundry,  $t6.5o®$i7;  No. 
2X,  $i6@$i6.5o;  No.  2  plain,  $i5.75@$t6; 
gray  forge,  $I4.25@$I4.75.  Virginia  foun¬ 
dry  is  held  at  $17.15,  but  the  price  is  al¬ 
together  nominal.  Southern  iron  has  been 
selling  on  basis  of  $12  Birmingham,  for 
No.  2  foundry,  and  even  $11.75  is  reported. 
For  large  lots  on  dock  here  we  quote :  No. 
I  foundry,  $i5.7S@$i6  25 ;  No.  2,  $15.25® 
$15.75;  No.  3,  $i4.75®$i5.25;  No.  4.  $14.50 
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@$14.75;  No.  I  soft,  $i575<S$i6.25  ;  No. 
2  soft,  $IS-25@$IS75 ;  gray  forge,  $14.25 
@i4.5o. 

The  Produce  Exchange  was  closed  on 
^londay  and  Tuesday,  and  no  sales  of 
warrants  were  reported. 

Bars. — Bar  iron  is  selling  in  a  small 
way  only.  Quotations  are  nominally  the 
same,  i.595@  1.645c.,  large  lots  on  dock. 
Steel  bars  at  1.645c.  Store  trade  is  fair, 
with  quotations  i.75@2c.  delivered.  The 
Bar  Iron  Association  has  decided  to  make 
no  change  in  base  prices. 

Structural  Material. — Considerable  busi¬ 
ness  is  going.  Small  orders  are  still  in 
evidence.  There  is  no  quotable  change. 
Beams  under  15-in.  are  1.745c.  for  large 
lots;  over  15-in.,  1.845c.;  angles  and  chan¬ 
nels,  1.745c.,  tidewater  delivery. 

Plates. — Plates  are  still  in  demand  in 
small  lots.  Tank  plates  are  i.745@t.795c. ; 
flange  and  boiler,  i.845@i.945c. ;  universal 
and  sheared  plates,  1.645c.  up,  according  to 
width. 

Steel  Rails. — No  change  in  standard  sec¬ 
tions.  A  few  orders  for  trolley  rails  are 
going.  Light  rails  are  quiet,  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $21  for  35-lb.,  up  to  $24.50  for 
1 2-lb.  rails. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  dull,  for 
the  most  part,  and  dealers  are  inclined 
to  take  offers  as  they  come.  No.  i  rail¬ 
road  wrought  can  be  had  for  $15.50® 
$16;  No.  I  yard  wrought,  $i4@$i4.5o; 
machinery  cast,  $I3@$I3.50.  There  is 
less  demand  for  heavy  steel  melting  scrap, 
and  sales  have  been  made  at  $I3.50@$I4. 
These  prices  are  on  cars,  Jersey  City,  or 
other  terminal  delivery. 


Philadelphia.  July  5. 

Pig  Iron. — The  qig-iron  interests  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania  are  meeting  the 
usual  holiday  dullness.  Many  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  representatives  and  brokers  are  tem¬ 
porarily  absent  from  the  city,  and  those  in 
charge  have  no  news  to  give.  Some  in¬ 
teresting  information  is  obtained  from 
two  or  three  quarters  relative  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  two  summer  months.  The 
situation  is  about  this :  There  is  very  little 
necessity  for  urgent  buying;  the  impres¬ 
sion  has  gone  abroad  that  a  weakening 
tendency  is  at  hand ;  our  foundry  and 
forge  people  say  that,  if  it  exists,  it  is 
confined  chiefly  to  basic  iron,  which  cuts 
comparatively  little  figure  in  this  market. 
Inquiry  among  some  of  our  leading  con¬ 
sumers  unfolds  the  fact  that  all  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  supplied  with  pig  iron,  or  have 
contracts  which  will  provide  for  their 
wants,  in  most  cases  up  to  September. 
'I'here  are  a  few  inquiries,  and  in  fact 
offers  are  now  made  for  irons  of  special 
brands,  but  outside  of  these  special  brands 
there  is  no  business  in  sight.  At  the 
same  time,  the  tone  of  the  market  is 
strong,  and  from  surface  indications  there 
is  not  much  probability  of  change.  The 
only  disturbing  factor  appears  to  be  ac¬ 


cumulation  of  stock,  but  this  is  a  mere 
bookkeeping  accumulation.  In  point  of 
fact,  all  the  iron  that  is  made  is  due  to 
buyers  who  have  placed  contracts  for  July 
and  August  deliveries.  Nothing  is  being 
done  in  mill  iron  at  present,  and  mill  peo¬ 
ple  are  determined  to  wait  to  see  how 
things  go.  Quotations  for  No.  i  X  foun¬ 
dry  are  $I7@$I7.50;  No.  2  X  foundry, 
$i6.5o@$i6.75  ;  No.  2  plain,  $16;  standard 
forge,  $15;  basic,  $16;  Southern  No.  2, 
$a6  by  rail  and  $15.50  by  water, 
r  Muck  Bars. — Makers  of  muck  bars  to¬ 
day  offered  to  take  $27.50. 

Steel  Billets. — There  are  buyers  for 
steel  billets  at  $26  for  open-hearth.  A 
good  demand  is  in  sight,  as  some  of  our 
buyers  are  running  low. 

Merchant  Bar. — There  are  no  evidences 
of  a  cutting  of  prices,  but  there  are 
rumors.  This  naturally  has  some  effect 
upon  trade.  The  mills  are  running  along 
as  usual  and  have  considerable  business 
yet  on  their  books.  The  large  buyers, 
especially  of  common  iron,  have  not  been 
heard  of  for  several  days.  The  impres¬ 
sion  prevails  that  bar  iron  will_  be  the 
first  on  the  list  to  turn  tail  in  the  direction 
of  lower  prices. 

Sheets. — Prices  remain  on  a  basis  of 
2.30® 2. 70c.  from  18  to  28  gauge.  No 
business  has  been  done  of  importance  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  Most  of  the  stores  in 
this  territory  have  been  stocking  of  late, 
and  are  now  well  supplied.  The  first 
important  business  will  probably  be  in 
material  for  galvanizing  purposes. 

Pipes  and  Tubes. — There  are  rumors 
of  a  weakening  tendency  in  pipes,  though 
they  cannot  be  supported  by  any  dis¬ 
coverable  facts.  Tubes  are  very  strong, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  weakness,  not¬ 
withstanding  rumors. 

Merchant  Steel. — Merchant  steel  is  go¬ 
ing  into  consumption  about  at  the  same 
rate  as  in  the  spring  months,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  market  upon  which  to 
place  any  statement. 

Plates. — The  steel-plate  situation  is 
very  strong,  and  heavy  shipments  are  be¬ 
ing  hurried  from  mills,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  behind  in  deliveries.  There  is  not 
much  new  business  visible  at  present,  but 
the  mill  representatives  speak  in  the  same 
assuring  manner  as  to  probabilities  for 
summer  and  autumn  business.  Their  con¬ 
fidence  seems  to  be  well  placed. 

Structural  Material. — The  volume  of 
business  for  June  is  figured  roundly  in 
the  way  of  orders  at  100,000  tons,  and  this 
speaks  for  itself.  The  opinion  expressed 
by  the  best  informed  in  this  market  is 
that  the  rush  for  material  will  continue 
throughout  the  summer.  Steel  plates  con¬ 
tinue  very  active.  'Prices  are  firm,  and 
premium  prices  are  readily  paid  for  spe¬ 
cial  accommodations. 

Steel  Rail^. — Steel-rail  orders  are  re¬ 
ported  as  coming  in  with  the  usual  reg;u- 


larity.  Girder  rails  are'  under  inquiry  at 
present. 

Scrap. — The  only  important  feature  of 
the  market  this  week  is  in  heavy  melting 
steel.  There  is  more  wanted  than  can  be 
promised.  There  is  also  a  snapping  up  of 
everything  in  the  way  of  railroad  scrap. 
In  other  kinds,  but  little  is  selling.  No.  i 
yard  scrap  is  held  at  $15,  but  none  has 
been  sold.  Wrought  turnings  are  sold  at 
$10.50,  and  machinery  scrap  at  $14  per 
ton. 


Pittsburg.  July  4. 

The  irou  and  steel  markets  continue 
dull,  so  far  as  new  business  is  concerned. 
Outside  of  the  big  billet  deal  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Steel  Co.,  no  transactions  of  any 
importance  were  closed.  While  there  are 
many  inquiries  for  pig  iron,  new  contracts 
are  not  being  made,  as  producers  will  not 
come  down  to  the  figures  offered.  In  the 
absence  of  sales  it  is  not  possible  to  quote 
actual  prices  of  bessemer  pig  iron.  The 
minimum  price  may  be  given  as  $14.25, 
Valley  furnace,  as  it  is  known  a  sale  was 
made  recently  at  that  figure,  but  producers 
seem  to  be  confident  that  $15  will  be  main¬ 
tained  as  the  minimum  before  the  end  of 
this  month.  The  inquiries  now  being 
made,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  re¬ 
sult  in  sales  within  the  next  two  weeks 
and  at  better  prices  than  have  been  offered. 
Southern  foundry  No.  2  is  quoted  here 
this  week  at  $11.50.  Birmingham,  and 
Northern  foundry  also  is  weaker.  Most 
of  the  independent  iron  mills  are  closed 
for  repairs,  but  a  general  resumption  is 
expected  in  a  week  or  two,  as  all. seem  to 
be  well  filled  with  orders.  The  iron  wage 
scale  of  the  .Amalgamated  Association, 
which  was  signed  by  the  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  wil  be  accepted  by  the  inde¬ 
pendents,  a  number  having  already  signed 
and  the  others  are  expected  to  do  so 
when  they  are  ready  to  resume  operations. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  the  steel  mills 
in  this  district  shut  down  last  night  for 
the  Fourth,  but  the  suspension  will  be  a 
short  one,  as  all  are  crow’ded  with  orders 
and  the  mills  are  scheduled  to  resume  at 
7  o’clock  to-morrow  morning.  In  pre¬ 
vious  years  the  Fourth  of  July  suspension 
continued  for  a  week  or  two.  Despite  the 
decided  lull  in  buying,  sentiment  is  good 
and  the  general  feeling  is  that  it  will  be 
followed  by  very  active  conditions  before 
the  opening  of  the  fourth  quarter. 

The  steel  market  was  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  deal  made  last 
Wednesday  between  the  Pittsburg  Steel 
Co.  and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  By  a 
contract  entered  into  the  Pittsburg  Co. 
will  take  its  entire  requirements  of  besse¬ 
mer  and  open-hearth  billets  from  the  Car¬ 
negie  Co.  for  a  period  of  years,  exclusive 
of  the  contracts  now  in  force.  The  com¬ 
pany  consumes  about  200,000  tons  of  bil¬ 
lets  annually  and  the  contract  calls  for 
1,000,000  tons.  Recently  the  company  en- 
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tei.Ml  into  a  contract  with  the  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  for  72,000  tons  of  besse- 
mer  billets  for  delivery  at  the  rate  of 
6,000  tons  monthly  for  a  year.  It  also 
contracted  with  the  Carnegie  Co.  at  that 
time  for  121,000  tons.  These  contracts 
will  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  deal 
just  closed.  The  Pittsburg  Steel  Co.  is 
the  largest  independent  producer  of  wire 
and  wire  products,  and  was  contemplating 
the  erection  of  blast-furnaces  and  a  steel 
plant,  but  the  plans  were  abandoned  when 
the  billet  deal  was  made.  It  is  believed 
the  arrangement  will  result  in  harmonious 
relations  between  the  company  and  the 
leading  wire  interest  and  better  prices  will 
be  maintained.  Another  element  of  dis¬ 
cord  in  the  wire  trade  ha.5  been  removed, 
according  to  a  dispatch  received  here  to¬ 
day  from  Chicago.  It  announces  that 
negotiations  have  been  concluded  between 
officials  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  railroads  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Trunk  Line  Association  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  rates  on  wire  and  w  ire  prod¬ 
ucts  between  Chicago  and  Missouri  river 
points  and  the  plants  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co.  This  means  that  George  J. 
Gould  has  given  up  his  fight  against  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  that 
the  embargo  against  the  granting  to  Gould 
lines  of  combine  freight  has  been  raised. 
The  agreement  becomes  effective  on 
July  10. 

-Ml  indication  of  the  confidence  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  was  shown 
this  week  by  the  formation  of  the  Midland 
Steel  Co.  The  company  has  bought  i,ooo 
acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  25 
miles  below'  Pittsburg,  on  which  will  be 
built  four  blast-furnaces  and  a  steel  plant. 
Work  on  one  of  the  furnaces  will  be  be¬ 
gun  at  once.  The  company  also  has  ac¬ 
quired  1,000  acres  of  fine  coking  coal  land 
in  the  Fourth  Pool  of  the  Monongahela 
river  and  also  intends  to  buy  iron-ore 
land  in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  When 
the  Ohio  river  improvements  are  com¬ 
pleted,  the  company  will  have  excellent 
transportation  facilities  both  by  river  and 
by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  promoters  of  the  new'  enterprise  are 
H.  C.  and  W.  C.  Fownes,  former  owners 
of  Carrie  furnaces  at  Rankin,  w'ho  have 
not  been  active  in  the  iron  and  steel  busi¬ 
ness  si^ce  they  sold  their  interests  to  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  a  .settlement  of 
the  wage  scales  was  made  last  night  be¬ 
tween  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel  &  Tin  Workers  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  association,  realizing 
that  the  company  was  prepared  to 
operate  its  plants  on  a  non-union  basis 
and  ignore  the  organization,  accepted  the 
ultimatum  which  provides  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  present  wage  scales,  removal 
of  the  limit  of  output  and  several  other 
features  that  are  not  satisfactory  to  the 
workers.  The  rebate  of  1^2%  on  tin' plate 
was  increased  to  3%  from  August  i.  These 


concessions  were  made  in  order  to  retain 
the  unicn  mills  on  the  list  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  American  Co.  last  night  en¬ 
tered  into  an  agreement  on  wages  with 
the  Tin  Workers'  International  Protective 
Association,  which  is  composed  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  tin-houses.  There  were 
no  changes  of  any  importance  from  the 
scale  now  in  force. 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  nothing  doing  in 
the  pig-iron  market  except  an  unusual 
number  of  inquiries.  The  following  prices 
are  quoted,  altlrough  it  might  be  possible 
to  shade  them  on  desirable  orders ;  Bes¬ 
semer,  $14.50®$! 5, Valley  fu.-naces;  foun¬ 
dry  No.  2,  $i5-35@$i5-85,  Pittsburg;  gray 
forge,  $14.85®$! 5,  Pittsburg. 

Steel. — The  market  is  quiet,  and  both 
bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets  can  be 
had  at  about  $22,  or  $!  above  the  pool 
price.  Sheet-bars  also  are  easier  and  are 
quoted  at  $24.50,  or  $!.50  above  the  pool 
price.  Plates  remain  firm  at  !.6oc.,  ard 
merchant  steel  bars  at  !.50c. 

Sheets. — Prices  are  unchanged,  being 
2.40c.  for  black  and  3.45c.  for  galvanized. 
No.  28  gauge;  but  these  rates  are  being 
shaded  about  $2  a  ton. 

Fcrro-Mangancsc. — Prices  remain  the 
same  as  a  week  ago,  80%  domestic  being 
quoted  at  $49® $50  per  ton. 

Cartagena,  Spain.  June  17. 
Iron  and  Manganifcrous  Ores. — Messrs. 
Barrington  &  Holt  report,  under  date  of 
June  17,  that  shipments  for  the  week  w'ere 
one  cargo,  1.900  tons  dry  ore,  to  Great 
Britain,  and  one  cargo,  5,200  tons  mag¬ 
netic  ore,  to  Rotterdam.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  market,  and  freights  con¬ 
tinue  low. 

Quotations  show  no  material  change. 
Ordinary  50%  ore  is  6s.  3d.@6s.  6d. ;  spe¬ 
cial  low  phosphorus,  6s.  !od.®7s.  6d. ; 

specular  ore,  58%,  9s.  6d. ;  S.  P.  Campanil, 
9s. ;  all.  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  shipping  port. 
For  manganiferous  ores  quotations  vary 
from  9s.  9d.  for  35%  iron  and  !2%  man¬ 
ganese,  up  to  !4s.  6d.  for  20%  iron  and 
20%  manganese,  same  terms. 

Pyrites. — Iron  pyrites,  40%  iron  and 
43%  sulphur,  are  quoted  at  !0s.  per  ton. 
No  shipments  for  the  week. 

Chemicals  and  Minerals. 

New'  York,  July  5. 

Trade  conditions  remain  unchanged, 
with  the  market  fairly  active. 

Copper  Sulphate. — Price  remains  at 
$4.80  for  large  lots,  with  slightly  more 
for  smaller  quantities. 

Acids. — The  market  continues  strong. 


NUrlc  acid,  3fi*.  100  lb .  »4.7r. 

100  lb .  5.26 

40®,  100  Ih .  6.50 

42®.  100  lb .  6.76 

Oxalic  acid,  com’l.  100  lb . . «.'>.00^S)  6  26 

Sulphuric  acid,  60°,  bulk,  tou . l:t.5U^14  50 

fiO®.  100  lb.  In  car biij  ^ . .  1 .0.7 

fiO®,  bulk,  ton . 18  00®20.00 

66®,  1001b.  Incarbo)'-..  120 

66®,  bulk  ton . 21.0(VS)23.00 


Foreign  Trade. — The  chief  exports  of 
chemicals  from  the  United  States,  for 
May  and  the  ii  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
from  July  i  to  May  31,  are  reported  as 
follows,  in  pounds : 

May.  Eleven  Moa. 

Copper  sulphate .  1.452  540  17,073,519 

Acetate  Ot  lln.e .  6,890,766  49,240,234 

For  the  ii  months  there  was  a  decrease 
of  7,239,522  lb.  copper  sulphate,  and  a  de¬ 
crease  of  8,757,466  lb.  acetate  of  lime. 

Imports  of  heavy  chemicals  into  the 
United  States  in  May  and  the  ii  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  from  July  i  to  May  31 
W'ere  as  follows,  in  pounds : 

May.  Eleven  Moa. 

Bleaching  powder .  10,807,693  87,473,697 

Potash  chlorate .  2,240  47,666 

Potash  muriate .  12,195,732  191,999,407 

Potash  nitrate .  1.236,264  12,373,257 

Other  potash  sxlts .  6,2^4,653  76,301,5% 

Caustic  soda .  116.336  2,048,184 

Sal  soda .  127,055  2,877,490 

Soda  ash . 1,176,672  16,620,677 

Other  soda  salts .  766,206  9,,528,415 

Bleaching  powder  and  all  the  soda  salts 
show  decreases  this  year;  but  all  the 
potash  salts  show  increases,  which  were 
most  marked  in  the  muriate,  and  smallest 
in  the  nitrate,  or  saltpeter. 

Sulphur  and  Pyrite. — Prime  sulphur  is 
quoted  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Port¬ 
land  at  $20.50;  in  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more  at  $20.75.  Pyrite  continues  un¬ 
changed  at  $10®$!!  per  unit  of  sulphur 
for  lump  ore  and  9.5  to  10.5  for  fines 
f.o.b.  .'.'lantic  ports. 

Imports  of  sulphur,  and  of  pyrite  valued 
for  its  sulphur  contents,  w’ere  as  follows 
for  May  and  the  i!  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  from  July  i  to  May  31,  in  tons: 

. — Sul  phur. — .  , - Pyrite. - 

1901.  1905.  1904.  •  1905. 

May .  17.910  9.321  30,689  38,525 

Eleven  muutlis..  155,165  87,607  357,433  445,464 

The  decrease  of  67,558  tons,  or  43.6%, 
in  sulphur,  was  due  to  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  country.  It  was  partly  off¬ 
set,  however,  by  the  increase  of  88,031 
tons,  or  24.4%,  in  pyrites. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — Spot  is  quoted  at 
$2.4!@$2.5o  for  96%,  and  $2.35  for  95  per 
cent. 

Imports  of  nitrate  in  May  and  the  11 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  from  July  i  to 
May  31  were  as  follows,  in  tons: 


1904.  1905.  Chancres. 

May .  16,698  22,691  I.  .5,993 

Eleven  mouthe . 970,338  255,217  D.  15,121 


Notwithstanding  the  decrease  of  5.6% 
in  quantity  this  year,  there  was  an  increase 
of  2.9%  in  values. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Gas  liquor  is 
quoted  at  $3.!o®$3.!5  per  loo  lb.,  with 
slightly  less  for  large  orders. 

Phosphates.  Trade  continues  active. 
There  are  many  inquiries  for  1906  and 
1907. 

Imports  of  crude  phosphates  into  the 
United  States  in  May  were  2,797  tons  in 
1904  and  3,319  tons  in  1905 ;  an  increase 
of  522  tons.  For  the  !!  months  from 
July  !  to  May  31  the  imports  were  95,728 
tons  in  1904  and  123,832  tons  in  1905;  an 
—increase  of  28,104  tons. 
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Exports  of  phosphates  for  the  parallel 
periods  were  as  follows,  in  tons: 


1904.  190S.  Changes. 

May .  84,336  91.251  I.  6,9'6 

Eleven  ui«iuiiis .  784,847  815,929  I.  31,082 


The  exports  in  1905  included  795,346 
'tons  crude  phosphates  and  20,533  tons 
manufactured.  The  heavier  shipments 
were,  to  Germany,  255,789;  Italy,  137,432; 
Great  Britain,  102,842;  France,  75,456 
tons. 


Phosphates. 

F.  0.  b. 

C  I  F 

Gt.  Brltlan 
or  Europe. 

*Fla.,  hard  rock . 

land  pebble . 

tTenn.,  78®80>f . 

78  . 

....$7.25(37.60 
...  3.75(2)4.00 
...  4.36(2)4.40 
...  3.76(2)4.00 

$10.67(2)11.86 
7.70(2)  8.40 
10.27(2)10.67 

76% . 

...  3.40(2)3.60 

68(^2%.. . 

...  3.00i®3.26 

...  3.76(2)4.00 

river  rock.... 

Algerlaa,  63(S)70% . 

68(2)63% . 

...  3.50(2)3.76 

6.3^  6.61 
7.04®  7.71 
6.16®  6.60 
6.00®  6.60 
13.28®14.11 
13.60®14.45 
11.39 

Christmas  Isle . 

Ocean  Isis . 

Somme,  Fr. . 

•F.  o.  b.  Florida  or  Georgia  ports.  tF.  o.  b.  Mt. 
Pleasant.  tOn  vessel  Ashley  River,  S.  C. 


Changes  for  the  week  this  year  were 
increases  of  $18,056,300  in  loans,  $374,500 
in  specie,  $1,001,200  in  legal  tenders,  $19,- 
246,000  in  deposits  and  $476,100  in  circu¬ 
lation  ;  a  decrease  of  $3,435,800  in  surplus 
reserve. 

The  following  table  shows  the  specie 
holdings  of  the  leading  banks  of  the  world. 
The  amounts  are  reduced  to  dollars : 


Gold.  silver. 

New  York . $214,444,100  . 

England .  196,243,910  . 

France .  668,926,790  $222,160,926 

Germany .  203,815,000  67,940,000 

Spain .  74,166,000  111,193,000 

Netherlands .  33,967,600  31,382,.’>00 

Belgium . : .  16,123,336  8,061,666 

Italy .  111,646,000  18,266,000 

Russia .  628.336,000  31,456,000 

Austria .  237,290,000  66,645,000 


The  returns  of  the  Associated  Banks  of 
New  York  are  of  date  July  i  and  the 
others  June  29.  The  foreign  bank  state¬ 
ments  are  from  the  Commercial  and  Fin¬ 
ancial  Chronicle,  of  New  York. 


standing  certificates  an  exact  equivalent 
in  amount  of  the  appropriate  kinds  of 
money  is  held  in  the  Treasury,  and  is  not 
included  in  the  account  of  money  held 
as  assets  of  the  Government.  This  state¬ 
ment  of  money  held  in  the  Treasury  as 
assets  of  the  Government  does  not  include 
deposits  of  public  money  in  national  bank 
depositaries,  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  and  amounting  to 
$68,348,984.  The  total  amount  in  circula¬ 
tion  shows  an  increase  of  $12,045,755,  as 
compared  with  June  i,  and  an  increase  of 
$75,564,944,  as  compared  with  July  i  of 
last  year. 


Prices  of  Foreign  Coins. 


Bid.  Asked. 

Mexican  dollars .  $0.16j  $0.47^ 

Peruvian  soles  and  Chilean  pesos..  .42  .45 

Victoria  sovereigns .  4.86  4.87J 

Twenty  francs .  3.87  3.90 

Spanish  25  pesetas .  4.78  4.82 


Other  Metals. 


Metal  Market. 

New  York,  July  6 

Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports. 

At  all  United  States  Ports  In  May  and  Year. 


Metal.  May.  Year. 


end 

Exp 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

$  481,379 

t»*,9U,»49 

$33,800,708 

Imp 

3,636,603 

43,877,498 

14,460,063 

Esc 

E.  133,696, 471 

I.  t«,17S,t3S 

B.  $34,049,336 

E.  31  340,646 

SUt. 

Exp 

S, 993,013 

3,436,390 

31,967,063 

30,336,641 

Imp 

1,933,860 

3,767,169 

11,038,199 

13,843,401 

Exc 

E.  $3,114,633 

E.  $1,659,431 

B.tlO,9U,866 

$3,494,340 

These  exports  and  Imports  cover  the  totals  at  all 
United  States  ports.  The  figures  are  furnished  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor. 


Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports.  N.Y. 


For  the  week  ending  July  1,  and  for  yc  i  s 
'  from  January  1. 


Period. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Week . 

1906 . 

1904 . 

1903 . 

$3,357,053 

36.878,999 

63,679,462 

21.169,080 

$7,409 

400,366 

3,518,670 

3,636,036 

$506,418 

1.5,9i*4.270 

20,660,179 

9,417,936 

$27,082 

1.866,697 

460,886 

1,107,765 

The  gold  exported  went  chiefly  to  France;  the 
silver  to  London.  Imports  were  from  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America. 


No  further  gold  exports  are  noted,  and 
none  are  probable  immediately.  A  slight 
rise  in  exchange,  however,  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  start  the  movement  again,  and 
more  shipments  are  possible  soon. 


The  statement  of  the  New  York  banks 
— including  all  the  banks  represented  in 
the  Clearing  House — for  the  week  ending 
July  I  gives  the  following  totals,  com¬ 
parison  being  made  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  of  1904: 

1906. 

$1,120,869,000 
1,166.038.900 
4**  ,.536,800 
214  744,100 
88.424  600 


$.303,168,600 

291,609,726 


$12,668,875 


1904. 

Loans  and  dNcount.... $1,075,031,600 


Dsposlts. .  1,1.52.988.800 

Circulation .  39.209,600 

gpeclo .  239.371.800 

L^al  84,980.700 


Total  iwserv.*  .  $.324.362 .500 

Legal  requirements....  288,247.200 


Balance  surplus .  $36,106,300 


Shipments  of  silver  from  London  to  the 
East  for  the  year  up  to  June  22  are  re¬ 
ported  by  Messrs.  Pixley  &  Abell,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1904.  1905.  Changes. 

India...  . £6,279,423  £3,461,671  D. £1,817,762 

China .  267,227  543,182  I.  285,966 

Straits .  58,103  2,800  D.  66,303 

Totals . £5,594,763  £4,007,663  D. £1,587,100 

Receipts  for  the  week  this  year  were 
^134.997  from  New  York.  Exports  were 
£110,800  to  India  and  £850  to  Port  Said; 
a  total  of  £111,650,  all  bar  silver. 

Indian  exchange  is  somewhat  stronger, 
the  demand  for  Council  bills  in  London 
having  carried  the  price  up  to  16.03d.  per 
rupee.  Buying  of  silver  for  Indian  ac¬ 
count  has  been  only  moderate,  but  there 
has  been  considerable  purchasing  for 
China.  A  report  that  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  was  about  to  make  purchases  for 
coinage  does  not  seem  to  be  confirmed. 

The  silver  market  continues  steady  to 
firm.  Fuctuations  are  within  a  small  com¬ 
pass.  The  Indian  Government  has  been 
reported  qs  a  buyer  on  occasion  lately. 
This  has  tended  to  steady  the  price,  which 
closes  at  27d.  in  London. 


The  Treasury  Department’s  estimate  of 
the  amount  and  kinds  of  money  in  the 
United  States  on  July  i  is  as  follows: 


In 

In 

Gold  Coin  (including 

Treasury. 

Circulation. 

bullion  In  Treasury). 

$186,717,031 

$666,976,787 

Gold  Certificates . 

29,918,520 

487,661,449 

Standard  Silver  Dollars 

19,$45,568 

73,680,669 

Silver  Certificates . 

9,122,185 

466,142,716 

Subsidiary  Silver . 

13,451,630 

100,748,873 

Treasury  Notes  of  1890. 

70,669 

9,342,341 

United  States  Notes .... 

13,989,706 

332,691,311 

National  Bank  Notes... 

16,247,470 

480,472,336 

Total . 

$288,362,768 

$2,596,716,471 

Population  of  the  United  States,  July  i, 
1905,  estimated  at  83,259,006;  circulation 
per  capita,  $31.19.  For  redemption  of  out- 


D&lly  Prices  of  Metals  In  Naw  York. 


Copper. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Spelter. 

£ 

0  . 

London, 

£  per  ton. 

£ 

£ 

jia 

Ut  ^ 

.A 

A 

3a 

hi 

.Is 

HU 

1 

HO 

A 

S  2 

MO 

Is 

•»5  0 

-5 

QQO 

®14| 

®143 

66J 

303 

4.60 

6.20 

®6.26 

6.06 

®6.10 

®ui 

®ui 

66’ 

303 

4.60 

6.20 

®6.26 

6.06 

®6.10 

1*3 

®15 

®u| 

303 

4.60 

6.26 

6.10 

®15 

143 

(SMI 

66ii 

303 

4.60 

6.26 

6.10 

66 

1*3 

®16 

141 

)S)1«I 

66 

30J 

4.60 

6.26 

6.10 

London  quotations  are  per  long  ton  (2,240  lbs.) 
standard  copper,  wblcb  Is  now  the  equivalent  of  the 
former  g.  m.  b’s.  The  New  York  quotations  for 
electrolytic  copper  are  for  cakes.  Ingots  or  wlrebars. 
Cathodes  are  usually  0.26c.  below  the  price  of 
electrolytic  copper. 


SILVER  AND  STEBLINO  EXCHANGE. 


June-July. 

A 

Is 

■=■§ 

S  H 

ODH 

Silver.  1 

July. 

Sterling 

Exchange. 

Sliver. 

New  York. 
Cents. 

London, 

Pence. 

New  York, 
Cents. 

d 

5® 

1  ® 
33 

29 

4.87 

3 

4.8696 

68% 

27,V 

30 

4.87 

68*4 

4 

. 

27A 

1 

4  8696 

68  v; 

26% 

6 

4.87 

68% 

87 

New  York  quotations  are  for  fine  silver,  per  ounre 
Troy.  London  prices  are  for  sterling  silver,  .925  fine 


Copper. — The  week  has  been  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  very  active  business,  both 
for  home  trade  and  export.  A  good  in¬ 
quiry  continues  and  there  are  orders  in 
the  market  for  delivery  the  third  quarter 
of  the  year.  The  outlook  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  market  at  its  present  level 
for  an  indefinite  time  is  very  encouraging. 
Prices  at  the  close  are  somewhat  higher 
at  I4j^(gi5c.  for  lake;  I4J4@I4^c.  for 
electrolytic  in  cakes,  wirebars  or  ingots; 
I4V2@I45^c.  for  cathodes  and  I4>4@i4l^c. 
for  casting  copper. 
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The  standard  market  has  been  steady 
throughout  the  entire  week,  and  quota¬ 
tions  at  the  close  are  £66  for  spot  and  £66 
2s.  6d.  for  three  months  prompt.  Re¬ 
fined  and  manufactured  sorts  we  quote : 
English  tough,  £6g@£6g  los. ;  best  se¬ 
lected,  £71 ;  strong  sheets,  £78  los. ;  India 
sheets,  £74  los. ;  yellow  metal,  6j4d. 

Statistics  for  the  second  half  of  June 
show  an  increase  of  1,800  tons. 

Exports  of  copper  from  Baltimore  for 
the  week  ending  July  3,  as  reported  by 
our  special  correspondent,  were  1,684  long 
tons. 

Copper  Imports  and  Exports. — Exports 
of  copper  from  the  United  States,  for  the 
five  months  ending  May  31,  are  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor ;  the  figures 
given  are  in  long  tons,  of  2,240  lb.  each : 

1904.  1905.  ChanKOS, 

Copper .  96,794  101,858  I.  8,064 

Copper  Ore,  etc .  7,513  12,705  I  5,192 

The  contents  of  copper  ore  are  not  given. 
Estimating  them,  chiefly  on  the  basis  of 
values,  we  find  that  the  total  exports  this 
year  were  equivalent  to  107,293  tons  of 
fine  copper.  There  was  a  large  increase — 
7.394  tons — in  the  May  exports.  Exports 
to  China  this  year  have  been  20,719 
tons. 

Imports  of  copper  and  copper  material 
into  the  United  States  for  the  five  months 
ending  May  31,  with  re-exports  of  foreign 
material,  were  as  follows,  the  figures  giv¬ 
ing  the  equivalents  of  all  material,  in  long 
tons  of  fine  copper; 


Copper. 

Metal. 

In  ore,  etc. 

Total. 

Mexico . 

18,726 

4,5.36 

23,262 

Canada . 

4,613 

2,8:17 

7,3.50 

Great  Britain . 

3,671 

3,.571 

Other  countries . 

773 

1,083 

1,856 

Total  imports.. . . 

27,.583 

8,456 

;i6,039 

Re-exports . 

■432 

432 

Net  imports . 

27,161 

8,466 

35,607 

The  net  imports 

were  less  than  the  ex- 

ports  given  above 

by  71 

,686  tons. 

The 

ore  and  matte  received  from  Mexico  this 
year  reached  a  total  of  32,413  tons,  carry¬ 
ing  4.536  tons  of  copper;  from  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  81,207  tons,  carrying 
2,837  tons  of  copper.  The  Mexican  re¬ 
ceipts  were  largely  matte,  while  those 
from  Canada  were  chiefly  ore.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  from  Great  Britain  included  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  black  copper  sent  here  to  be  re¬ 
fined. 

Tin. — The  market  has  followed  closely 
the  fluctuations  in  London,  where  prices, 
after  declining  on  Monday  to  £138  12s.  6d. 
for  prompt  and  £137  los.  for  three  months, 
at  the  close  soared  to  £140  for  prompt  and 
£139  for  three  months. 

Statistics  for  the  month  of  June  have 
decreased  700  tons. 

There  has  been  steady  buying  on  the 
part  of  consumers  here,  the  business  be¬ 
ing  booked  at  30>4@30?^c. 

Imports  of  tin  into  the  United  States 
for  the  five  months  ending  May  31  are 
reported  as  follows,  the  figures  being  in 
long  tons : 


1904. 

1906. 

Changes. 

Straits . 

...7.453 

9,885 

I. 

2,432 

Australia . 

...  130 

167 

I. 

27 

Great  BiitHiu  .... , 

...8.388 

7,070 

D. 

1,318 

Holland . 

...  331 

202 

D. 

129 

Other  Euii'i  >- _ 

...  180 

349 

I. 

169 

Other  C'oiintri'-r.. 

...  17 

64 

I. 

47 

Total . 

..  16,499 

17,727 

I. 

1,228 

The  increase  in  direct  receipts  of 
Straits  tin  was  greater  than  the  decrease 
in  the  imports  received  through  British 
ports.  The  metal  coming  here  from  Great 
Britain  is  -chiefly  Straits  tin.  There  was 
a  total  increase  of  7.4%  this  year. 

Lead. — There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
situation  and  prices  still  rule  at  4.425/^c. 
St.  Louis  and  4.50c.  New  York. 

The  London  market  is  very  firm  at  £13 
8s.  9d.  for  Spanish  and  £13  los.  for  Eng¬ 
lish  lead. 

Imports  of  lead  in  all  forms  into  the 
United  States,  with  re-expo*is  of  im¬ 
ported  materiak  for  the  five  months  end¬ 
ing  May  31,  are  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  as  follows ;  the  figures  being 
in  short  tons : 


1904. 

1905. 

Changes. 

Lead,  metallic . 

Lead  in  ores  and  base 

5,691 

2,340 

D.  3,251 

bullion . 

39,287 

42,703 

I.  3,416 

Total  imports . 

44,878 

45,043 

I.  165 

Be-ex  ports  . 

:U,:182 

44,095 

I.  9,713 

Net  Imports . 

10,496 

948 

D.  9,.548 

Of  the  total  imports  this  year,  39,791 
tons  w’ere  from  Mexico  and  4,560  tons 
from  Canada;  the  balance  from  other 
countries.  Exports  of  domestic  lead  were 
69  tons  in  1904  and  79  tons  in  1905 ;  an 
increase  of  10  tons. 

Spanish  Lead  Market. — Messrs.  Bar¬ 
rington  &  Holt  report  from  Cartagena, 
Spain,  under  date  of  June  17,  that  silver 
is  quoted  at  14.25  reales  per  oz.  Ex¬ 
change  is  33.19  pesetas  to  £1.  Current 
price  for  pig  lead  is  70  reales  per  quintal, 
which,  on  current  exchange,  is  equal  to 
£ii  i8s.  per  long  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Cartagena. 
Shipments  for  the  week  were  200  tons  de¬ 
silverized  to  .Amsterdam,  544  tons  argen¬ 
tiferous  to  Marseilles,  508  tons  argentif¬ 
erous  and  200  tons  desilverized  lead  to 
Newcastle. 

Spelter. — There  appears  to  be  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  galvanizing  business, 
and  the  demand  from  that  source  has 
broadened  considerably.  Prices  at  the 
close  are  somewhat  higher,  being  quoted 
at  5.10  St.  Louis,  and  5.25  New  York. 

The  London  market  closes  steady  at  £23 
17s.  6d.  for  ordinaries,  and  £24  2s.  6d.  for 
specials. 

Exports  of  spelter  from  the  United 
States  for  the  five  months  ending  May  31 
were  992  tons  in  1904,  and  1,288  tons  in 
1905 ;  an  increase  of  296  tons.  Exports  of 
zinc  ore  were  12,930  tons  in  1904,  and 
9.678  tons  in  1905  ;  a  decrease  of  3.252  tons 
this  year. 

Spanish  Zinc  Ore  Market. — Messrs. 
Barrington  &  Holt  report  from  Carta¬ 
gena,  Spain,  under  date  of  June  17,  that 
shipments  continue  active  on  previous  or¬ 
ders.  Local  prices  are  nominally  un¬ 


changed,  but  rather  weak  at  75  fr.  per  ton 
for  blende,  35%  zinc,  and  55  fr.  for  cala¬ 
mine,  30%  zinc.  Shipments  for  the  week 
were  797  tons  blende  to  Swansea,  1,600 
tons  blende  to  Antwerp,  and  2,100  tons 
calamine  to  Stettin. 

Antimony. — The  market  is  unchanged 
at  lol4  to  iiyic.,  depending  upon  brands 
and  delivery. 

Imports  of  antimony  into  the  United 
States  for  the  five  months  ending  May  31 
were  as  follows,  in  pounds: 

1904.  1906.  Changes. 

Metal  and  regulus....  1,670,395  1,448,388  D.  222,007 
Antimony  ore . 1,500,823  1,100,367  D.  400,466 

There  was  a  decrease  of  13.3%  in 
metal ;  and  a  decrease,  also,  0/  26.7%  in 
ore. 

Nickel. — The  large  producers  quote 
nickel  at  40@47c.  per  lb.,  for  lots  of  one 
ton  or  over,  according  to  size  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  order.  For  small  quantities  as 
high  as  60c.  is  named. 

Exports  of  nickel,  nickel  oxide  and 
nickel  matte  from  the  United  States  for 
the  five  months  ending  3^  were 

1,685,078  lb.  in  1904,  and  4,125,652  lb.  in 
1905 ;  showing  an  increase  of  2,440,574  lb. 
this  year.  Imports  of  nickel  ore  and  matte 
were  3,890  tons  in  1904  and  5,556  tons  in 
1905 ;  an  increase  of  1,666  tons  this  year. 

Platinum. — Quotations  '  are  firm  at 
$20.50  per  oz.  Gas-engine  sparking  points 
vary  from  87c.  for  “A,”  to  $1.80  for  “B.” 

Platinum  in  manufactured  forms  is 
strong.  Messrs.  Eimer  &  Amend,  of  New 
York,  quote  for  different  forms  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  Heavy  sheet  and  rod,  75c.  per  gram ; 
foil  and  wire,  80c. ;  crucibles  and  dishes, 
85c. ;  perforated  ware,  90c. ;  and  cones,  $i 
per  gram. 

Imports  of  platinum  into  the  United 
States  for  the  five  months  ending  May  31 
were  3,289  lb.  in  1904  and  3,267  lb.  in  1905 ; 
a  decrease  of  22  lb.  this  year. 

Quicksilver. — Quicksilver  is  stronger, 
$40  per  flask — 75  lb. — ^being  asked  for 
large  orders;  while  small  quantities  bring 
$41.  San  Francisco  prices  are  also  high¬ 
er,  $39  being  asked  for  domestic  orders. 
Export  business  can  be  placed  at  $37.50@ 
$38  per  flask.  The  London  price  is  steady 
at  £7  7s.  6d.  per  flask,  from  both  first 
hands  and  jobbers. 

Exports  of  quicksilver  from  the  United 
States  for  the  five  months  ending  May  31 
were  876,727  lb.  in  1904,  and  538,577  lb. 
in  1905;  a  decrease  of  338,150  lb.  this  year. 

Cadmium. — Metallic  cadmium,  guaran¬ 
teed  99.5%,  in  lots  of  100  kg.  or  over, 
brings  7.10  marks  per  kg.,  net  cash,  f.o.b 
Hamburg,  in  shipping  packages.  This  is 
equal  to  76.65c.  per  pound. 

Thallium. — Thallium  is  quoted  at  6o@65 
marks  per  kg. — equal  to  64.8@70c.  per  lb. 
— at  Breslau,  Germany. 

Manganese  Alloys. — Prices  for  mangan¬ 
ese  alloys  in  Germany  are  given  by  Herr 
Paul  Speier  as  below.  The  prices  are  for 
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orders  of  not  less  than  500  kg.,  delivered  of  lead  content  to  be  dutiable  for  the 


TIN  IN  NEW  YORK. 


in  Bremen,  and  are  as  follows,  per  100 
kg.:  Manganese  copper,  No.  i,  guaran¬ 
teed  30%  manganese,  265  marks;  No.  2, 
28  to  30%  manganese,  for  bronze,  etc.,  175 
marks;  No.  3,  25  to  20%  manganese  with 
2  to  4%  iron,  165  marks.  Manganese  tin. 
No.  I,  free  of  iron  and  guaranteed  55% 
manganese,  365  marks;  No.  2,  55%  man¬ 
ganese,  with  some  iron,  225  marks.  Man¬ 
ganese  nickel.  No.  i,  free  of  iron,  450 
marks;  No.  2,  carrying  some  iron,  270 
marks. 

Manganese  metal  is  quoted  at  3.60 
marks  per  kg. — 38.8c.  per  lb. — delivered  in 
Bremen. 

Minor  Metals. — For  minor  metals  and 
their  alloys,  wholesale  prices  are  f.  o.  b. 
works : 


Aluminum. 

No.  1,  99%  ingots . 

No.  2,  99%  ingots . 

Rolled  Sheets . 

Aluminum-Bronze . .  , . 

Nickel-alum . 

Bismuth . 

Chromium,  pure  (N.  Y.t . 

Copper,  red  oxide . 

Ferro-Molybdenum  (50% ) . 

Ferro-Titanium  (20@25%  N.  Y.  1  . . . 

Fer ro-Chrom.  ( 74  % ) . 

Ferro-Tungsten  (37%) . 

Magnesium,  pure  (N.  Y.) . 

Manganese  (98(399%  N.  Y.) . 

Manganese  Cu.  T30@70%  N.  Y.  1 . . . 

Molybdenum  (98(3^%  N.  Y.t . 

Tantalic  acid  (K  Y.l . 

Phosphorus,  foreign . 

Phosphorus.  Americai. . 

Tungsten  (best) . 


Per  lb. 
33@37c. 
31@34c. 

4c.  up. 
20(323c. 
33@39c. 
12.10 
80c. 
50c. 
$1.00 
75c. 
12%c. 
45c. 


$1.60 


75c. 

40c. 


$2.75 

50c. 

45c. 

70c. 

$1.25 


Variations  in  prices  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  size  and  conditions  of  orders. 


Missouri  Ore  Market. 

Joplin,  July  i. 

The  highest  price  reported  paid  for  zinc 
ore  was  $46  per  ton,  $1.50  per  ton  higher 
than  the  previous  week  and  $10  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  The  assay  basis  price 
ranged  from  $41  to  $43  per  ton  of  con¬ 
centrates  assaying  60%  zinc.  Lead  was 
$60.50  per  ton  for  extra  choice  bins,  50c. 
higher  than  the  previous  week  and  $7.50 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 

The  zinc-ore  shipment  for  six  months  of 
this  year  is  13,097,090  lb.  less  than  last 
year,  but  the  value  is  $1,227,985  greater. 
The  lead-ore  shipment  is  3,265,790  lb.  less 
and  the  value  is  $64,630  less,  giving  a  net 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  two  ores  of 
$1,163,355  over  the  first  half  of  1904. 

Zinc  producers  have  become  alarmed 
at  the  increasing  imports  of  zinc  ore  from 
British  Columbia  and  Mexico,  and  are  or¬ 
ganizing  mass  meetings  in  the  different 
camps  to  raise  funds  to  carry  on  a  strenu¬ 
ous  campaign  against  its  admission  free 
of  duty.  The  Mexican  zinc  is  carbonate, 
and  is  coming  in  as  calamine,  which  is  on 
the  free  list.  Producers  believe  this  rul¬ 
ing  is  a  subterfuge  and  not  warrantable 
under  the  circumstances.  The  ore  from 
British  Columbia  is  coming  in  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  duty  on  the  lead  content,  with 
less  than  2%  of  lead  content  and  as  low 
as  0.50%  of  lead.  It  is  hoped  to  obtain  a 
ruling  to  assess  the  duty  against  the  zinc 
with  less  than  8%  of  lead,  8%  and  over 


lead. 

Following  are  the  shipments  of  zinc  and 
lead  concentrates  for  the  week  ending 
July  1: 


Zinc,  lb.  jLead.  lb. 

Value. 

rartemlls-Webb  Oity. 

2.158,090: 

618  570 

$64,650 

Joplin . 

2,760,930' 

224,820 

67,360 

Duouwok . 

1.066.4SO| 

45,860 

24.040 

Oalena-Empire . 

933,350 

86,580 

22270 

Aurora . 

Alba . 

560,000 
575,640  . 
562,420 
424,560' 
224,980[ 

12,510 

9,430 

12,660 

13.250 

9,340 

7,320 

Neck  City . 

30,040 

Pro*pority . 

84,610 

Granby . 

831,220| 

55,300 

12  190 

2l'6.620! 

327.390 

14.920 

4,690 

7,370 

Carthaae . 

5,940 

Baxter  Spring'*  ... 

288..340 

4,990 

Beof  Branch . 

I  93,m6' 

11,820 

1,190 

Spurgeon . 

3?,13n  , 

330 

Sherwood . 

j  89,160 

11,620 

2,210 

Diamond . 

Zincite . 

1  72,990 

14,320 

i,950 

Tote  8 . 

11,198,260 

1,206,900 

$265,110 

26  weeks . 

,  251,671,680 

) 

30,026,010 

$6,462,425 

Zinc  Tklae,  the  week,  $229,260  ;  six  months,  $5,692,715. 
Lead  valae,  the  week.  35,850:  nix  months,  $859,710. 
Six  months  last  year.  $264,770,770.  $33,291,900,  $5,289,070. 
Zinz  value  six  months,  $4,364,730. 

Lead  value  SIX  months,  $9)4,340.  Total,  $5,289,070. 


Monthly  Average  Prices  of  Metals. 


SILVER. 


New  York.  London. 


Montb. 


1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

January . 

67.006 

60.600 

26.423 

27.930 

February . 

57.692 

61.023 

26.665 

28.047 

March . 

56.741 

68.046 

26.164 

26.794 

April . 

64.202 

66.600 

24.974 

26.108 

May . 

65.4% 

67.832 

26.678 

26.664 

June . 

65.673 

58.428 

25.644 

26.910 

68.09'> 

26.760 

57.80*; 

05.591 

67.120 

26.349 

67.92:1 

26.760 

November . 

68.45:1 

26.952 

December . 

60.663 

27.930 

Year . 

67.221 

26.399 

The  New  York  prices  are  per  fine  ounce;  the 
London  quotation  Is  per  standard  ounce,  .926  fine. 


COPPER  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Month. 

Electrolytic. 

Lake. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1906. 

January . 

12  410 

16  008 

12  663 

16128 

February . 

12.063 

16.011 

12.246 

16.136 

March . 

12.299 

16.126 

12.661 

16.260 

April . 

12.923 

14.920 

13.120 

16.046 

May . 

12.768 

14.627 

13.000 

14.820 

June . 

12.269 

14.673 

12.399 

14.813 

July .  .... 

12.380 

12.60.5 

12.343 

12.468 

12.495 

12.620 

12.993 

13.118 

14.284 

14.460 

December . 

14.661 

14.849 

Year . 

12.823 

12.990 

Prices  are  In  cents  per  pound.  Electrolytic 
quotations  are  for  cakes.  Ingots  or  wire  bars ; 
cathodes  are  usually  0.26c  lower. 


Month. 

1904. 

1906. 

Month. 

1904. 

1906. 

28.845 

29.325 

26.673 

Feb . 

28.087 

29.262 

27.012 

28.317 

29.623 

27.780 

28.132 

30.525 

28.696 

M*y . 

27.718 

30.049 

29.185 

26.326 

30.329 

29.286 

Av..  year. 

27.98C. 

LEAD  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Month. 

1904. 

1906. 

Month. 

1904. 

1905. 

4.347 

4.552 

4.192 

FAh. 

4. 375 

4.4.50 

4.111 

4.475 

4.470 

4.200 

4.475 

4.500 

Oct . 

4.200 

4.423 

LSOO 

NnV . 

4.2(10 

4.4% 

4.600 

4.60O 

Av.,  year. 

4.309 

. 

SPELTER. 


Month. 

New  York. 

London. 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

1%5. 

January . 

4.863 

6.190 

4.673 

6.032 

Februaiy . 

4.916 

6.139 

4.717 

6.989 

March . 

6.067 

6.067 

4.841 

6.917 

April . 

6.219 

6.817 

5.038 

6.667 

May . 

5.031 

6.434 

4.863 

6.284 

June . 

4.760 

5.190 

4.6% 

6.040 

4.873 

4.723 

4. 866 

4.716 

5.046 

4.896 

5.181 

6.03:1 

6.613 

6.363 

6.872 

6.720 

Y**ar . 

6.100 

. 

4.931 

Dividends. 


Company. 

Payable. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

^American  Ceme-t . 

..July  20 

$0% 

$60,000' 

Am.  S.  A  R.  pfd . 

.  .July 

1 

1.75 

875,000 

*•  **  CO.n . . 

.  .  « 

15 

1.25 

625.000' 

tCalumet  A  Hec.ii . 

.  .June  23 

10.00 

l.OOO.OOO- 

tCeutral  0.  A  C.,  pfJ . 

..Jnly 

15 

1.25 

23.437 

tOentral  C.  A  C..  com . 

.  .July 

15 

I.IO 

76  875- 

(Copper  Ran  re  . 

..July 

1 

1.00 

383,781 

El  Paso . 

.03 

75,000 

^Empire  Steel  A  Iron,  pfd 

.July 

1 

1.60 

248,850 

General  Chemical . 

.  .July 

1 

1.50 

160,000 

^Greene  Copper . 

.  .June 

20 

.40 

345  600- 

tGuggenheim  Explorat'n  Co, July 

1 

1.75 

183,750- 

*Home8take . . 

.  .June 

26 

.50 

109,200 

Iron  Silver . 

. .  July 

1 

.10 

50,000- 

tMaryland  Coal . 

..June  30 

250 

47.125 

Maryland  Cosl . 

.  .June  30 

lex. 

18,850' 

Now  Century . 

..July 

1 

.02 

30,000 

Now  Idria . 

.  .Jnly 

1 

.36 

30,000 

OsceoU . 

. .  .July  25 

2.00 

192,300' 

Tamarac  . 

.  .July 

29 

2.00 

120,000- 

tTennesiee  0.  A  I.  pfd... 

..Aug. 

1 

2.(0 

4,960 

^Tennessee  C.,  I.  A  R.,  pfd.. July 

1 

3.00 

8,520 

tTennessee  C.,  I  A  R.,  com  .  Aug. 

1 

1.00 

225.536 

Tonopah . 

.  .July  22 

.25 

250,000 

Uncle  Sam . 

. .  .June  24 

.01 

5,000 

United  States . 

..July 

15 

.75 

360,000 

tUtah  Coneolidatci' . 

. .  July 

15 

200 

600,000 

tVirginia-Carolina . 

...Jnly 

15 

200 

360.000 

*Monthly.  4Bi-monthly. 

tQuar'  erly. 

tSemi-Annually. 

Assessments. 


COPPER  IN  LONDON. 


Month. 

1904. 

1906.  ! 

Month.  1 

1904.  1  1906. 

Jan . 

Feb . 

March.... 

April . 

May . 

June . 

67.600 

66.600 
67.321 
68.247 
67.321 
56.398 

68.262 

67.963 

68.174 

67.017 

64.876 

66.881 

July . 1 

Augusi  .... 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Nov . 

Dec . 

Av.,  year. 

57.256| . 

66.962  . 

.57.646' . 

1 60.0121 . 

165.086  . 

|66.384  . 

58.6871 . 

Prices  are  In  pounds  sterling,  per  long  ton  of 
2,240  lb.,  standard  copper. 


Company. 

Delinq. 

Sale. 

Amt.. 

.20 

Best  A  Belcher,  Cal . 

.  .July  7 

July  28 

.10 

Caledonia  Silver . 

....July  7 

Jnly  28 

.10 

Centennial  Copper,  Mich.. 

..  .Aug.  10 

2.00 

Challenge,  Cal . 

..  .June  14 

Jnly  7 

.10- 

Exchequer,  Nev . 

....July  7 

July  28 

.05 

. . .  .July  17 

.02 

.01 

.10 

New  Almaden,  M'-x . 

...Jnly  20 

.oox- 

Savage,  Nev . 

...July  11 

Aug.  1 

.10 

Yellow  Jacktt . 

....June  27 

Aug.  1 

.10 

July  0,  1905. 
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NEW  YORK 


Name  of  Company. 

Week,  July  3. 

Closing. 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

831 

8ii 

26^, 

1.40 

83 

82j 

114,955 

27} 

2,200 

400 

1.46' 

42 

500 

96} 

231 

96 

700 

22} 

4 

23 

12,765 

5} 

5 

40,100 

26 

78} 

.87 

300 

.05 

100 

6.37} 

200 

1.00 

27 

25 

27 

27 

228 

235 

22 

23 

22? 

760 

Total  saloB,  17;l,2:i3 


BOSTON 


Name  of  Company.  , 

Par 

Val. 

Week,  July  3.  | 

Closing.  1 

Sales.  ' ' 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

Allouez . 

$26 

87 

26}i 

27 

27 

4.053  j; 

Amalgamated . 

100 

83 

81?s 

82J4 

82 

9,363 

Atlantic . 

26 

14 

13>4 

14 

13>i 

160  1 

Bingham  consolidated . 

60 

29 

28 

29 

28J» 

216  1 

Bonanza  Development . 

10 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

26 

Boston  Consolidated . 

10 

8>i 

8 

8X 

380  1 

Calumet  A  Heela . 

26 

646 

630 

646 

636 

16  1 

Catalpa . 

10 

.16 

.12}i 

.15 

■mi 

Centennial . 

26 

18}i 

17X 

18 

17H 

170 

Consolidated  Mercur . 

6 

.60 

.60 

.65 

..50 

1,210 

Copper  Range  Consolidate)  1. . .. 

100 

70X 

68^ 

70Ai 

69V 

1,069 

Daly-West .  . 

20 

14 

13 

13Ji 

1356 

310 

12 

2^ 

1  2‘^ 

2%^ 

2»v 

Franklin . 

26 

8'}i 

9>4 

9>4 

Oranby . 

10 

6 

6 

6V 

1,386 

Greene  Consolidated  Copper. . . 

10 

23 

22 

23)i 

23 

4,144 

Ouana]uato  Consolidated . 

6 

*>2 

6^ 

44. 

915 

Isle  Royale  Consolidated . 

26 

20>i 

19 

20H 

20>* 

1,145 

Hass  Consolidated . 

26 

8 

7Ji 

8 

7V 

1.116 

R5 

.76 

Michigan . 

26 

14 

13 

14 

13V 

m  1 

Mohawk . 

26 

60 

49>i 

60 

60 

699 

Old  Dominion . 

26 

26>4 

24H 

24 

24V 

46 

Osceola .  . 

26 

93 

91 

93 

92V 

616 

Parrot . 

10 

23X 

22K 

23 

22V 

776  , 

Phoenix  Consolldateu . 

26 

.76 

.60 

.70 

.60  ■ 

710 

Qalncv . 

26 

100 

98 

100 

98 

36  > 

Shannon  . 

10 

7 

7K 

7V 

913  ; 

Tamarack . 

26 

120 

111 

120 

117 

279 

Tennessee . 

25 

Dnltsd  Conner,  common . 

1 100 

23X 

22 

23 

2256 

600 

Cnlted  States . 

1  ^ 

31 

28\ 

29)i 

28V 

6  090  ] 

United  States  Coal  A  Oil . 

26 

lOX 

10 

10 

lOV 

110  1 

Utah  Consolidated . 

44 

43M 

44 

4:1V 

1,233 

Wolverine . 

1  26 

110 

109 

110 

109 

38  1 

Total  salos,  36,520  Hharos. 


MEXICO. 


June  23 


Company. 

Prices, Mex.  ij 

Bid. 

Ask.  i| 

DCBAMOO; 

i 

Penoles . 

San  Andres  de  la  sierra 

$2,000 

$2,800 

Guanajuato : 

1 

Clnco  Senores  y  An., 

i 

avladoras . 

Clnco,  Senores  y  An., 

16 

20| 

1 

avlada . 

Provldencla,  San  Juai 

32 

40  ' 

de  la  Luz . 

Guebbebo : 

130 

140 

Garduno  y  Anexas . 

Hidaloo : 

26 

30 

Amlstad  y  Concordia. . . 

56 

60 

Carmen  avlada . 

Guadalupe  FresnlUo 

IM 

174 

MU] . 

Guadalupe  Fresnllio 

170 

200 

Mine . 

Maravlllar-  y  An.,  avia- 

70 

80  1 

dor . 

76 

100  i 

Maravlllos  el  Lobe . 

130 

IW  1 

Refugla,  avlada . 

Sta.  Oertrudls  y  An., 

6 

7  1 

avladas . 

Sta.  Oertrudls  y  An. 

11 

16  1 

avladora . 

San  Rafael  y  An.,  from- 

60 

61 

plllo . 

1,870 

1,890 ; 

— — 

Company. 


Prices,  Mex. 
Bid.  I  Ask. 


Ban  Rafael  7  An., 

avlada . 

Boledad,  avlada . 

Borpresa,  avladx . 

MEXICO: 

Aldebarren . 

Buen  Deepactio . 

Dos  Estrellas . 

La  Esperansa  (El  Oro) . 
Banta  Ana,  Esperanza.. 
Nuevo  Leom: 

La  Fraternal . 

Norlas  de  Ba]an . 

Bam  Luis  Potosi  : 

Concepcion  7  An . 

El  Barreno,  avladora. . . 
Sta.  Marla  de  la  Paz.. . . 
ZACATECAS : 

Asturlana  7  An. . 

Candelaria  7  Pinos . 

Ban  Carlos  7  Annexa.-* . . 
Bta.  Marla  de  Oaud  .... 
Miscellaneous  : 
Bartolome  de  Medina.. 

Nalca  (Chihuahua) . 

Natlvldad  (Oaxaca)  avi 

adora . 

Ban  Francisco  Hac . 

Union  Hacienda . 


$640 

$660 

930 

960  1 

290 

300 

20 

30 

42 

60  ' 

3,600 

3.650 

1,600 

1,600 

30 

60 

680 

620 

700 

760 

20 

30 

107 

112 

260 

252 

8 

12 

100 

106 

16 

20 

76 

80 

76 

80 

11,000 

13,000 

770 

800 

86 

88 

270 

300 

LONDON. 


i 

Company. 

Pa 

r 

kl. 

Latest  dividend.  | 

June  22. 

Va 

Amt.  1 

Date.  1 

Buyers.  | 

Sellers. 

American : 

£ 

8. 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8.  d. 

£ 

8.  d. 

*Alaska  Treadwell . 

6 

•0 

2 

0 

Apr., 

1906 

6 

6  3 

5 

8 

9 

Anaconda . 

6 

0 

2 

0 

May, 

1905 

6 

6  3 

5 

8 

9 

Camp  Bird . . 

1 

0 

9 

May, 

1906 

1 

13  9 

1 

16 

3 

El  Ofo . 

1 

0 

9 

July, 

1904 

1 

1  3 

1 

2 

6 

LeRol . 

6 

0 

6 

0 

Nov., 

1899 

0 

16  3 

0 

18 

9 

Le  Rol  No.  2 . 

6 

0 

2 

0 

Jan., 

1906 

0 

13  9 

0 

16 

3 

Montana . 

1 

0 

6 

Anr.. 

1899 

1 

0  0 

1 

6 

0 

Stratton’s  Independence . 

1 

0 

6 

May, 

1906 

0 

9  6 

0 

10 

0 

Tomboy . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Dec., 

1904 

1 

0  0 

1 

2 

6 

Tyee . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Dec., 

1904 

1 

7  6 

1 

10 

0 

Utah  Cell . 

1 

0 

6 

0 

Jan., 

1906 

8 

15  0 

9 

0 

0 

Ymlr . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Mar., 

1902 

0 

1  3 

0 

3 

9 

European : 

Linares . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Apr., 

1906 

4 

0  0 

4 

10 

0 

*Ma8on  A  Barry . 

1 

0 

7 

0 

May, 

1906 

2 

17  6 

3 

2 

6 

Rio  Tlnto . 

6 

0 

37 

6 

Apr., 

1906 

61 

16  0 

62 

0 

0 

Rio  Tlnto,  pT . 

6 

0 

2 

6 

Apr., 

1906 

6 

2  6 

6 

7 

6 

*TharslB . 

2 

0 

7 

0 

Way, 

1906 

6 

16  0 

6 

0 

0 

West  AustrailHii : 

Associated . 

1 

0 

2 

6 

July, 

1904 

1 

17  6 

1 

IS 

9 

Oolden  Horsesbo) . 

6 

0 

6 

0 

Apr., 

1906 

6 

17  6 

7 

0 

0 

Great  Boulder . 

2 

9 

vpr.. 

1906 

1 

3  0 

1 

3 

6 

Great  Boulder  Peaseverance.. 

1 

0 

9 

Mar., 

1906 

12  6 

13 

0 

Great  Flngall . 

1 

0 

7 

6 

Apr., 

1906 

7 

1  3 

7 

3 

9 

Ivanhoe . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Apr., 

1905 

7 

12  6 

7 

16 

0 

Ealgurll . 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Apr., 

1906 

7 

12  6 

7 

16 

0 

Lake  View .  . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Oct., 

1904 

18  9 

1 

0 

0 

Oroya-Brownhlll . 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Mar., 

1906 

3 

7  6 

3 

8 

9 

Miscellaneous ; 

Broken  Hill  Proprietary..  .... 

8 

1 

6 

May, 

1906 

2 

9  0 

2 

10 

0 

Mt.  Lyell . 

3 

0 

1 

3 

Dec., 

1904 

16  6 

17 

6 

Mt.  Morgan . 

1 

0 

3 

May, 

1906 

2 

15  0 

2 

17 

6 

Waihl . 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Mar., 

1906 

6 

12  6 

6 

16 

0 

Indian : 

1 

Champion  Reef . 

10 

1 

3 

Apr.. 

1906 

1 

13  6 

1 

14 

6 

Mysoie . 

10 

6 

6 

M'ar., 

1906 

6 

18  9 

7 

1 

3 

Nundydroo): . 

10 

1 

6 

Mar., 

1906 

1 

1110} 

1 

13  1} 

South  African : 

Angelo . 

1 

0 

6 

0 

Feb., 

1906 

6 

17  6 

6 

2 

6 

British  So.  Africa . 

1 

0 

rt8. 

May, 

1899 

1 

18  9 

2 

0 

0 

City  A  Suburban . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Feb., 

1906 

6 

6  0 

6 

10 

0 

Consol.  Gold-lieldb.. . 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Dec., 

1904 

7 

12  6 

7 

13 

9 

•Crown  Reef . 

!  1 

0 

20 

0 

Apr., 

1906 

12 

15  0 

13 

6 

0 

De  Beers,  preierred . 

i  2 

10 

10 

0 

Feb.. 

1906 

17 

8  9 

17 

11 

3 

De  Beers,  deferred  . 

^  2 

10 

2 

0 

Feb., 

1906 

16 

3  9 

16 

6 

3 

East  Rand . 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Feb., 

1906 

7 

16  3 

7 

17 

6 

Ferreira . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

May, 

1906 

19 

10  0 

20 

10 

0 

Geldenhuls . 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Feb., 

1905 

4 

10  0 

4 

12 

6 

Geduld . 

1 

0 

Its. 

Mar., 

1902 

6 

13  9 

6 

16 

3 

Henry  Nourse . 

1 

0 

8 

0 

Feb., 

1906 

7 

5  0 

7 

10 

0 

Knights . 

1 

0 

4 

1R  d 

4 

16 

3 

Langlaagte . 

1 

0 

'2' 

'  o' 

Deb., 

1905 

3 

5  0 

3 

7 

6 

Modderfbntein . 

1 

0 

rts. 

Apr.. 

1902 

9 

16  0 

9 

17 

6 

New  Klelnfonteii) . 

1 

0 

1  rts. 

Apr., 

1902 

2 

3  9 

2 

6 

3 

New  Primrose . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Feb., 

1905 

2 

11  3 

2 

13 

9 

Premier,  def . 

1 

9} 

10 

0 

June, 

1906 

14 

15  0 

16 

0 

0 

Premier,  pf . 

6 

6 

3 

June, 

1905 

9 

1  3 

9 

3 

9 

Rand . 

6 

5 

0 

Aug., 

1904 

9 

10  0 

9 

11 

3 

Randfonteln  . 

1 

0 

Its. 

Apr., 

1899 

1 

18  9 

i  2 

1 

3 

Robinson .  . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Feb., 

1906 

i  9 

2  6 

;  9 

7 

6 

Robinson  Deer . 

1  1 

0 

3 

0 

'ug.. 

1904 

6 

10  0 

1  6 

12 

6 

Rose  Deep . 

1  1 

0 

3 

0 

Feb., 

1906 

.  7 

6  0 

1  7 

10 

0 

Simmer  A  Jack . 

1  1 

0 

6 

Mav, 

1906 

>  1 

12  6 

;  1 

16 

0 

Village  Main  Reef . 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Jon., 

1906 

i  5 

5  C 

1  6 

10 

0 

Wemmer . 

I  1 

0 

12 

6 

Dec., 

1904 

:  6 

7  e 

>  6 

12 

6 

•  Ex-dlvldend. 


LONDON  {^By  Cable*). 


Company. 

July  6 

Company. 

July  6 

Camp  Bird . 

Consolidated  Gold  Fields 
De  Beers . 

£  8.  d. 

1  12  6 

6  7  6 

16  12  6 

19  0 

8  13  1} 

113 

Esperanza . 

1  Modderfonteln . 

,  Rand  Mines . 

£  8.  d. 

1  12  6 

9  10  0 

9  6  3 

62  7  6 

1  13  0 

1  1  10} 

East  Rand . 

'simmer  A  Jack . 

*  Furnished  by  Wm.  P.  Bonbrlght  h  Co.,  24  Broad  Bt.,  New  York. 


PARIS. 


Company. 

Location. 

Par 

Latest 

June  22. 

value. 

dividend. 

Opening. 

Closing. 

Fr. 

2,000 

Fr. 

76.00 

290.00 

Fr. 

1,960.00 

6,799.00 

3,606.00 

2,670.00 

Fr. 

1,960.00 

6,788.00 

3.606.0C 

2,670.00 

1,000 

600 

160.00 

Boleo,  copper . 

Lower  Cal.... 

104.17 

400 

27.60 

790.00 

786.00 

600 

110.00 

35.00 

3,096.00 

707.00 

3,126.00 

705.00 

Escombrera-Bleyborg,  z.. 

France . 

360 

126 

2.60 

84.60 

83.60 

Laurlum,  zinc,  lead . 

Greece . 

600 

25.00 

333.00 

330.00 

Mallldano,  zinc . 

Italy . 

260 

60.00 

636.00 

632.00 

Metaux,  Cle.  Fran,  de  . . . 

France . 

600 

22.50 

540.60 

648.00 

Moktapel-Hadld.  Iron  — 

Algeria. . 

600 

40.00 

1,070.00 

1,060.00 

Nickel . 

N.  Caledonia 

260 

22.60 

725.00 

740.00 

Penarroya.  coal . 

4paln . 

600 

45.00 

1.170.00 

1,175.00 

Vlelle  Montagne,  zinc.. . . 

Belgium.  ... 

30.00 

820.00 

823.00 

THE  ENGINEERING  AND  MINING  JOURNAL, 


DIVIDENDS, 


Gold,  Silver,  Lead,  GLaieksilver  and  Zinc  Companiea — U.  S, 


Coal,  Iron  and  Other  Induetrials — United  States, 


Dlrldends, 


Dlvldenls. 


Aathor* 

Ized 

Capital 


Author¬ 

ized 

Capital, 


Name  of  Company  and 
Location. 


Name  ot  Company  and 
Location. 


Par 

Issued.  Val. 


I  Par 

Issued.  Val. 


Latest. 


Total  to 
IMte. 


Date. 


Date.  {Amt. 


Date.  I  Amt. 


Alaska  Mexican,  g.  Al’ka.... 
Alaska Treadweli.g.  Al’ka.... 

Amalgamated,  c, . . .  Mont _ 

Am.  Sm.  A  Ref., com..  IT.  S . 

Am.  Sm.  A  Ret.  pt..  U.  S . 

Anacanda.c . Mont _ 

Annie  Laurie,  g _ Utah . 

Arizona,  c . Ariz . 

Atlantic,  c . Mich _ 

B.  A  H.,  Lz . Mo . 

Boston  A  Monuuiu.  Mont _ 

Bunker  Hill  A  Sull .  Ids . 

Butte  A  Boston,  c..  Mont _ 

Calumet  A  Arlzonac  Ariz . 

Calumet  A  Hecla,c.  Mich _ 

Camp  Bird,  g . Colo . 

Center  Creek,  1.  z. . .  Mo . 

Central  Kureka,  g..  Cal _ _ 

Century,  g.  s.  1 . Utah . 

0.  K.  A  N.,g . Colo . 

Continental,  z . Mo . 

Copper  Range  Cun.  Mich _ 

Creede  United,  g. ..  Colo . . 

Cripple  Creek  Con.g  Colo . 

Daly  West,  g.  s.  1  ..  Utah _ 

De  Lamar,  g.  s _ Ida . 

Dillon,  g . Colo . 

Doe  Run,  1 . Mo . 

Dutchess,  g . Colo . 

Elkton  Con.,  g . Cole . 

El  Paso,  g . Colo . 

Fed.  Sm.,  com . Idaho... 

Federal  Sm.,  pf _ Idaho... 

Findley,  g . Cnlo . 

.  Oemlnl-Keysioue  ..  Utah _ 

Gtold  King  Con . Colo . 

Gold  Sovereign _ Colo . 

Grand  Central,  g. . .  Utah _ 

Hecla,  s.  1 . Idaho... 

Homestake,  g . S.  D . 

HomSilTer,g.s.c.z.i.  Utah _ 

Iron  Silver . Colo . 

Jamison,  g . Cal . 

Kendall,  g . Mont ... 

Liberty  Bell,  g . Colo . 

Llghtner,g . Cal . 

Lucky  Budge,  z —  Mo . 

Lyon,  z.  1 . Mo . 

Mammoth,  g.  s.  1. ..  Utah _ 

Mary  McKinney,  g.  Colo . 

Mines  Co.  of  Am  ...  u.  S . 

Mont.  Ore  Purch. . .-  Mont . . . 

Monument,  g . Colo . 

NatT  Lead,  pf . u.  S . 

Nevada  Keystone,  g  Nevada. 

New  Century,  z _ Mo . 

New  Idrla,  q . Cal . 

New  Jersey,  z . U.  S . 

North  Star,  g . Cal . 

Northern  Light, g.s.  Utah _ 

Old  Gold . Colo . 

Ophlr,  g.  B . Nevada. 

Osceola,  c . Mich  . . . 

Oustomah,  g . Cal . 

Parrot,  c,8 . Mont... 

Pennsylvania,  g. . .  Cal . 

Portland,  g . Colo . 

Quicksilver,  pf . Cal . 

Quilp,  g . Wash . . . 

Quincy,  c . Mich  . . . 

Bed  Bird,  g.  s.  c.  1. .  Mont . . . 

Bob  Boy,  z . Mo . 

BoccoHomeet’k,l.s.  Nevada. 

Sacramento,  g . Utah _ 

Salvator,  g.  s.  1 . Utah _ 

St.  Joseph,  1 . Mo . 

Silver  Hill,  g.  s _ Nevada. 

Silver  King,  g.  s.  l .  Utah. . . . 
South  Swansea,  g.s.  Utah. . . 

Spearflsh,  g . S.  D _ 

Standard  Con.,  g.  s.  Cal _ 

Stratton ’sindepend  Colo _ 

Tamarack,  c . iMich  . . 

Tennessee,  c . Tenn  .. 

Tom  bay,  g.  s . Colo.... 

Uncle  Sam . Utah. . . 

United,  c.  pf . Mont . . 

United,  Z.I..  com  ..  Mo . 

United,  z.  1.,  pf _ 'Mo . 

United  (CrlpTe  C’k)  Colo.. . 

United  Verde,  c _ Ariz.... 

United  Statee,g.s.c.  Utah... 

Utah,  g . Utah... 

Utah  Con.,  c . Utah... 

Vindicator  Con.,  g .  Colo.. . . 

Wash  No.  2,  g . S.  D.... 

Wolverine,  c . Mich  . . 

Work,  g . Colo _ 

Yellow  Aster,  g . Cal .... 


June  1905m  .75 
7,666,000  June  1905  6.30 
28,873,879  May  1905  1.00 
4,375,000  July  1905  1.25 
18,516,553  July  1905  1.75 
25,350,000  May  1905  .75 

440,061  Apr.  1905  . 

6,186,826  Apr.  1905  . 

990,0(X»reb.  1905  .02 

20,0000  Feb.  1905  .01 

41,525,000  Apr.  1905  10.00 
2,796  000  May  1905  .50 

1,800,000  Feb.  1904  1.00 
2,500,000  June  1905  2.00 
89,850,000  June  1905  10.00 
2,050,104  May  1905  .18 

170.000  Oct.  1904  .10 

587,159  May  1905  .07 

30,000  July  1904  .02 

229,104  Dec.  1904  .01 

no  000  Apr.  1905  .50 

767,562  July  1905  1.00 
120  000  Dec.  1904  .03 

180,000  Mar.  1905  .00^ 

4,751,000  June  1905  .60 

2,926,370  May  1905  .72 

9,375  Oct.  1904  .OOJ 
752,072  Apr.  1905  1.50 
20,419  Feb.  1904  .01 

1,491,961  May  1905  .00^ 

827,250  June  1905  .03 

478,750  June  1905  2.50 
1,251,250  June  1905  1.75 
50,000  May  1905  .01 

1,250,000!  Mar.  1905  10.00 
1,407.5041  May  1905  .01 

10,000  Jan.  1905  .OOJ 
1,006.250  Apr.  1905  .05 

.  360.000  Apr.  1905  .01 

I  13,568,950  June  1905  .50 

I  5,462.000  Mar.  1905  .05 

I  3,300.000  June  1905  .10 

I  190,400  Apr.  1905  .03 

I  830.000  Hay  1906  .05 

169,441  Oct.  1904  .15 

L  280,368  May  1906  .06 

»  46,800  Apr.  1906  12.00 

)  2 117  Jan.  1906  .20 

i  1,980  000  Nov.  1904  .05 

I  667,000  Oct.  1904  .03 

L  975.0«)0  May  1906  .01 i 

>  4,104.000  May  1905  4.00 

L  27,124  Apr.  1906  .01 

)  14,084.280  June  1905  1.76 
L  61,790  Feb.  1904  .03 

L  21.000  July  1906  .02 

>  760,000  July  1906  .30 

)  7,600.000  Feb.  1905  3.05 
)  856.356  Dec.  1904  .35 

>  20,000  Feb.  1904  .06 

I  10,506  Mar.  1904  .06 

I  1,797.400  July  1904  .26 

)  4,821,200  July  1905  2.00 
L  12,500  Mar.  1904  .05 

)  6,232,625  June  1905  .50 

)  269,475  May  1905  .10 

1  5,857,(»0  Apr.  1905  .10 

)  1,931,411  May  1903  .50 

L  15,000  Apr.  1904  .01 

5  14.920,1X10  Feb.  1905  3.00 
5  72,000  Dec.  1904  .01 

I  3,375  Dec.  1904  .03 

I  94,000  Jan.  1904  .01 

5  213,000  Aug.  1904  .01^ 

1  6,500  Aug.  1904  .01 

0  4  059,500  Dec.  1904  .15 

1  46.800  Mar.  1904  .05 

0  9,150.000  May  1905  .66j 

1  170  600;Apr.  1904  .01 

1  165,500  Jan.  1906  .011 

0  4,160,331  Sept.1903  .10 

6  4.605,863  May  1905  .12 j 

5  8,580,000  Jan.  1904  1.50 

5  437,500  Jan.  1904  1.25 

5  l,316.000|Dec.  1904  .24 

1  70.000' June  1905  .01 

0  750,000  Nov.  1904  3.00 

5  27,490  Oct.  1903  .05 

5  172.647  Jan.  1905  .75 

1  280,071  Apr.  1905  .00] 

0  17,086,322  Dec.  1904  .76 

6  780,000  July  1906  .76 

0  226,000  June  1904  .01 

5  3,636,000  July  1905  2.00 
1  1,258,000  Apr.  1905  .03 

1  234,679  June  1904  .03 

5  2,070,000  Apr.  1906  5.00 
1  15,000  May  1905  .00) 

0  583,789  Feb.  1904  .15' 


$2,500,000  $24,638  100 
26,000,000  200,000  100 
400,000  4O0,000  1 

20,000,000  181,350  100 
2,000,000  200,000  10 
1,600,000  60,000  25 

21,000,00021,000,000  1 
2,600,(Xx>  18,803  100 

60,000,000  900,0(10  50 

100,000  80,000  1 
6,125,000  61,250  100 

1,876,000  18,760  100 

1,600,000  60,000  26 
500,000  450,000  1 

7,000,000  69,244  100 

6,000,000  60,000  100 
10,260,{XX)  102,600  100 
6,000,000  23,700  100 

12.5,(Xl0  l-26,000  1 

12,000,000  120,000  100 
600,(XX)  300,000  1 

12,500,000  74,103  100 

12,500,000  100,000  100 
2,500,000  22,(XXI  100 

100,000  100,000  1 
200,0(X)  200,000  1 

1,000,000  100,000  100 
1,600,000  16,000  100 
1,500,000  16,000  100 

2,000,(X)02,000,000  1 

2,000,000  20,000  100 
14,345,650  346,897  60 

2,000,000  18,850  100 

10,000,000  100,000  100 
600,000  600,000  1 
4,500,000  45,000  100 

1,000,000  60,000  20 
600,000  600,000  1 
2,000,000  19,0(K1  100 

1,000,000  92,000  10 

3,000,000  60,000  60 

25,000,000  168,214  100 
28,953,029  679,061  60 

5,744,813  114,896  60 

32,000,000  297,010  100 
1,500,000  15,000  100 

7,600,000  76,000  100 

20,000,000  67,000  1(10 
4,000,000  40,000  100 

I100,0(K),000  970,000  100 
,  22,663,600  226,536  100 
248,000  2,480  100 

2,000,000  20,000  100 
600,000  100,0(X(  5 

10,000,000  100,000  100 
9,000,000  90,000  100 

660,000,0006,083,025  100 
360,281,1003,603,141  100 
38,000,000  279,844  100 
20,000,000  180,000  100 
3,000,000  60,000  50 


f9«5,265  May  1905  $1.76 
3,213,750  Feb.  1904  1.76 
67,6(X)  Nov.  1904  .03 

6,286,790  Apr.  1906  3.00 
820,(xi0  July  1905  .30 

1,620,000  Mar.  1905  1.25 
316,000  Feb.  1906  .Oli 
249,767  Oct.  1904  1.60 
8,476,000  Feb.  1906  .76 

39,2(X)  Apr.  1906  .07 

1,089,375  July  1905  1.60 
960,933  July  1905  1.26 

182.600  May  1904  .26 

68.500  June  1905  .01 

173,086  Feb.  1906  ,26 

350,000  July  1904  1.00 

7,356,660  Feb.  1905  4.00 
498,000  July  1905  1.50 
2,600  Oct.  1904  .01 

600,0(X)  Feb.  1905  3.00 
96,406  May  1905  .01 

1,300,607  Dec.  1903  1.26 
3,475,178  July  1905  1.50 
1,188,000  July  1904  3.00 

507.500  Oct.  1904  .024 

12.500  Dec.  1904  .01} 

820,fxxi  Apr.  1905  .20 

255,000  Aug.  1904  6.00 
713,000  Feb.  1906  2.60 

8,000  July  1904  .00} 

39.500  May  1905  .13 

22,839,609  May  1905  2.00 

1,282,335  June  1906  3.60 
2,960,946  Jan.  1905  .77 

110,000  May  1906  .01 

2,047,600  May  1906  1.75 
290,000  May  1904  .40 

.50,000  May  1906  .OOJ 
2,029,500  May  1905  1.00 
396.:120  May  1906  .14 

13,928.000  Apr.  1906  3.00 
5,271,997  May  1906  3.60 
6,810,159  May  1906  .76 

I. .583,505  Mar.  1906  1.25 

II, 434.962  Apr.  1906  1.76 
326,000  May  1906  1.60 

187.600  Apr.  1906  2.60 
2,4;i9,r.(X)  July  1905  1.75 

80,000  Feb.  1904  2.00 
264,915,000  June  1905  9.00 
1,327 ,680|  May  1905  1.00 


Ala.  Con..  C.  &  I.,  pf..  Ala. 
Allls-Chalmers,  pf .  ..'U.  S 

Alma  Oil . Cal. 

Amer.  Ag.  Chem.,  pf..  U.  S 
.American  Cement. . . .  Pa. . 

American  Coal . Md. 

Associated  Oil . Cal. 

Bon  Air  C.  &  I..  pf ....  Teni 

Cambria  Steel . Pat. 

Caribou  Oil . Oal . 

Central  C.  &  C..  com. .  Mo . 

Central  C.  k  C.,  pf _ Mo. 

Central  OH . W.  I 

Claremont  Oil . Cal. 

Col.  &  Hock.  C.  &I...Ohl( 
Consolidated  Coal  ...  Ilf,. 
Consolidated  Coal.. ..  Md. 
Empire  S.  &  I..  pf —  N.  J 

Esperanza  Oil . Cal. 

Fairmont  Coal . W.  ^ 

Four  Oil . Cal. 

General  Chem.  com..  U.  t 

General  Chem..  pf _ U.  1 

George’s  C’k  Coal _ Md 

Home  Oil . Cal. 

Ill.  Crude  Oil . Cal. 

Imperial  Oil . Cal. 

Jeff,  k  Cl’f  C.  A I .  cm.  Pa. . 
Jeff,  k  Cl’f.  C.  &  I.,pf.  Pa., 

Keystone  Oil . Col( 

Kern  River  Oil . Cal. 

Lehigh  Coal  k  Nav. . .  Pa. . 

Maryland  Coal.pf _ Md. 

Monon  R.  Coal,  pf .. . .  Pa. 

Monte  Crlsto  Oil . Cal 

National  Carbon,  pf..  U.  i 

New  Central  Coal _ Md 

Oil  City  Petroleum. . .  Cal 
Pacific  Coast  Borax . .  Cal 

Peerless  Oil .  'al 

Penna.  Salt . Pa. 

Penna.  Steel.... . Pa. 

Phlla.  Gas,  com . Pa. 

Phila.  Gas,  pf . Pa. 

Pittsburg  Coal,  pf —  Pa. 
Pocahontas  Coll.,  pf..  W. 
Sloss-ShefQeld,  com..  Ala 

Sloss-Sheffield,  pf _ Ala 

Somerset  Coal . Pa. 

Standard  Oil . U. 

Tenn.  C.  41.,  com . . .  Tei 

Tenn.  C.  &  I.,  pf . Tei 

Texas  k  Pacidc  Coal.  Tex 

Thirty-three  OH . Cal 

Union  Oil . Cal 

Union  National  Gas  .  Pa. 
U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  cm.  U. 
U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  pf ..  U. 
Va.  Carolina  Cb.,  cm.  U. 
Va.  Carolina  Ch.,  pf..  U. 
Westmoreland  0^1..  Pa. 


336,864  May  1905  2.00 
1,930,000  Mar.  1905  2.00 
410.(X)0  May  1905  .10 

1,118,766  May  1905  .60 

1,260,000  Apr.  1905  2.00 
53,:i60,978  Dec.  1903  1.60 
130,708,151  May  1906  1  76 
3,678,829  June  1903  1.26 
9,:i00.869  July  1905  2.00 


Canada,  Central  and  South  America,  Mexico 


Dividends. 


Author¬ 

ized 

Capital. 


Name  of  Company  xnd 
Location. 


Par 

Issued.  Val. 


Latest. 


Total  to 
Date. 


Date.  I  Amt. 


Amlstad  y  Conc'rdia.  I 
Butters’  Salvador,  g.. ! 
Cariboo  McKla’y,  g..  I 

Carmen,  g.  s . 1 

Coplapo,  c . I 

Crow’s  Nest  Pass _ I 

Dominion  Coal,  com.  1 
Dominion  Coal,  pf.. . . ; 
Dos  Estrellas,  g.  s.. .. : 

El  Oro,  g.  s . 

Esperanza,  s.  g . 

Granby  Con . 

Greene  Con.,  c . 

Greene  Oon.,  g . 

Guggenheim  Expl.... 

LeRol  No.  2,  g . 

N.  Y.  k  Hond.  Ros....' 

North  Star . 

N.  S.  St.  &  Coal,  comr 
N.  S.  St.  k  Coal,  pf..,. 

Providence,  g.  s . '. 

Beco,  g.  s.l . 

Slocan  Star . 

St.  John  del  Rey,  g. . . 

St.  Eugene  Oon . 

Tilt  Cove,  c . 

Tyee,  c . ; . 


Mex . . . 
Salv  .. 
B.  C... 
Mex . . . 
Chile .. 
B.  C... 
N.  S... 
N.  :8... 
Mex  .. 
Mex  .. 
Mex  .. 
B.  C... 
Mex... 
Mex . . . 
Mex . . . 

B.  C... 

C.  A... 
B.  C... 

rV.  8... 
.  S.  8... 
.  B.O... 
.  B.  C... 
.  B.  C... 
.  Brazil. 
.  B.  0... 
.  N.F... 
.  B.  C... 


117,437  Jan.  1905  2.37J 
3,000,900  Oct.  1904  1.20 
968,947  Apr.  1904  2.60 
1,050,000 pec.  1903  1.75 
3,330,000  Jan.  1905  4.00 
897,706  Apr.  1906  13.73 
2,708.800  July  1904  .18 

1,486,3491  May  1905  .12 

1.33,630' Dec.  1903  .10 

2.712,000  June  1905  .40 

200,000  May  1905  .20 

1,837,500  July  1905  1.75 
403,200  Jan.  1905  2.48 
2,010.000  May  1905  .03 

361,000  Dec.  1904  1.00 
788,6001  Nov.  1904  il.OO 
309,000  Apr.  1906  2.00 
22,224pct.  1904  .10 

307,082  Apr.  1906  .02 

576,000  Dec.  1904  .05 

14,228,101  Dec.  1904  .12 

338,080  Mar.  1906  .02 

21,360  Jan.  1906  .24 

136,800  Dec.  1904  .48 


NOTE. — These  dividends  are  published  gratuitously.  Readers  are  invited  to  send  any  additions  or  corrections  which  they  think 
necessary  to  complete  our  list. 


